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N every Inffitution of Government, founded on j 
re Principles, the Felicity of the Prince and the Peo- 
ple muſt neceſſarily be reciprocal, as it reſults equa 
9 ly from a wiſe and benevolent Exerciſe of Dominion 
in the one, and good Senſe, and rational Subjection, in the 
other : This is # Truth verified by a Reflexion on the Fate 
| of Nations in general, but more eſpecially confirmed by that 
of our own, as well in the laſt as preſent Reign, in which the 
| Bleſſings of Nature have been aceumulated on the Britiſh Na- 
ton almoſt to Profuſion, and 'we may ſay, with more Juſtice 

than could be faid of chem in former Times, that the People 
vwuuld, if poſſible, be too happy were they truly ſenſible of 

their preſent bliſsful Situation in its utmoſt Exrent. But to do 

a | our- 
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ourſelves Juſtice, it muſt be —_— gre not altogether ig: ] 


| 
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; ſenſible of our Happineſs ; for I, with the higheſt Pleaſure, al- 
i ſure Your Royal Highneſs, that in more than half the great 


Towns in England, and among all Ranks of People, I have been 

a conſtant Eye and Ear-Witneſs of their univerſal. Joy and Sa- 
tisfaction with their preſent Condition; of their extraordinary 
Eſteem and Regard for the Perſon, Title and Government of 
his preſent Moſt Gracious Majeſty, and their moſt exalted 


„ * 

—— en 
. as on iS rodeo 
— . 


0 Hopes, and higheſt Confidence in their future Sovereign: 
f This good Diſpoſition, permit me, Great Sir, to fay, is the 
| natural Conſequence of encouraging the Studies of uſeful Arts | 
1 and Sciences, Learning and Humanity; for theſe furniſh the 
| Prince with Notions: and Principles of Wiſdom, Religion, 
| Virtue, and Liberty, and ſecure the People from the Attack 
bj of Ignorance, Barbarity, Superſtition and Impoſture ; and in 
i every Perſon they produce a rational and noble Propenſity to- 
{ wards promoting the general Good of the Community, and 
1 the Promulgation of the Sciences among all Ranks and Order 
; of Men, and inculcate on their Minds Principles that will not 
; fail to render them good Subjects: As this is the profeſſed | 
1 Deſign of theſe Papers, I humbly preſume they will be accept | 
| able to Your Royal Highneſs, and ſhall for ever eſteem it the 
\ higheſt Honour that I am permitted to offer them to Tour 


Highneſs's Inſpection. That Heaven may preſerve his pre- 
ſent Sacred Majeſty to the lateſt deſirable Period of Life, 


i and then Your Highneſs aſcend the Britiſh Throne and long 
| .reign the happieſt, as well as the greateſt, Monarch of the 1 
| World, is the inceſſant Prayer of, TFF 
* | | | FC 1 
4 \ p © 
{2 | 8 f 5 38 
j Your Royal Highneſs's a 
i £9 3 
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| Mit dutiful, devoted, = 4 
{ And obedient humble Servant, * 
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THEOLOGY, 


8 0 I E N d E. 


FE᷑ propoſe to treat of Theology here, not in the uſual | 
Way as a Matter of Faith, but as a true and genuine 
et £5 Science, or Subject of real Knowledge, and that 
Ne in regard both to the Object and the Principles on 
2 The Object is the Doctrine of a Deity or the 
Exiſtence of a ſupreme Being, and the Principles of this Science 
are the Evidences and Proofs on which ſuch a Doctrine is founded: 
If ſuch are found to exiſt in, or to reſult from, the Nature and Rea- 
Jon of Things, then the Object they ſupport and point out to us 
is not to be eſteemed the Subject of Belief, but of real K 
and Science; for if a Thing be once proved tobe a plain Truth, and 
really to exiſt, we muſt then be ſaid to #zow, and not to believe, 
that it is. It would be looked upon as the higheſt Impropriety of 
Expreſſion for any one to ſay, he believes that the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right Angles, even though he 
may be ſuppoſed not to have ſeen the Demonſtration of it, be- 
cauſe he muſt be convinc'd of the Certainty of ſuch a Demonſtra- 
tion, and therefore of the Truth of the Propoſition ; and indeed 
we ſhould think a Perſon very weak who ſhould pretend to ſay, 
he believed there was ſuch a Place as Rome, or Grund Cairo, only be- 
cauſe he never was there to ſee them ; ſince he cannot but know, 
from the common Veracity of Mankind in general, that there are 
ſuch Places in Being. Now if it be abſurd and weak for us to ſpegk 
of thoſe Objects, as the Subjects of Belief, whoſe Exiſtenceweknow 
to be real, though attheſame Time we ourſelves have not been im- 
mediately able to prove it, how much more muſt it appear to be 
ſo, * repreſented as — of 


Our 


2 Of THEOLOGY, 


our Faith, which, nevertheleſs, weare able to prove does really 


exiſt, from the united Teftimonies of all our Senſes, the Force 


of the cleareſt Reaſon, and the univerſal Conſent of Mankind. 


And this is a Demonſtration in a higher Degree, if poflible, than 


even that which we call Mathematical, and therefore it would 
derogate much from the Dignity of Theology to repreſent it in 
any other Light than that of the moſt and ſublime * all 
Sciences. 

The Object of this Science, as I have 1 is the Defrrine 
of God's Exiſtence, concerning which three Propoſitions will ariſe: 
The firſt relating to the Eſſence of the Divine Being; the ſecond 
to his Attributes, and the third to the Evidences and Demonſtra- 
tion of the Whole. As to the firſt of theſe, viz. the Nature and 
Effence of God, we ſhall here preſume to ſay nothing of ourſelves, 
as we judge this too nice a Subject to be enquired into, or treated 
of, by any but Perſons of the moſt elevated Underſtandings and 
moſt compleat Knowledge of Things, if it be poſſible even for 
ſuch to comprehend a Subject of ſo high a Nature; I believe we 


may be excuſed therefore if we admit the Thoughts of one Man 
only, upon this Topic, viz. the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton, 


-who as he, by far, the beſt, of all Men, underſtood Nature, we 
make no Scruple to ſuppoſe, that he could, by much the beſt of 
all, Diſcourſe of what relates to the Eſſence and Attributes of the 
Author of Nature, and ſince he has obliged us with a Diſcourſe 
of this Kind, we are proud to have an 2 — of introducing 
nt here i in his own Words. 

This Being governs all things, not as the Soul of the World, 
ec but as Lord over all: And on Account of his Dominion he is 
« wont to be called Lord God or univerſal Ruler. For God is 
<« a relative Word and has a reſpect to Servants. And Deity is 
ce the Dominion of God, not over his own Body, as thoſe ima- 
« gine who fancy God to be the Soul of the World, but over 
c Servants. The ſupreme God is a Being eternal, infinite, ab- 

« ſolutely perfect: But a Being, however perfect, without Do- 
c minion, cannot be ſaid to be Lord God; for we ſay, my God, 
cc your God, the God of Iſrael, the God of Gods, and Lord of 
« Lords; but we do not ſay, my Eternal, your Eternal, the 
<< Eternal of Jſrael, the Eternal of Gods; we do not ſay, my 


"'66 Finite or my Perfect; theſe are Titles which have no reſpect 
«to 


— 
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ce to Servants. The Word God uſually ſignifies Lord; but every 
« Lord is not a God®. It is the Dominion of a ſpiritual Being 
« which conſtitutes a God; a true, ſupreme or imaginary Do- 
«© minion makes a true, ſupreme or imaginary God. And from 
« his true Dominion it follows, that the true God is a living in- 
cc telligeritand powerful Being; and from his other Perfections, 
* that he is Supreme or moſt Perfect. He is Eternal and Infi- | 
c nite, Omnipotent and Omniſcient ; that is, his Duration 
« reaches from Eternity to Eternity: His Preſence from Infinity 
« to Infinity; he governs all Things and knows all Things that 
« are or can be done. He is not Eternity or Infinity, but Eter- 
« nal and Infinite; he is not Duration or Space, but he endures 


c and is preſent. He endures for ever, and is every where pre- 


„ ſent; and by exhiſting always and every where he conſti- 


« tutes Duration or Space. Since every Particle of Space 


„ is always, and every indiviſible Moment of Duration is 
te every where, certainly the Maker and Lord of all Things 
“ cannot be never and no where. Every Soul that has Per- 
« ception is, though in different Times and in different Or- 
« gans of Senſe and Motion ſtill the ſame indiviſible Perſon, 
There are given ſucceflive Parts in Duration, co-exiſtent Parts 
6 in Space, but neither the one nor the other is the Perſon of a 
« Man, or his thinking Principle; and much leſs can they be 
« found in the thinking Subſtance of God: Every Man ſo far as 
« he is a Thing that has Perception, is one and the ſame Man 
during his whole Life, in all and each of his Organs of Senſe, 
* God is the ſame God, always and every where. He is omni- 
e preſent, not virtually only, but alfo ſubſtantially ; for Virtue 
“cannot ſubſiſt without Subſtance. In him Þ are all things 

; | | B 2 60 COnN®- 

* Dr. Pocock derives the Latin Word Deus from the Arabic Du, (in 
the Oblique Caſe Di,) which ſignifies Lord. And in this Senſe, 
Princes are called Gods, P/a/m Ixxxii. Ver. 6. and Fohn x. Ver. 35. 
and Moſes is called a God to his Brother Aaron, and a God to Pharaoh, 
(Exed. iv. Ver. 16, and vii. Ver. 8. And in the ſame Senſe, the Souls 
of dead Princes were formerly by the Heathens called Gods, but 
falſly, becauſe of their want of Dominion. 

+ This was the Opinion of the Ancients. - So Pythagoras in Cicer, 
de Nat. Deor. Lib. 1. Dales, Anaxagoras, Virgil, Georg. Lib. 4. Ver. - 
220. and Æneid. Lib. 6. Ver. 721. Philo Allegor. at the Beginnin 
of Lib. 1. Aratus in his Phenom. at the Beginning. So alſo the iced 
Writers, as St. Paul, Ads xvii. Ver. 27, 28, St. John's Goſp. Chap, 

at” 7 


exxxix. Ver. 7, 8, 9. Solomon, 1 


* 
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cc contained and moved; yet neither affects the other: God 


“6e ſuffers nothing from the Motion of Bodies; Bodies find no Re- 
ce ſiſtanee from the Omnipreſence of God. T is allowed by all, 


cc that the ſupreme God exiſts neceſlarily ; and by the ſame Ne- 


& ceflity he exiſts always and every where. Whence alſo he is 
* & all Similar, all Eye, all Ear, all Brain, all Arm, all Power 


ce to preceive, to underſtand, to act; but in Manner not at all 
« Human, in a Manner not at all Corporal, ina Manner utter- 
ce ly unknown to us, as a blind Man has no Idea of Colours, 
& fo have we no Idea of the Manner by which the all-wife God 
ce perceives and underſtands all things. He is utterly void of all 
$ Body and bodily Figure, and can therefore be neither ſeen nor 
. heard, nor touched; nor ought he to be worſhipped under 
& the Repreſentation of any corporal Thing, We have Ideas 
« of his Attributes, but what the real Subſtance of any Thing is, 
cc we know not. In Bodies we ſee only their Figures and Co- 
$ lours, we hear only the Sounds, we touch only their outward 


& Surfaces, we ſmell only the Smells, and taſte the Savours; 


6 but their inward Subſtances are not to be known, either by 
& our Senſes or by any reflex Act of our Minds; much leſs then 


6c have we any Idea of the Subſtance of God, We know him 


5 only by his moſt wiſe and excellent Contrivances of Things 
cc and final Cauſes; we admire him for his Perfections; but we 


„“ reverence and adore him on Account of his Dominion. For 


c we adore him as his Servants; and a God without Domi- 
ce nion, Providence and final Cauſes, is nothing elſe but Fate 
© and Nature, Blind, metaphyſical Neceſſity, which is certain- 
ce ly the ſame always and every where, could produce no V arie+ 


ce ty of Things, All that Diverſity of natural Things which we 
6“ findſuited to different Times and Places could ariſe from no- 


6“ thing but the Ideas and Will of a Being neceſſarily exiſting. 
« But by Way of Allegory, God is ſaid to ſee, to ſpeal, ta 
© laugh, to love, to hate, to deſire, to give, to receive, to rejoice, 
de to be angry, to ſigh, to frame, to work, to build. For all our 


Notions of God are taken from the ent - Mankind, by a 
4 fer- 


iv. Per. 2. Moſer in Deut. iv. e. 12 and Ne Per. 14. Dovid, 44 75 
ps viii. Ver. 27, Job xxii. Ver 


3. 13, 14. Faremiah xxiii. - wg 23, 24. The Idolators ſuppoſed 
the Sun, Moon and Stars, the Souls of Men and other Parts of the 
World to be Parts of the prone God, and therefore to be worſhip- 
ped, but erroneouſly, 
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(e certain Similitude which, though nnd 5 ſome Like- 


<« neſs however. And thus much concerning God; to diſeourſe 
ce of whom from the Appearances of Things, does certainly be- 
<« Jong to natural Philoſophy.” : 


| This great Man has alſo given us his Thoughts concerning the 


Original of Nature, or the firſt Formation and Conſtitution of 


Things, which we think a very proper Sequel to. his foregoing 


Diſcourſe, and ſhall give the Reader in his own Words 

c All things being conſidered, it ſeems probable tome, that 
« God in the Beginning, formed Matter in ſolid, maſly, hard, 
<« impenetrable, moveable Particles, of ſuch and Figures, 


« and with ſuch other Properties, and in ſuch Proportion to 


“ Space, as moſt conduced to the End for which he formed 
c them; and that theſe primitive Particles being Solids, are in- 
« comparably harder than any poreous Bodies compounded of 


NM 


« them; even ſo very hard, as never to wear or break in Pieces; 
<< no ordinary Power being able to divide what God himſelf made 


« one in the firſt Creation. While the Particles continue entire, 
&« they may compoſe Bodies of one and the ſame Nature and Tex- 
« ture in all Ages: But ſhould they wear away, or break in Pie- 


ces, the Nature of Things depending on them would be 


« changed, Water and Earth compoſed of old worn Particles 


and Fragments of Particles, would not be of the ſame Nature 
ce and Texture now, with Water and Earth compoſed of en- 


« tire Particles in the Beginning. And therefore, that Nature 
« may be laſting, the Changes of corporal Things are to be pla- 
< oed only in the various Separations, and new Aſſociations and 
Motions of theſe permanent Particles; compound Bodies be- 
« ing apt to break, not in the midſt of ſolid Particles, but 
5 where thoſe Particles are laid together, and ouly touch! in a few 
«© Points,” 

Such is the natural, ſublime, and bonntifu 3 of the 
firſt Formation of Matter, and its Diſpoſition and Fitneſs to con- 
ſtitute the peculiar Nature and ſpecific Properties of Bodies. After 
which he goes on to ſhew us, that theſe Conſiderations afford us 
the fulleſt and cleareſt Conviction of Wiſdom and Deſign in all 
the Works of Creation, and are therefore to be regarded as the 


genuine Ny of natural qr and at the fame Time 
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«© Now by the Help of theſe Principles (viz. of Matter and 5 


Motion) all material Things ſeem to have been compoſed of 
the hard ſolid Particles above mentioned, variouſly affociated i in 
the firſt Creation by the Counſel of an intelligent Agent. For 
it became him who created them to create them. in Order, and 
if hedid fo, it's unpliloſophical to ſeek forany other Origin of the 


World, or to pretend that it might ariſe out of a Chaos by the 
mere Laws of Nature; though being once formed, it may con- 
tinue by thoſe Laws for many Ages. For while Comets move 


in very excentrick Orbs in all manner of Poſitions, blind F ate 
could nevef Hake all the Planets move one and the ſame Wayi in 
Orbs concentrick, ſome inconſiderable Irregularities excepted, 

which may have riſen from the mutual Actions of Comets and 


Planets upon one another, and which will be apt to increaſe, 


till this Syſtem wants a Reformation. Such a wonderful U- 
niformity in the Bodies of Animals, they having generally a 
right and a left Side ſhaped alike, and on either Side of their 
Bodies two Legs behind, and either two Arms, or two Legs, 
or two Wings before upon their Shoulders; and between their 
Shoulders a Neck running down into a Back- bone, and a Head 
upon it, and in it two Ears, two Eyes, a Noſe, a Mouth, 
and a Tongue, alike fituated. Alſo the firſt Contrivance-of 
thoſe very artificial Parts of Animals, 'the Eyes, Ears, Brain, 


Muſcles, Heart, Lungs, Midriff, Glands, Larynx, Hands, 


Wings, ſwimming Bladders, natural Spectacles, and oth 


Organs of Senſe and Motion, and the Inſtin& of Brutes and 
Inſects, can be the Effect of a powerful ever-living Agent, 
who being in all Places, is more able by his Will to move the 


Bodies within his boundlefs uniform Senſorium, and thereby 


to form and reform the Parts of the Univerſe, than we are by 
our Will to moye the Parts of our own Bodies. And yet we 
arenot to conſider the World as the Body « of God, or the ſe- 
veral Parts thereof as the Parts of God. He is an uniform 


Being, void of Organs, Members or Parts, and they are his 


Creatures ſubordinate to him, and ſubſervient to his Will; 
and he is no more the Soul of them, than the Soul of Man is 


the Soul of the Species of Things carried through the Organs 


ce 


of Senſe into the Place of its Senſation, where i it perceives 


" them wy Means of 1 its immediate Preſence, without the Inter- 


$ yention 
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c vention of any third Thing. The Organs 3 are not for 


<« enabling the Soul to perceive. the Species of Things in its 
« Senſorium, but only for conveying them thither; and God 
cc has no need of ſuch Organs, he being every where preſent to 
« the Things themſelves. And ſince Space is diviſible in inſini- 

« tum, and Matter is not neceſſarily in all Places, it may be 


ce alſo allowed, that God is able to create Particles of Matter of 


<« ſeveral Sizes and Figures, and.in ſeveral Proportions to Space,, 


c and perhaps of different Denſities and F. orces, and thereby to 


cc vary the Laws of Nature, and make Worlds of ſeveral Sorts 
c jn ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe. At leaſt, I on nothing of 
« Contradiction in all this.” 


Thus we have a Summary of the Newtonian Thaker, with . | 


general Rationale thereof; alſo we have at the ſame Time the 


moſt conſiſtent and natural Account of the Coſmogony, or original 
Formation of the Worid, that can be any where found, very dif- 


ferent from the weak, obſcure and ludicrous Stories we find amon g 
the Ancients, relative to this Matter. He likewiſe points out to 
us the Certainty and demonſtrative Proofs of infinite Power, Wiſ- 
dom, and Deſign in the eſtabliſhed Courſe of Nature in general; 


and particularly in the Conſtruction and Diſpoſition of the ſeveral 
Parts of every Kind of Body. And indeed it would argue in us ſuch 


a great Degree of Weakneſs as would fall but very little ſhort of 
Stupidity, if we could not underſtand, that the Eye was formed 
on purpoſe to ſee, and the Ear to hear, when we obſerve every 


Thing in their Structure neceſſary to anſwer thoſe Ends; and the 


ſame may be ſaid of the other Organs of Senſation. And we 
ſhould look upon it as a greater Degree of Infatuation, for a Per- 
ſon to ſuppoſe, that he who firſt invented a Teleſcope, did not un- 
derſtand the Nature of Viſion ; or that he who firſt contrived the 
Organ was not acquainted with the Doctrine of Sounds, than 
if he ſhould deny the plaineſt Propoſition in Euclid. How much 


more abſurd and ſenſeleſs muſt it be, to deny a perfect Know- 


ledge oftheſe Things, in him who firſt form'd the infinitely more per- 
fect Organs for theſe Purpoſes in animal Bodies! But to con- 
clude, 1 need only obſerve, that there is the ſame Sort of Demon- 
{tration for the Exiſtence of a Deity, which we collect ſrom Ob- 
ſervations and the Works of Nature, as Euclid makes Uſe of in 


his Elements of Geometry ; 'for his Method is only this, viz. to 
| | ſhew 


— 
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ſhew the Truth of a Propoſition by proving it to reſult from the 
Nature and Neteffity of Things, or by ſhewing the Abſurdity 


that would immediately follow from denying i it. Andthus, when 
in the Works of Nature we obſerve a certain End propoſed, and 


re Parts of Bodies every Way fitted and properly calculated to an- 


fwer that End; when all the Parts conducive thereto are finiſhed 
in the higheſt perfection; when they are neither more nor leſs 


than are neceffary; and when the whole, and every Part is an 
Effect ſurpaſſing all human Power, Art or Underſtanding; we 


are then ſtrictly neceſſitated to aſcribe them to the infinite Power 


and Wiſdom of God: For if we deny it to be his Work, we are 
then reduced to the moſt palpable Abſurdities of allowing Effects 


of infinite Kinds to exiſt without any adequate, or even poflible, 


Cauſe. For no Perſon of any Degree of Reaſon, could i impute 
them to Chance, 'or think them any caſual Events, but to givea 
direct and poſitive Proof of the higheſt Inſtance of divine Geometry 
and Harmony i in the Works of Nature; and to illuſtrate the ſame 
by a well-known Fact, let any Perſon draw a right Line, of a 


proper Length, in which let a well poliſhed Mirrour (either Con- 


ver or Concave) be placed, then ſhall all the Rays of Light be 


reflected from ſuch a Mirrour, in ſuch Manner, that the Place, 


the Center, and Focus of the Mirrour, the Place, and Image of the 
Object, are five Points that will ever divide that Line into mwffcal 
Proportions of which we ſhall give a mathematical Demonſtration 
in another Place; therefore ſuch a Conſideration muſt forever ſilence 
an Atheift, if the Depravity of Human Nature can be fo very great 
as to render it poſſible for any ſuch Perſon to exiſt. Upon all Ac- 
counts therefore the Principles of Theology are in the higheſt De- 

ree certain and /cientifical, and therefore we ſhall take a curſory 
ok them as they copiouſly ariſe and offer themſelves to our No- 
tice, fromevery Subjetwecanexamine in the amazing and bound- 
leſs Field of Nature, having firft of all premiſed, Thatthehuman 


 UnderftandingextendstonoIdeasor Principles of Knowledge, but 
thoſe which are derived from the Impreſſions of material Objects up- 

onthe Senſes. This is a fundamental Truth, which we ſo conſtantly 
experience, and is in itſelf ſo evident, thatitis one of thoſe Principles 


we call Axioms, or ſuch as cannot be made plainer, by any Demon- 
ſtration, than they are in their N ature by mere — 
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From hence we are aſſured, that no immaterial Beings, or Spi- 


its, as we call them, can be the Objects of human Knowledge, 
any farther than they can by any Means affect the Senſes; and 


by ſome of the wiſer Part of Men, it is queſtioned if they can ; 
do that. But be this as it will, it is certain, that the real Eſ- 


ſence of Matter and Spirit is wholly unknown to Man; and is 
to be diſcovered only by their ſenſible Properties, Modifications, 
and Effects. We find ſomething in Nature of which all ſenſi- 
ble Objects conſiſt, and we call that Matter, or Subſtance; and 
that is one Way or other diſcoverable by all our Senſes. 

On the other Hand, we find this Matter, under all its various 
Forms, when conſidered in itſelf, abſolutely inert, inactive, 
motionleſs, and without any Power to alter its preſent State; 


but when we conſider theſe Parts of Matter variouſly aſſociated 


together in the Compoſition of different Bodies, we then ob- 


ſerve a Power between them which actuates, and puts them in 


Motion, and is the Cauſe of all thoſe different Effects that are 
produced in their various Admixture in the Compoſition of all 


natural Bodies, and this we call the hanged an . or Agency | 


of Nature. 


Again, this Power is obſerved ſo to a8 upon, and influence 
the ſeveral Parts of Matter, as to cauſe them to unite and form 


themſelves into ſuch Kind of Bodies, and with ſuch particular 
Properties and Qualities, as fit and qualify them to anſwer ſome 


general Purpoſe or End, and thereby evidently we ſee the Effects 


of Deſign and Contrivance, and conſequently diſcover the Exi- 
ſtence of an Author of ſuch univerſal Wiſdom, Power and Still; 


and as theſe E ? fects are obſerved to be above all the Powers of 
human Nature, they muſt neceſſarily be the Work of that Mind, 


or Spirit, we call Gor: And, laftly, as the Power which orders 


all Things appears to be unlimited, and his Deſigns perfect 
and without End, it follows, that ſuch a Being, or Spirit, muſt 
be poſſeſſed of infinite N unn ame all other 3 
Perfections. 


By ſuch a Method of Obſervation and Reaſoning, it is, that ; 


we come by the genuine and proper Notions of a Deity ; and 
there is no other Way that we can have any real Knowledge of 
a Supreme Being. The Arguments, a Priori, from the Nature 


and r of 3 give us us but a _ aud uncertain Light . 
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10 of THEOLOGY, | 
' Into this great Doctrine: But thoſe, a Pofteriori, from the Ope- 
rations of Nature, are ever clear, certain, and conclufive; and 


what have always been looked upon as the Ang. unerring Light 


of Nature. 


And Ines every Part of Nature's Works aloud proclaims the 


Power, Wiſdom and Glory of Gop ; we ſhall point out to our 


Readers, the particular Topics from whence theſe ſublime Ar- 
ents are more immediately deduced, and on which this na- 


tural and moſt rational THEOLOGY depends; which we diſtin- 
guiſh into its ſeveral Species in the following Manner. 


s 
r 


Fey Paysico-THEoLOGY, or that ariſing from the Conſider - 
ation of meer Matter. As the Parts of Matter are themſelves 
inert, the Power that actuates and moves them muſt be divine. 


The uniform Manner in which this Power always acts, is an 


Argument of its being divine; for whatever Names we call it 


by, it ever acts in the ſame Manner, viz. by Attraction, in very 
near Diſtances, of the Particles or Maſſes ; or by Repulſion, when 


they exceed that Diſtance; for it is always obſerved, that 


| where the Sphere of this attracting Power ends, there a repulſive 


Force begins. Nor is the Extent of the attracting Sphere the 


ſame every where, or among all the Parts of Matter, but varies 


according to the different Deſign it is to anſwer : Thus, among 


the Corpuſcles of Matter, it extends to a very ſmall, yea, alto- 
gether inſenſible Diſtance ; in the Magnet, to a conſiderable and 


ſenſible Diſtance, and in the larger Bodies of the Syſtem, to a 
Diſtance beyond our Comprehenſion. Theſe Circumſtances all 
prove Wiſdom and Deſign in the Being from | whence theſe 
Powers are derived. Again, the Effects of theſe Powers are all 
very different, ſuch as the Nature of Things requires; thus a 
Coheſion, or Union of the Parts of Matter in one Caſe is produ- 
ced ; in another, a Separation of the Parts; and thence it is, 
e find, innumerable Claſſes of con//tent Bodies on one Hand, 
and of elaſtic Bodies on the other, both which are neceſſary in 
the preſent State of Nature. We farther obſerve, that ſome of 
thoſe Powers act in a general Way on all Parts of Matter; and 


others in a very particular Manner, as that of the Magnet, 
which extends to no other Bodies but the Magnet and Iron; 


* the Reaſon thereof is evident, v . the Needle only 
was 
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| was neceſſary to be animated thereby for the Purpoſes of Navi- 


gation. The conſtant and inceſſant Action of this Power proves 
it to be a divine Energy; for were theſe Powers of Attraction, 
Repulſion, or Gravitation, to intermit or ceaſe for any Time, we 
ſhould ſee all Nature in Confuſion ; there would be no Cobeſan, | 
no Elaſticity, no Weight in Bodies; and therefore it could be of 

no Sort of Uſe in Nature. And laſtly, we obſerve, that the va- 


rious Parts of Matter receive from this Power a peculiar and 


ſpecific Diſpoſition to unite and form themſelves into innume- 
rable diſtin Subſtances, always retaining the fame Forms, Pro- 
perties, and general Natures ; from whence ariſes that infinite 
Variety of different Orders and Claſſes of Beings, more or leſs 
perfect in their ſeveral Kinds and Species. All theſe Obſer- 
vations moft evidently prove a divine Agency on the Parts of inert 
Matter, conſtituting and preſerving an infinitely various, beau- 
tiful, and harmoneous CEconomy of Nature. 

From this general View of a divine Ordination in Matter, we 
proceed to conſider the wonderful Inſtances of Counſel and De- 
fign in the Nature, Frame, and End, we ſo evidently obſerve 
in the Structure and Properties of that infinite Variety of Bodies 
we ſee it formed and moulded into by the ſame Almighty Hand: 
Beginning firſt with thoſe which are moſt conſiderable, viz. 
the celeſtial Bodies, or thoſe we call World, and of which Sy- 
ſtems of Worlds are formed. And firſt, in each Syſtem we 


find one Body much more conſpicuous than the Reſt, which af- 


fords us the illuſtrious Topic of 

II. HeLio-THEoLoGy, or a Demonſtration of infinite Pow- 
er and Wiſdom in the Formation of the Sun, For whether 
we conſider its component Parts, its prodigious and immenſe. 
Bulk, its Poſition or Situation in the Syſtem, and its Office 
there, it will appear in every Particular, much more upon the 


Whole together, to be the loudgſt Oracle of Divinity in its great 
- Contriver, which the Works of Nature afford. As to the 


Bulk or Magnitude of the Sun, it is, indeed, immenſely great, 
(being at leaſt roo Times larger in Diameter than the Globe of 
the Earth we live on) but this ſtupendous Bulk is neceſſary in 
the Sun, when we conſider it as the Fountain of Light and Heat 
to a Syſtem of ſuch prodigious Dimenſions, as that of our Pla- 


nets and Comets i is known to be; for by a Computatien, it is 
| 8 C 0 eaſily 
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1 Of THEOLOGY, 


eaſily found, that the Magnitude of the Sun, with reſpect to 
the planetary Syſtem, bears no greater Proportion than that of 8 
2 common- ſized Candle to a Room of a circular Form of a 
100 Feet in Diameter; and therefore, its Light and Heat will 
appear to be nothing more than is quite neceſſary to illuminate 
and cheriſh the planetary Bodies of the Syſtem ; and very ſmall 
it muſt be indeed, for anſwering ſuch Purpoſes in the Bodies of 
the Comets that. rove to vaſtly greater Diſtances. Again, the 


| prodigious Magnitude of the Sun is neceſſary to anſwer the Pur- 


poſes of a gravitating Force; for the Power of Gravity is well 
known to act upon Bodies according to their ſolid Dimenſions, 
or is proportioned to the Quantity of Matter; therefore, unleſs 
the Sun's Body were vaſtly large, and contained a prodigious 
Quantity of Matter, there could not be a ſufficient centripetal 
Force, in the central Body of the Syſtem, to govern the Mo- 
tions of ſeveral revolving Bodies of the Planets and Comets, 
and retain them in their proper Orbits; all which plainly proves 
infinite Wiſdom and Deſign in the Formation of the Sun in reſpect 
to its Magnitude : In the next Place, if we conſider the Matter 
of the Sun's Body, we ſhall find it to be fuch as conſtitutes the 
pureſt and moſt intenſe Fire in Nature; and it is neceſſary it 
ſhould be thus, that it might afford a ſufficient Quantity of Light 
and Heat tq the ſeveral planetary Worlds; for according to the 
preſent Conftitution of Nature, it would be impoſſible for any 
of them to ſubſiſt without ſuch a Proviſion : This We are certain 
of with reſpect to our own Earth, and Reaſon: bids us conclude 
it for all the Reſt ; for without Heat, it is well known, there 
could be no ſuch Thing as animal Life, no vegetable Growth, 

no mineral Productions of any Kind, nor any Motion or Fluidi- 
ty in Bodies; without this Principle of genial Heat to actuate 
the Parts of Matter, and make them move into all the ſpecific 


Forms of Bodies, they would be all fixed, and congealed into one 


motionleſs and adamantine Maſs, ſuch would be the horrid 
Aſpect and Condition of Nature without the ſolar Beams. Then, 
ſuppoſing there was Heat, that alone would anſwer no Purpoſe ; a 
for without Light at the ſame Time, how wretched muſt be the 
Condition of every animal Syſtem, and our Exiſtence in that 
Caſe would be worſe than none at all; how great therefore the 


Wisdom and Goodneſs of the Author of Nature to cauſe that 


both 


a. «6 SCIENCE. 13 
oy thoſe neceſſary and ſalutary Effects ſhould reſult ſolely from 
the Action of the Particles of Fire! 

But we have, as yet, conſidered only one Part of the Subſtance, 
or Matter of the Sun's Body; for according to all our Knowledge 
of Fire, we find, that there is conſtantly a Pabulum neceſfary to 
ſupport it, by which we mean ſomething inflammable, of whoſe 
Parts are naturally converted into Fire; ſuch then we muſt ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſe is the internal Part, or Nucleus of. the Sun's Body, 
and indeed, we ſee ſomething of this in what we uſually call the 
Maculæ, or Spots in the Sun; for they appear to be nothing more 
than the Parts of this internal Nucleus, exhauſted' of their igni- 
hed Particles, or inflammable Matter, and what we commonly 
call a Calx; for ſuch Parts will always appear dark or opake. 
From whence we may infer, that the Fire of the Sun muſt neceſ- 
ſarily ſtand in need of a conſtant Recruit of this ignific Matter, or 


S Paulwm; and this too we are aſſured of from Obſervation ; for 


the Spots of the Sun, we often nd, will diſappear of a fudden, and 
its whole Face appear with an uniform Ardour and Refulgence, 
and will continue fo to do for Years together; the Spots then 
begin to appear again, and from Year to Year increaſe, after 
which, the Sun being again repleniſhed with new Pabulum, they 
diſappear again, and ſo on, as has been obſerved from Age to 
Age. But whence this Supply is derived, we have not hitherto 
been able to determine. It is, however, very probably conjectured 
to be made by the Bodies of the Comets at different Times falling 
into the Sun; for it is well known, that the Comets, each Time 
they return, approach nearer to the Sun, in their Peribelion, and at 
Jaſt drop into it: Beſides, we are well aſſured, that the Bodies 
of the Comets are the fitteſt of any we know of in Nature for 
that Purpoſe, as they conſiſt of ſuch a prodigious Quantity of 
inflammable Matter, that ſo readily kindles into, and conſtitutes 
that enormous Pillar of fiery Matter, that we call their Tails, 
whenever they are ſufficiently heated by the Sun; and we know 
rot but this may be the principal, if not the only End they an- 
ſwer. 

As to the Atmoſphere of the Sun, we ſhall here ſay nothing, 
though it is well known, that a Body of Fire, or Flame, can- 


not ſubſiſt without it; and Sir Jane Newton has mentioned ſuch a 
Thing 


bs | F THEOLOGY, 
Thing, and therefore it is probable, that ſuch a circumambient 
Medium may be provided for the Sun, to keep its Parts together. 
The Situation of the Sun in the Center of the Syſtem is in the 
next Place highly worthy our Notice; for on this Account his 
Light and Heat are equally and uniformly diſpenſed to each par- 
ticular Planet of the Syſtem, at all Times, and every Part of 
their Orbit; and this, with regard to the Nature of the Inha- 
bitants, muſt be abſolutely neceſſary, if we may judge from our 
own Caſe; ſince, if the Sun's Diſtance was any thing remarkably 
variable, itis well known, that Heat in one Caſe, and Coldneſs in 
the other, would ſoon become intolerable; ſince Bodies of every 
Kind, in our Globe, are fitted only to ſuſtain one and the ſame 
conſtant Degrees of Heat and Cold; had the Sun, therefore, not 
been poſited in the Center, the Caſe of the Planets would have 
been much like that of the Comets, parched up with Heat, if not 
wholly ſet on Fire, in their neareſt Approach to the Sun, and 85 
zen, or congealed to Stone, in their greateſt Receſs from it; 
ſhort, in tuch a Caſe, there could be no planetary Syſtem at al, 
Alſo this central Situation of the Sun occaſions that the Power of 
Gravity is at all Times equally the ſame upon each particular 1 
Planet, and that is an abſolutely neceſſary Condition for their 
moving in circular Orbits, or ſuch as are nearly ſo, which i is the 
preſent Caſe of all the Planets of the Syſtem: From hence we M 
obſerve, that every particular Circumſtance, with reſpect to the 


t A % 


Sun, is the immediate Reſult of Pre- determination, Counſel, Fa 
and Deſign. 4 

III. PlAxETo-TRROLOOv. The Theory of the Planets is 
the next great Source of Theological Principles, or convincing =; | 
bi Proofs of an infinite Power, and an all-wiſe Providence in the 
L: original Plan of this Syſtem ; for if we regard them as Places of a ! 
Nt Habitation for infinite Species of Animals, and particularly thoſe * 


of a rational and ſuperior Kind, we ſhall find all Circumſtances of 
each particular Planet ordered and adapted to anſwer ſuch a Pur- Þ 
poſe; this every Way appears from the ſeveral Parts of which our pg 
Planetary Globe is compoſed; one Part of whichis Land, for Man " 
and various Kinds of Animals to live thereon; and another Part 
Water, for the infinite Kinds of Fiſhes, and other Species of 1 
aquatic Animals, whoſe Nature, Form, and Parts plainly in- _ 


dicate, that this Element was deſigned, originally, for them; 
Wa _ 
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the 3 3 another Element, naturally fitted 
for all the winged Tribe more immediately, and alſo for animal 
and vegetable Life in every Creature of theſe Kinds: Alſo in 
the Earth and Sea we conſtantly obſerve a Diſpoſition in the 
Parts of Matter, (ariſing from a generical or pla/iic Power firſt 
communicated thereto) to form itſelf into all the various Species 


of animal, vegetable, and mineral Subſtances, and this accord-  _ 


ing to one conſtant Tenor, perpetually throughout the whole 
Courſe of Nature. Hence it is, we ſee no new Orders of Bei 
ariſe among us, nor any of the Old annihilated, or quite deſtroy- 
ed. And as it appears, that a Place of Habitation was the origi- 
nal Deſign in our Globe, we have Reaſon to think the ſame of 
all the Reſt: For as Nature is uniform in all her Works of the 
ſame Kind, and as the other Planets are ſimilar Parts with our 
Earth, they doubtleſs are Places of Habitation for various Spe- 
cies of Beings; though perhaps not the ſame, in all Reſpects, 
as thoſe belonging to our Earth. | 

This then being the Caſe, we ſhall next obſerve, that the Fi- 
gure of the Planets is a Proof of the greateſt Wiſdom and De- 
ſign; for with reſpect to Man, the principal Inhabitant, no 
other Figure, than that of a Globe, could have been ſuitable to 
have anſwered the Conveniencies of human Life ; with regard to 
other Animals, the Figure would have been of no Conſideration, 
as their Manner of Life does no Way depend upon it. But 
Man, who was deſigned for greater Views, to act in a much 
larger Sphere, and to live in Society over the whole habitable 
Earth, finds all theſe great Purpoſes much more commodiouſly 
anſwered upon the Iurface of a Globe, than he could have done 
upon a large and extenſive Plain; which muft have been = | 
Cafe, if the Earth had any other Figure than that of a Globe; 
cylindric Form would have abſolutely rendered it unfit for A 
to have paſt from one Part to the other; as the Power of Gravity 
would have affected him in ſuch an unequal Manner, that he 
could not poſſibly have attempted to have gone round, or from one 
Part to the other; and the ſame may be ſaid for the Form of a 
Cube, or any other irregular Figure; the prodigious Ridges and 
high-pointed Mountains, would have been a perpetual Bar to 
Society and Commerce to the Inhabitants of ſuch a figured 


Earth. Moreover, that according to the common Courſe of 
Na- 


16 Of THEOLOGY, 
Nature, it would be a thing impoſſible for Oceans 190 Seas to 
have had any Being in any other Figure but that of a Globe, or 
nearly ſo. For had there been Water, it muſt have been of a 
ſpherical Figure from the Nature of Gravity; and therefore 
muſt have over-flowed every plain Surface below it; of Courſe 
then, the Land muſt be every where, from the Center at leaſt, 
as high as the Water, and conſequently, the Land and Water 
together muſt conſtitute one uniform Surface of a Globe. 
Upon the whole, then, we muſt conclude, that as the ſphe- 
rical Figure reſults from the equal and uniform Attraction of 
Gravity, (as is evident from every Drop of a Fluid, which na- 
turally acquires that Form when left to itſelf). ſo every Planet 
or Body of the Syſtem muſt be of the ſame Form or Figure; 
and this we can eaſily prove is the Caſe of the Sun, the Moon, 
the Planets, and Comets, by the Teleſcope; and this Unifor- 
mity of Figure, in all the great Bodies in the Syſtem, plainly 
'ſhews itſelf to be a final Cauſe, and conſequently a Proof of Fore- 
caſt and Deſign, and not the Work of Chance. _ 

And as theſe planetary Globes were deſigned for Places of 
Habitation to innumerable Species of Beings, it was abſolutely 


neceſſary they ſhould be very large, to anſwer ſuch Purpoſes, and g 
accordingly we find, they have all a conſiderable Magnitude, the b 
leaſt of theſe Globes being about 2500 Miles in Diameter; and 
the largeſt more than 80000; and ſuch a Diſproportion in Mag- 4 
nitude r may be obſerved, in the Size, or Bulks of the Inhabi- - 
tants of each of theſe Globes reſpectively; and therefore, ac- Ky 


cording to the Rules of Analogy, the People of Jupiter muſt be t. 
at leaſt 60 Feet high, ſince the Body of that Planet is at leaſt 47 


more than ten times as much in Diameter as our Earth; and C 
the People in Mercury may be conſidered as Dwarfs in reſpect to 
to ourſelves. Hence, not only an extenſive Scene for Action 10 


to the various Inhabitants of each planetary World is by this * 
Means afforded, but likewiſe an Opportunity of the greateſt ot] 

Variety and Diverſity in the Structure of the ſeveral Parts, to in 
ſhew us, that the Whole is the Work of Omnipotence and infinite ab, 
Wiſdom ; for Neceſſity would produce every Thing alike, and : 
Chance every Thing unlike, and fit for no Uſe at all, unleſs by Sc 
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As to the Number of the Planets, this ſeems to be the Ef- 
fect alſo of Deſign; ; for in our Syſtem, the Number of plane- 
tary Worlds, is but Six; for; had there been a greater Number, 
ſince their Diſtances in that Caſe muſt have been proportion- 
ably greater, they muſt have been all involved in great Dark- 
ſy and Obſcurity, and their periodical Revolutions extremely 
ſlow and tedious. As the Caſe at preſent ſtands; the Extremes 
of Light and Darkneſs, of Swiftneſs and Slowneſs of Motion, 
among the planetary Orbs, are very great, and, as much as we 
can ſuppoſe, conſiſtent with general Beauty and Order, obſerved 
in all other Parts of Nature's. handy-Works. Another thing, 
which demonſtrates Contrivance and Deſign, is the Form of 
the planetary Orbits, which are nearly circular; for thereby - 
they are rendered much fitter Scenes for Habitztions, than 
otherwiſe they could have been; ſince *tis by this Form on- 
ly, that they can have the Sun always at an equal Diſtance; 
and therefore, nearly an equal Diſtribution of his Light and' 
Heat, as we before obſerved, was abſolutely neceſſary to qua- 
lify the Planets for habitable Worlds; furthermore, the Motions 
of the Planets are rendered equal, ad uniform, which could 
not have been, if the Planet had moved i in any other Orbits, 
but ſuch as are circular. | 
The Direction ofthe Planets Motions being the ſame among them 
all, while thoſe of the Comets are all different one from the other, 
are plainly the Effect of Deliberation and Deſign; for had they 
moved in different Directions, ſo near each other, and ſo cloſe to 
the Center, their gravitating Forces would have been conſtantly 
diſturbed by their mutual Attractions, which muſt have produced 
Confuſion, and conſtant Irregularity in their Motions, if not a 
total Deſtruction of the Syſtem itſelf in a ſnort Time; whereas 
now, ſince their Motions are in circular Orbits, and in the 
ſame Directions, they are ſo far from interfering with each 
other, and having any perturbating Forces, that they all revolve 
in one beautiful Choir, with great Regularity and Kamen 
about the central Sun. 
The next thing remarkable in 2 Planets, and which ahs 
Sceptic himſelf muſt allow to be a Matter of Deſign, is their 
Rotation about their Axes, or what is called their diurnal NA 


tion; for this no won” follows from their anuual Motion, but 
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is {till abſolutely neceſlary for the comfortable Exiſtence, or 
Well-being of their Inhabitants ; for, without this wiſe Provi- 
ſion, they would ſome of them have always been in the en- 
lightened Hemiſphere, while the other half, deprived of the 
Bleſſing of the ſolar Beams, had been abandoned to utter Dark- 


neſs, and doomed to one eternal Night; a Diſparity, in the 


| Proceedings of Providence, never to be ſuppoſed, or ſuſpected: 


Tis true, the Periods of this diurnal Motion, are of an unequal 
Duration, being ſome of a longer, and others, of a ſhorter Con- 
tinuance; in our own Planet, the Earth, it laſts nearly 24 


Hours ; by this Means, we have the neceſſary and uſeful Al- 


ternation of Day and Night; the one for Exerciſe and Labour, 


the other for Reſt and Refreſhment, by which are ſupplied the 


neceſſary Recruits of Nature: And ſuch is the Ss no doubgy 
of the other planetary Inhabitants. bf 

Again, ſuppoſing a diurnal Motion; that is not in itſelf ſuf- 1 
ficient to compleat the Felicity of the Inhabitants; for ſuppo- 
ſing each Globe were to revolve about the Sun, upon an Axis 
n to the Planes of their Motion, then would their 
Days and Nights be for ever equal, and the Seaſons of the Vear 
invariably the ſame to the Inhabitants of each reſpective Part; 
but to obviate this diſagreeable Sameneſs of Things, and to af- 
ford that requiſite and uſeful Variety (and which every rational 
Creature is naturally formed to delight in) the wiſe Contriver. 
of the Whole has, in the beſt Manner, adapted every Part; 
and fo, among other Inſtances of his Regard, he has given 
to the Axes of the Earth, and other Planets, an obligue Po- 
ſition, by which Means, the Days and Nights become conſtantly 
unequal, and we enjoy the beautiful and four-fold Variety of 
Seaſons, and reap all the Advantages of Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn, and inter, in each revolving Year. 

But the Maſter-Piece of divine Mechaniſm, in the Dont dien 
of the planetary Syſtem, and that which, above all Things be- 


| ſides, declares the Omnipotency and boundleſs Wiſdom: of the 


Architect, is the conſtituting, and rightly adjuſting thoſe ſtu- 
pendous Powers, by which thoſe planetary Bodies, of different 
Magnitudes and Diſtances, are made to' revolve in ſo conſtant 
and uniform a Manner about the Center of Force. The Powers 


we here ſpeak of are of two different Kinds, one of which is 
| called 
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5 called the projedtile Force, by which, if it acted alone, it would 
be carried out of its Orbit in a right Line; the other is a cen- 
tripetal Force, which acting alone, would carry the Body di- 
rectly down to the Center: Now, every Body that moves in a 
Curve about a Center, muſt have its Motion produced and re- 
gulated by a Compoſition of theſe two Forces, and there is 
one particular Ratio only, in which they can be ſo combined 
as to produce a circular Motion; for were either of theſe Forces to 
be greater or leſs than it is, for any given Diſtance of à Planet, 
that Planet would always recede from, or approach to the Sun, 
and fo render the Planets unfit for the Purpoſes they were ori- 
ginally deſigned to anſwer. But we ſhall proceed farther in this 
important Particular, when we come to treat of the Motion of 
the Comets. 

IV. SELE 60. Taub oe or the DoRittie of the an er 
Moons, which afford us a copious Syſtem of Theological Princi- 
ples; for as theſe are a Sort of ſecondary Planets, which revolve 
about the primary ones, by the ſame ſtated Laws of Motion as 
they do about the Sun, it follows in general, that the ſame Power 
and wiſe Conduct has been employed i in their original Inſtitution, 
as we have before obſerved, in regard to the Motion, Magnitude, 
and Diſtances of the principal Planets; for they are moved by the 
ſame Laws of a projectile and centripetal Force, in Orbits of a 
circular Form; all in the ſame Direction from the Weſt to the 
Eaft; at different unequal Diſtances from the Center, and of 
large and different Magnitudes, correſponding to thoſe of the 
Primaries, and in different Numbers, as their Nature and Uſe 


require. For, the Deſign of a Moon was to illuminate the 


primary Planet, to the End that in the Sun's Abſence, or Night- 
time, it might not be left totally dark; thus, where no ſuch 
Moon-light i is required, we find no Satellite, or Moon, as in the 
remarkable Caſe of Mercury and Venus, which being placed in 
the denſer Part of the ſolar Rays, have the Light of their At- 
moſphere undoubtedly ſo great by Night, as to render a lunar 
Reflection unneceſſary in thoſe glowing Orbs. But the Earth, 
whoſe Situation is aſſigned at a greater Diſtance, has the Light 
by Night ſo weak, as to require, in ſome Meaſure, the Uſe of a 
Moon; and accordingly we find, that indulgent Providence has 
ſupplied it with one, which alone anſwers all our Purpoſes. Mars 
D 2 18 
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is ſtill further removed from the Sun, tis true, and yet has no 


Moon; but this can be no Objection againſt a lunar Inſtitu- 


tion, becauſe, that Planet js of a peculiar Make from any of the 


Reſt, as is evident from his red Aſpect, by which it is plain, 
the Matter of that Planet reflects more of the red-making Rays 


of the Sun, than that of any other Planet, which all appear 
of a white Light; and theſe red Lights may be detained in the 
Atmoſphere of Mars, in order to render a Moon uſeleſs : Or, it 
may be, the Inhabitants of that Planet may have their Eyes ſo form- 
ed as to ſee with a much leſs Degree of Light than is neceſſary 


for us; for a free, wiſe Agent may not always chuſe to execute 


all his Deſigns upon the very {ame Plan, though he may have 


the ſame Things in View, in them all. | 
The next Planet, Jupiter, which is much farther . from 


the Fountain of Light, is accomodated with no leſs than four 


Moons, which it muſt be ſuppoſed were to illuminate that huge 
Planet in its darkſome Tour from the Sun; and in the Planet Saturn, 
we obſerve no leſs than five, beſides a very large Ring, encompaſſing 
the Body of that Planet, which extraordinary Apparatus muſt be 
certainly deſtined for the common Purpoſe of reflecting Light on 
the Saturnian Inhabitants, in their very diſtant and dreary Situation, 
where the Light of the Sun is near a hundred times leſs than with us. 
But another grand, if not the principal Deſign of a Satellite, 


or Moon, is to agitate, or give Motion to the Fluids of their 


primary Planets; at leaſt, this is well known to be the Caſe of 
our own Moon; whoſe Influence is abſolutely neceſſary, and 
is the fole Cauſe of Motion i in the Waters of our Oceans, pro- 
ducing the Tides, or the Flux and Reflux of the Seas, by which 


Means, the Waters are kept pure and wholeſome, and are ren- 


dered much more ſerviceable for the Purpoſes of Navigation, 
The ſame Thing we obſerve, with Reſpect to the Atmoſphere, 
or Body of fluid Air; which, as it is leſs denſe than Water, 
by many hundred Times, ſo the Agitations, or Tides, occa- 
ſioned in it, by the Moon, will be in Proportion greater than 
thoſe of the Ocean, and this Motion of the Air is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to render it ſalubrious, or fit for animal, or vege- 
table Life; all which is evident, by too common Experience 
of ſtagnant Fluids of every Kind, which, by that Means, al- 
ways putrify, and prove mortal to every Creature that moves 
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in them; * this we may ſuppoſe t to be the Uſe of the Moons, 
alſo in Jupiter and Saturn, and, perhaps, in a more extenſive 
and higher Degree. In the laſt Place, theſe ſecondary Planets 
may alſo be deſtined for the Habitation of different Species of 
Animals, and other Kind of Beings: Since they are all of them 
of a very large Bulk; many of thoſe belonging to Jupiter and 
Saturn, are bigger than our Earth, and, none of them much leſs 
than the two primary Planets, Mercury and Mars. Upon the 


Whole then, we have Reaſon to conclude, that the ſecondary 


Planets make the ſecond great Order of the Creation, and are 
wonderful Inſtances of a benign Providence and Goodneſs, and 
by no > Means the fortuitous Production of Chance. 1 | 

V. Comtro-TaroLoGY ; the late N made i in 
the Aſtronomy of Comets lay open to our View the moſt won- 
derful and amazing Scenes of Omnipotence, Wiſdom, and Provi- 
dence, that the whole Theatre of Nature affords; whether we re- 
gard the Matter or Subſtance of which they conſiſt, the Powers 
by which they are moved, the Manner and Form of their Mo- 
tions and Orbits which they deſcribe, or their extreme  Veloci- 
ties and periodical Revolutions. 

As to the Subſtance of the Comets, it is, beyond all Diſpute, 
the moſt ſingular and extraordinary that we find in the Compo- 
ſition of any Body in Nature; for there is no Body beſide, in 
which we obſerve two ſuch extremely oppoſite Properties of 
Matter, viz. its being fixed on one Hand, and volatile on the 
other, in a Degree, which ſurpaſſes all Imagination; and who 
does not immediately ſee, that this is abſolutely neceſlary in the 
Nature and State of a Comet, and therefore the plaineſt Effect 
of Counſel and Deſign ? For had the Matter of Comets been the 
ſame that we find in other Bodies, each Comet in its Approach 
to the Sun, would have been gradually diſſolved, or diffipated i into 
Fume and Vapour, and fo their whole Nature and Frame have 
been deſtroyed ; for tho? the moſt fixed Body that we know of in 
Nature, which is Gold, will endure the utmoſt Heat of a Glaſs- 
Houſe-Fire, for Years together, without the leaſt Diminution 
yet it will be vitrified, calcined, and volatilized all away in the 
intenſer Heat of a Burning-Glaſs, which is not by many Mil- 


lion of Times ſo great as the Heat of the Sun, which ſome - 
of 
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of the Comets are obliged to undergo in their neareſt Approach to 
it; from whence it may be eaſily conjectured to what a ſtupen- 
dous Degree, the Particles of the Comet muſt be in one Part 
fixed and permanent, not to be moved or altered by ey an in- 
expreſſible Degree of Heat. 

On the other hand, when we conſider the extreme Volatility 
and Inflammability of other Parts of its Subſtance, we ſhall find 
our Reaſon equally at a ſtand, if we attempt to form a juſt Idea 
of it: Theſe Parts begin to move with ſmall Degrees of Heat, and 
greater Quantities are volatilized, as the Comet paſſes thro? greater 


Degrees of Heat, till having reached, and ſomewhat paſſed che Pe- | 


rihelion, or neareſt Diſtance from the Sun, amazing Quantities of 
this ſubtile Matter, become ignified, and are made to aſcend in that 
enormous Flame, or Pillar of fiery Vapour, that conſtitutes what 
we call the Tail of a Comet; as we are not hitherto acquaint- 
ed with the Deſign, or Ends to be anſwered by the Camets For- 
mation, we cannot ſay to what Purpoſe this different Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Matter in a Comet may be applied; it is ſufficient 
to know, from all its Circumſtances, nay we muſt neceſſarily 
conclude, that it is the immediate Reſult of the omnipotent Fiat 
of a Deity. 
In the next Place, the Form of the Comets Orbits highly 
deſerves our Attention ; for, though they are of the ſame Kind 
with the planetary Orbits, viz. Ellipſes ; yet are they juſt in 
the contrary Extreme; for, as the planetary Ellipſes difter very 
little from Circles, thoſe of the Comets are as much ellipti- 
cal, or eccentric as poſſible; yea, ſome of them have the Sides of 
their Orbits but little different from parallel ſtrait Lines. The 
Comet's Orbi!, that is leaſt of all elliptical, goes to a Diſtance, 
near ſeventy Times farther from the Sun at one Time, than 
another; and that which is moſt of all elliptical has its great- 
eſt Diſtance from the Sun, more than twenty thouſand Times 
at the leaſt; therefore, upon the Whole, it appears, that ſuch 
a great Variety, in the two Extremes of elliptic Orbits, muſt 
be the plaineſt Indication of infinite Wiſdom and Deſign. 
From the ſame Conſideration, it muſt alſo appear, that the om- 
nipotent Power muſt neceſſarily be concerned in producing Mo- 
tion in Orbits of ſo wonderful a Form; ſince the Motion of every 


fuch Body mult reſult from a Competition of two F orces, one of 
which 


to 
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which is a uniform, projectile F orce, and the other, a cen- 
tral Force, or ſuch as tends to the Center of the Sun, and which 
is always variable, decreaſing conſtantly as the Squares of the 
Diſtances increaſe; and therefore, though in one of the Orbits, 


it is four hundred Million of Times greater upon the Comet, in 


one Part of the Orbit than in another, yet, notwithſtanding : 
all this prodigious Inequality of Force upon the Comets in 
general, they all move with the utmoſt Regularity, and Har- 


mony. 
The Velocity of their Motiens is another engaging "Cant 


ration; for that is every-where variable through the Orbit, and 


at each End of it, in a ſurpriſing Degree, in that Comet where 
the Difference of the Velocities, when neareſt and fartheſt from 
the Sun is leaſt of all, it amounts to a greater Diſproportion, 
than that of five Thouſand to One; and in another Orbit, the 
Comet moves four hundred Million of Times faſter, when he 
is neareſt the Sun, than when he is fartheſt from it. How 
wonderful muſt ſuch Extremes of Velocity be, and yet, how 
nicely reſulting from the ſtated Laws of e by which the 
whole Syſtem is governed! c 
The Periods of cometary Revolutions next raiſe our Admi- 
ration; a different Deſign here ſhews itſelf from that, by which 
the planetary Motions * were directed, the longeſt Period of a 
Planet being not half the ſhorteſt Period of a Comet, and what. 
a wonderful Variety we again obſerve in the Periods of the. 
Comets Motions, one performing its Courſe about the Sun, 
in 75 Years, and another requiring more than five hundred and 
75 to perform its darkſome and ſolitary Tour! x 
The moſt magnificent and auguſt Idea of the mundane Syf- 


tem chiefly arifes ſtill, from a View of the Number, and Gran- 


deur of the cometary Orbits, in Compariſon of which the 
whole planetary Syſtem is but a Trifle, and almoſt vaniſhes. 
We have already obſerved no leſs than about 40 of thoſe come- 
tary Orbits, and many undoubtedly remain for the Diſcovery of 
future Ages, from whence it appears, that a ſmall Part only of 
the Syſtem is as yet known to us, and that but imperfectly. 
The Direction of the Motion of the Comets in their reſpective 
Orbits is the ſame with the Planets, viz. from Welt to Eaſt ; 
but the Poſition of their Orbits very different, and their longer 
| Axis 
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Axis pointed to all Parts of the Heavens, indifferently ; N 
the Planets move not only all the ſame Way, but almoſt in the 
fame Plane, viz. that of the Earth's Motion; and here we may 
more particularly admire the wonderful Proviſion made for 
the Preſervation and Security of the planetary Syſtem, by placing 


the Orbits of all the Comets in different Planes from that of the 


| Planets, by which Means they traverſe the Syſtem in all DireQi- 
ons, and without the Danger of interfering one with another, or 
with any of the Planets: Had. they moved in the Ecliptic, that 


is, in the Plane of the Planets Motion, we ſhould have had juſt 
Reaſons, not only to have feared being frequently involved in 


their fiery Tails, but to have expected likewiſe a terrible Shock 
from the Bodies of the Comets themſelves; for in that Caſe, 
- the numerous Orbits of the Comets, lying acroſs the Orbits of 
the Planets, we could not have been exempted from thoſe terrible 
Intercourſes now mentioned, by which the Bodies of the 
would undoubtedly have been demoliſhed, and probably long 
before this Time, the whole planetary Syſtem might have ceaſed 
to exiſt; but as the Caſe now ſtands, we are delivered from 
any ſuch formidable Events; for now the Orbits of the Comets 
(be they ever ſo many) will carry the Comets in their Return 
through the planetary Syſtem, at a ſufficient Diſtance from 
the Bodies of the Planets, nor is there more than any one Point 
in any of the planetary Orbits in which the ſaid Planets can be 
invelloped in their Tails. Upon the Whole then, we ſee how 
greatly the Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of the divine Architect 
of the mundane. Syſtem is diſplayed, in the providential Con- 
ſtruction and Deſtination of every Part thereof. This will be ſtill 
more evidently manifeſt, from a large Print, intitled, The 


Wonders of the cometary World diſplayed, in tive 1 new Views 


of the mundane Syſtem, 


VI. AsTRo-THEOLOGY ; The Science of the Stars, is a 
boundleſs Theme, and productive of innumerable Demonſtra- 
tions of a Deity ; here the Attributes of Omnipotence, infinite 
Wiſdom, and Providence, are diſplayed in a moſt amazing De- 
gree, not ſingle Scenes, but the wonderful Theatre of Nature 
itſelf is here diſcovered to the Eye of Reaſon, with its grand 


and immenſe Apparatus, central Suns, and 1 of planetary 
Worlds. 
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ed mcnnfdera in — of- Fupiter this Planet alſo, 
compared with the Sun, is diminutively ſmall ; the Sun itſelf, in 


Compariſon of the planetary Syſtem, is but a Point; and this 
Syſtem, yet how ſmall, in Compariſon of the cometary Field! 
But how is our Reaſon confounded, when we recolle&, that 
this grand and mighty Fabric of planetary and cometary Worlds 
is leſs than a Point, and intirely vaniſhes at the Diſtances of the 


fixed Stars? We are ſufficiently inſtructed in the Truth of all 


this by the little Philoſophy we have of ſuch diftant Objects; 
for we are thereby taught, that every fixed Star we ſee is un- 
doubtedly a Sun, and conſequently, the Center of a Syſtem of 
planetary Worlds, and that theſe are found every where, at 
proper Diſtances from each other, through the boundleſs Uni- 
verſe of Space; for Reaſon tells us, that our own Sun, removed 
to a greater Diſtance, would appear much leſs, and at ro Times 
the Diſtance, would appear a 100 Times leſs, and when re- 
moved to a ſufficient Diſtance, the whole apparent Surface 
would dwindle into a twinkling Point, or would make the ſame 
Appearance to us as a Star, and we ſhould reckon it one of that 
Number; but if the Diſtance was ſtill much more increafed, 
that luminous Point would totally diſappear, and we ſhould 
know of no ſuch Body exiſting in Nature, any more than we do 
now of thoſe fixed Stars that never appear to the naked Eye. 
'The ſurpriſing Diſtance of the neareſt fixed Star exceeds the 
Power of Calculation; for no fixed Star has a Parallax, 
which is of one ſingle Second, which is only in other Words, 
to ſay, that the Diameter of the Earth's Orbit, (which is a 
Hundred and ſixty Millions of Miles in Length) does not fub- 
tend ſo very ſmall an Angle at the Diſtance of the ſaid Star, but 
vaniſhes into a Point; ſo that though the Velocity of Sound be 
ſo very great as 1142 Feet per Second, or ſeven Million of Miles 
fer Annum, it would take up no leſs than four Million five Hun- 
dred and ſeventy Thoufand Years in paſling from us to a fixed 
dtar, even ſuppoſing it near enough to have the Parallax before 
mentioned; from hence every reaſonable Perſon muſt neceffarily 
conclude, that at that immenſe incomprehenſible Diſtance, two 
Things will be neceſſary to render any Body viſible to our Eyes. 
The firſt is a prodigious Magnitude or Bulk; and the ſecond a 
pure and innate F ST for Light, without a ſufficient Bulk, 
| E : could 
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could never ſhew an Object at that Diſtance, and though Bodies 
were ever ſo large in Bulk, without a proper and innate Light, 
chat is to ſay, unleſs they were Bodies of pure Light and Fire, 
they could not be ſeen at a 1000,000th Part of the Diſtance of a 
viſible Star, therefore every Star is a Body of an immenſe Bulk 
and a pure Light, and therefore the ſame with our Sun, and if 
they are Suns, then are they Centers of ſo many * of * 
netary Worlds. 
For it is an eſtabliſned Maxim, founded on Helene, * 
nothing in Nature was made in vain, and that all the Works of 
Nature of the ſame Kind were deſtined to anſwer the ſame Ends 
and Purpoſes; the Stars, therefore, are thoſe glorious Bodies, 
which, by · their Light and Heat and central Forces, govern and 
regulate the Motions of the reſpective planetary Bodies, and 
prove the natural Means of Motion, Life, and Vigour, to all 
their various Inhabitants, and every Thing likewiſe that may be 
neceſſary for the Life and Growth of Vegetables, Foſſils, and 
other ſuch like Bodies. Theſe Stars, for what we know, may 
be infinite in Number, ſince by a Teleſcope they appear more 
numerous than to the naked Eye, and ſtill more ſo in Proportion 
as the Teleſcope has a greater magnifying Power; ſo that it is 
not to be doubted, but that if a Teleſcope could be found, whoſe 
magnifying Power was infinite, ſuch Stars would then be diſco- 
vered through all the Infinity of Space; the Univerſe, there- 
fore, is beyond all Diſpute replete with central Suns, and Sy- 
ſtems of planetary Worlds, all placed at an immenſe Diſtance 
from each other, at the ſame Time, that the gravitating Forces 
of one might not interfere with, or diſturb the Motions of ano- 
ther; ſuch is the great and noble Idea we ought to entertain of 
the Works of the Author of Nature, whoſe Power and Wiſdom 
are infinite, and to whom it muſt be ſuppoſed as eaſy to form My- 
riads of mundane Syſtems as one. Thus we ſee how excellent- 
Iy well the Pſalmiſt has expreſſed himſelf, when he ſays, (in 
Pſalm xix. 1.) The Heavens declare the Glory of God, and the Fir- 
mament ſheweth his Handy-works. To this we ſhall only ſubjoin 
the Remark of a wiſe Heathen, (viz. Cicero ) wherefore, ſays 
he, whoever thinks, that the admirable Order and incredible 
Conſtancy of the heavenly Bodies and their Motions, whereupon 


the Preſervation and Welfare of all Things depend, is not go- 
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verned by Mind and Underſtanding, he himſelf is to be accoun- 


ted void — 7 


VII. an Tue Atmoſphere, or Body of 
Air encompaſſing the Earth, is a copious Theme and pregnant 
with theological Principles, in as much as it is fitted in every Part 
to anſwer all the great Ends and Purpoſes of animal and vegeta- 
ble Life, the Production of Meteors, and for being a proper Me- 
dium, or Element for the winged Tribe, the peculiar Nature 
and Conſtitution of the Parts of Air require our utmoſt regard. 
Its moſt diftinguiſhing Property of Elaſticity is an Argument of 


infinite Wiſdom and Deſign; for the Parts of fixed Bodies muſt 


be firſt ſeparated, then made to repel each other, and thus be- 
come an elaſtic Fluid; this Quality of the Air muſt always be 
variable to anſwer the Ends propoſed by it, and this is effected by 
the variable Weight, or Gravity of the Air, in different Heights 
above the Earth; for where the Weight of the Air is greateſt 
near the Surface of the Earth, there will the Particles be com- 
preſt nearer together, and conſequently the Denſity of the Air 
will be there greateſt of all; and as the Weight of the Air decreaſes, 
and its compreſſing Force, the Denſity of the Air will alſo de- 
creaſe in Proportion, and at laſt become nothing at all. 

This Fluid is appointed the natural Means of Life to Men, 
Beaft, and Fowls, in the-common Action of Reſpiration ; for 


it is naturally fitted by its Weight to ruſh into the Lungs of Ani- 


mals, and to expand them ; by which Means ſomething is there- 
by communicated to the Blood, circulating through the Lungs, 
which we may properly call a v:v:fying Spirit; ſince it is well 


| known, that without a conſtant Supply of Air in this Manner, 


fuch Animals do immediately expire, which is alſo the Caſe, 
when the Air is deprived of this neceſſary and enlivening Princi- 
ple, in paſſing through a charcoal Fire. Nor is the groſſer and 
denſer Air more neceſſary to larger Animals, than the more ſub- 


til and ethereal Part to the numberleſs Tribes of leſſer Animals, 


and even to Fiſhes themſelves which live in Water. That the 
Air affords the Pabulum of Life to every Kind of Animal is from 
hence evident, that there muſt be always a freſh Supply of it, in 
order to ſupport Life in each; for conſtantly the ſame, or confined 
Air, ** preſent Death to moſt, and in Time to all. 
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As to vegetable Life, it ĩs well known, that Air is the imme- 
diate Support of it, as it is ſhewn by Experiment, that Vegetables 


of any Kind in an exhauſted Receiver, oreven long remaining 
in -confined or ſtagnant Air, loſe all their Glory and n 
and by Degrees, ficken, languiſn, and die away, _ _ 

By the Elaſticity of the Air, it becomes the natural 8 


Flight to Birds; for they, by their expanded Wings, ſtrike the 
Air, and that, by its Re- action, gives them a very great Power 


to move through it, and to convey themſelves from any one Part 
to another with great Facility and Velocity of Motion. Nat 


only Birds, but innumerable Species of the Inſect-Kind d epend 


upon the Element of Air, for the Means of Paſſage; and — 
tious Motion; add to this, that Myriads of different Kinds of 


Animalcula which by their extreme Minuteneſs eſcape the Sight, 
have their Exiſtence in this fluid Medium. 

The Air, by its elaſtic Force, is by Nature fitted forthe Me. 
dium of Sound ; ſince the Parts of a tremulous, or vibrating Bo- 
dy, being put into Motion by a Stroke, thoſe moving Parts will 
ſtrike the Parts of Air next to them, which, by Means of their 


elaſtic Force, will put the next contiguous Parts of Air in Mo- 


tion, and they 'the Particles next to them, and ſo on, till thoſe 
ſucceſſive Pulſes of Air, propagated all around like Waves on the 
Surface of Water, at length reach the Drum of the Ear, which 
by this aerial Impulſe is put into Motion, together with a curious 


internal Mechaniſm of Bones, and thereby the internal Air in 


the Ear is moved and modified in ſuch a Manner, as by its Ac- 
tion on the auditory Nerve, all the Ideas of Sound are variouſly 
excited and raiſed in the Mind moſt certainly by a Power Di- 
vine, ſince it is far enough above all human Comprehenſion. 

In the next Place, we are to conſider the Air as an immenſe 
fluid Body, whoſe Parts would all among themſelves naturally 
tend towards a perfect £qailibrium, or State of Reſt, but this is 


by no Means ſuited to the preſent State of animal or vegetable 


Bodies; for a ſtagnant, or a motionleſs Air is always found 


pernicious, and if but a ſhort Time continued ever proves mor- 


tal; therefore it was abſolutely neceſſary, that the Air ſhould be 
always in Motion, and ſecondary Cauſes are ſufficiently ſup- 
plied for that Purpoſe. The Motions of Air by them produced 
are what we call Wix ps; theſe ſhew a conſtant Agitation of the 
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1 and of Courſe its Salubrity to all animated Nature; theſe 
Winds, or various Motions of the Air, are neceſſary on another 
Account, viz. to waft the Meteors from one Part to another, in 

order to ſupply the various Occaſions of the Earth and Seas be- 
Jow; and in the laſt Place, every one muſt know, that the Art 
of Navigation wholly depends upon theſe Winds, or Torrents of 
Air, to fill and impel their Sails, and move thoſe heavy Bodies, 
over the liquid Surface of the Main ; ſuch wonderful Wiſdam 
we ſee employed in the natural Production of Winds. 

With Reſpect to the Meteors, as they are abſolutely neceſſary 
in the preſent State of Nature, fo the Atmoſphere is manifeſtly 
contrived for their Formation ; for they all originally reſult from 
the Particles of ſolid and fluid Bodies, ſeparated, evaporated 
and ſublimed into the Air, in which, as there are various De- 
grees of Denſity, or ſpecific Gravity, it will, at a certain Height, 
be the ſame with that of the Vapours ſo raiſed, where they will 
be ſupported, and appear in the Form of Clouds, and carried 
from one Part to another by the Motion of the Air, or Wind. 
Here, from various Cauſes, the aqueous Particles will be often 
condenſed, rendered heavier than the Air, and deſcend in Shatwers 


Rain; ſometimes they only hover about us in the lower Parts 


of the Air, and make the Fogs and Mts; in the upper Regions 
of the Air, where nitrous Salts abound, they are thereby cryſ- 
tallized, and fall in Fleaks of Snow ; higher yet they are carried by 
a heavier Air, and there, by a more intenſe Degree of Cold, they 
are congealed into the harder Subſtances of ZHail-/tones ; in the 
fave Manger the Parts of ſulphureous and bituminous Matter 
being ſublimed into the Air, will fo:nent with-the Nitre, and 
often kindle into a Flame, and produce the Flaſhes of Lighten- 
ing; when this happens to be the Caſe through moſt of the viſi- 
ble Hemiſphere, it is then called the Aurora Borealis ; when this 
Accenſion happens to be in a Cloud, the expanſive Force is fo 
great upon the circumambient Air, as to produce a violent Ex- 
Boson, or the tremendous Strokes of Thunder. From all which 
we muſt be fully convinced, how far even infinite Power and 
Wiſdom muſt be employed to produce ſuch wonderful Effects 
from ſo ſimple an Apparatus of ſecondary Cauſes. 
Another Property of the Air is an Inſtance of a ſingular Pro- 


yidence and Deſign, and that is the great Subtilty of the Particles 
of 
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of Air, by which Means they become perfectly inviſible to the 
Eye, and therefore the whole Body of the Atmoſphere will be 
rendered tranſparent or diaphanous, and on this Account alone 
it is, that we are enabled to ſee all Objects clearly and diftinQly 
about us, which would have been more or leſs obſcured wy the 


Fairy of the Particles of Air. 


Moreover, the Bleſſings of Light and Heat are tele from, 
and preſerved to us by the Medium of Air; for thou gh Light 
originally proceeds from the Sun, yet it would have been loſt to 
us, were it not for the Body of Air which detains the Sun-beams, 
atleaſt a good Part of them, and thereby renders all Objects viſi- 
ble to us; for the Parts of Air, though they repel each other, 
yet they ſtrongly attract the infinitely finer Particles of Light in 
their Paſſage through it. Theſe render the viſible Hemiſphere 
luminous and bright, and prevent, in a great Meaſure, abſolute 
and total Darkneſs, even in the Night. Without this wiſe Pro- 
viſion, our Days and Nights had been undiſtinguiſhed, and 
made one conſtant Scene of eternal Darkneſs and Horror; for we 


muſt, in this Caſe too, conſider, that all that genial Warmth and 


Heat, which animate the whole Syſtem of Nature, would then 
have been greatly deficient, and conſequently the Air, upon 
theſe Accounts, is the moſt neceſſary and important Subject of 
Nature. | 

Once more, when we conſider how neceſſary Fire is upon 


all Occaſions, and the Fire and Flame abſolutely depend on the 
Air, it is a farther Inſtance and Proof of the abſolute Neceſſity of 


ſuch a Medium. Upon the Whole then it appears, that the 
Atmoſphere is the moſt wonderful, the moſt uſeful, and the 
moſt neceſſary of all the Works of Nature. 


VII. eros v; The next great Subjeck in 
Nature, that every way proves to us, that, the utmoſt Wiſ⸗ 


dom and Deſign was employed in the Formation of the Globe, 


is the Element of WATER, which makes by far the largeſt Part 
of its Surface. Here final Cauſes pour in upon us from every 
Quarter, reſiſtleſs as the Tides of the Ocean itſelf; forif we 
conſider the Nature of Fluidity, we muſt ſoon underſtand, that, 


a peculiar Figure of the Particles of Matter, is neceſſary for 


that Purpoſe, and this we find they have in great Abundance, 
: ſo 
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bo far as to anfwer every Purpoſe i in Nature: By the Fluidity 


of theſe Particles, a proper Element i is conſtituted for a Me- 
of F ſhes, and other Sea-Animals; and in this Element, we 
find the two Extremes of Almighty Power i in the Formation of 
Animal Bodies, the enormous Size of Whales on the one 
Hand, and Animalculæ eluding the Sight on the other, in de- 
grees of Miniature beyond all our Reſearches. Again, the 
Ocean, every one knows, is the Baſis of Navigation: The 
Water, by its Buoyancy, ſupports the heavy Burthens and Bo- 
dies of Ships, and by its Fluidity, affords them an eaſy Motion 
through it, when impelled by the Wind in every Direction poſ- 
ſible ; by this Means, we traverſe the liquid Main, lay open 
a Communication, and carry on Trade and Commerce with 
all the foreign and diſtant Nations of the World, and that, with 
the utmoſt Eaſe and Expedition : Now had this Element been 
wanting, or the whole Surface of the Earth conſiſted of Land 
only, all ſuch Community with our Fellow-Creatures abroad 
would have been rendered, if not impoſſible, yet ſo difficult, dan- 
gerous, and tedious, as not to have been feaſible ; conſequent- 
ly the State of every Nation would have been low, poor, and 


ignoble, and little better than that of the Indians, or roving - 


Arabs, To anſwer thoſe great Purpoſes, we obſerve how wiſe- 
ly it is ordered, that the Waters of the Sea ſhould be always in 
Motion, and alternately Eb and Flow ; by this Means, too, 
it is provided, that this mighty Collection of Waters is always 
kept pure and wholeſome ; to which End, we may add the ad- 
mirable Contrivance of its Saline Quality, and that this Admix- 
ture of Salt renders the Water ſtill more Buoyant, and therefore 
fitter for the Purpoſes of Navigation. 

We have already obſerved how neceſſary the Meteors are in 
the preſent State of Nature ; but whence do they ariſe, or from 
what Source are they produced? The Anſwer is very eaſy; al- 
together from the Ocean; from this unfverſal Ciſtern, heated 
by the Sun, the ſuperficial Particles are conſtantly ſeparated 
and evaporated into the upper Regions of the Air, where 
they form the Clouds, and thence our Showers of Rain, thence 
alſo our Springs, Fountains, Lakes, Rivers, Wells, &c. all 


which are ſo neceſſary, that no Kind of Life, or Buſineſs could 
ever 
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ever ES without them; on Rains almoſt all ve egetable 
Growth depends, and the Nouriſhment both of Plants and 
Animals, conſiſts of fluid Parts; we need not. mention, that 
no Sort of Buſineſs or Manufacture could poſſibly. be carried on 
without Fluids in various Kinds, and F orms, of wh the moſt 
univerſal ; is Water. 

In the Sea alſo, we find a prodigious Variety of curious ve- 
getable Productions, which will grow in no other Element, in 
Forms and Colour, vying with the moſt Beautiful the Land 
produces; ; add to theſe, an endleſs Diſcovery, of Corallines, Li- 
thodendrons, and other Sub-marine Productions through all the 
capacious Deep, where perhaps we may diſcaver more nume- 
rous and ſtriking Inſtances of Divine Power, Providence, and 
ane, than in any other Part of the Creation. "1 


IX. Gro-TrzoLOGY ; - We have TOR Ye ral ” ll the 
Globe of our Earth in the Character of a Planet, and as a 


habitable World in general, but we ſhall now proceed to a more 


particular Examination of the ſeveral Parts of which it conſiſts, 
to conſider how well they are contrived and diſpoſed to anſwer 
the great Deſign; and in the firſt Place, we ſhall take notice 
of what offers to our View in the exterior Part, or Surface of 
the Land, with regard to any particular Place, and for all the 
viſible Extent about it; and here we find a wonderful Variety 
of Mountains, Hills, and Vales, of Lakes, Rivers, and Foun- 

tains, of Trees, Shrubs, and. Plants, of Earths, F offils, and 
Minerals, of Men, Quadrupeds, Fowls, Fiſhes, Reptiles, In- 
ſets, and numberleſs Species of Animals without a Name, in 
all which we ſee the Veſtigia of Deity ſo plainly impreſt, that 
the whole appears to be a moſt harmonious Syſtem of anima- 
ted and divine Mechaniſm. 

Mountains, Hills, and Vales, diverſify the Surface of the 
Earth, and theſe are indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the Well-being of 
all its Inhabitants ; for Ridges and Chains of Mountains ſerve 
not only for Barriers to the different Kingdoms and Countries, 


and common Hills for Shelter and Pafturage for Cattle, but the 


great Deſign in all this wonderful Apparatus, is the Production 
of Springs and Rivers ; for we ſcarcely now find any one ſo 


much a Novice in Natural Science, as not to know when he 
tees 
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ſees a River, that its Waters muſt move from a high to a lower 
Place, and conſequently, that without Mountains and Valleys, 
there could have been no ſuch Thing as Rivers, or Currents of 

Water at all, which all originally proceed from Springs, and - 
theſe from Waters, collected from falling Rains, melted Snows, - 

condenſed Vapours, &c. in Receptacles and Ciſterns, in the 
interior Parts of the Mountains above them. Had the Sur- 
face of the Earth been every where even, or equally diſtant 
from the Center, the Waters then had been every where ſtagnant, . 
or without any Motion, and have been fitted for little or no Uſe 
at all, By the Rapidity of deſcending Waters, they work them- 

ſelves deep Channels thro' the Surface of the Earth, and are 
thereby accommodated to the various Uſes of Mankind. 

The GLEBE, Mould, or Earth, which makes the exterior 
Surface of the Land, is fo diverſified, and thereby ſo evidently 
accommodated to anſwer all the Purpoſes of Vegetation, particu- 
larly with Regard to Graſs, and Grain, and this being always the 
Caſe for every Country in every Climate of the Earth, it muſt be 
acknowledged to be a Matter of infinite Wiſdom, and the plaineſt 
Proof of Contrivance and Deſign; for, if Wheat requires one Sort 
of Earth, Barley another, Oats, and Beans another, Carrots, 
Turnips and other uſeful Roots, their different Soils; and if Hops, 
Fruit- trees, Timber- trees, &c. are found to flouriſh beſt in their 
peculiar Moulds, and all theſe Earths, Soils, and Moulds, are 
every where found for thoſe Vegetables, then we have all that 
we could aſk or expect from the Hands of a wiſe and providęent 
Benefactor; for from thence we find a moſt ample Proviſion 
made for Food and Diet, to Man and Beaſt, not only ſo far as 
the Neceſſities of Appetite require, but even to Pleaſure and 
Luxury itſelf. And it is very remarkable, that the Thickneſs 
or Depth of the Mould, is almoſt every where ſuch as is requir- 
ed, and nothing more. 

Then it is found by Experience, that the principle of Vege- 
tation in all its different Kinds, and which is naturally contained 
in the Glebe, is yet ſubject to be exhauſted by every freſh Crop 
of Corn, Graſs, or Fruit, and conſequently, requires to be fre- 
quently ſupplied. This lays the Foundation of Agriculture, 
and requires the conſtant Care and Attention of the Huſband- 
man; he is obliged to look about him for ſomething that he muſt 
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find annually to improve; and fertilize his Land, and provident 
Nature has here indulged him with a large Supply ; for juſt be- 
neath the Glebe, let him only dig, and he will find all the Va- 
riety of Manure, that the Nature of his Lands require; he there 
finds Marl, Chalk, Loam and other fructifying Subjects of the 
Foffil-kind ; beſides theſe, we find other different Kinds of 


Earths, for anſwering different Exigencies of Life ; thus, Clay 
in Abundance is furniſhed for making Bricks for Building; the 


Potters Clay is a well-known neceflary Article for a great Va- 
riety of Utenſils; the Fuller's Earth, and many others which 
we might Name, moſt evidently ſhew how particularly Provi- 
dence has conſulted, not only the Neceſſities, but even the Con- 
veniencies of Life. 

The next component Parts of the Earth are Stones of various 

Kinds; the largeſt and moſt common Sort conſtitute, for the 

- moſt Part, our Rocks, which afford us ample materials for Build- 
ings of the largeſt Sort, as Temples, Churches, Palaces, 
Bridges, &c. then we find Rocks of Slate to cover them; after 
this, we meet with Rocks of Chalk, and Lrime-Stone,. for Ce- 
ments, to bind and faſten. the whole together ; then we obſerve 
a great Variety of Flints, Pebbles, and common Stones, which, 
as it is well known, are of very great Service to Mankind; 
but eſpecially, when we come to refle& on the great and rich 
Variety of precious Stones, the Cry/tals,. the Pearls, and the 
Diamonds, we may from thence eaſily judge, that Nature could 
have nothing leſs in View, than the Grandeur and Honour of 
the higher Ranks of the human Race, who muſt be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from Inferiors by proper Enſigns and Regalia:; hence the Or- 
naments and Brilliancy of Dreſs, and the ineſtimable Value of 
Crowns and Diadems. 

The next Sort of Bodies that we meet with in the Bowels of 
the Earth, are various Kinds of Marcaſites, all poſſeſſed with 
very uſeful] Qualities and Virtues; witneſs the Magnet, the 
Baſis of one of the moſt neceſſary Arts of Life, viz. Navigation, 
and was therefore undoubtedly given us for that Purpoſe. Na- 
tive Cinabar ſupplies us with a rich Medicine, when re- 
ſolved with Quantities of Mercury and Sulphur. Antimony is 
another uſeful Drug in Medicine; beſide _ others of the 


F offel- kind too numerous to recount. 
; : To 
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In the laſt Place, we muſt take notice, that from the Earth 
we are ſupplied with all thoſe uſeful Subſtances we call METALS, 
in various Forms of Ore ; and it is very remarkable, that the 
Seeds of Matals are not ſown equally through the Earth, but in few 
Places only; ſome Places we find productive of Lead; a very 
few of Tin; many more of Iren; in a few Places, we find Cop- 
per; and if we take the Pains to examine diſtant Climates, we 
ſhall there find, by the greater Heat of the Sun, the Particles of 


metalline Earth meliorated and ripened into the richer Ores of 


Silver and Geld, to reward us for our Trouble; and when we 
conſider how univerſally uſeful, and even: neceſſary, thoſe metalline 
Subſtances are in every Way of Life, as in regard to Utenſils 
and domeſtic Furniture, Architecture and Buildings of every 
Kind, their general Uſe in Medicine, in almoſt all Kinds of 
Manufactures and Trades, and laſtly, in reſpect to Monies, the 
general Medium of Commerce, we are neceſſitated to under- 


ſtand them as originally deſigned for the Uſe and Service of Man- 
| Kind. | 


X. PRYTO-TRHEOLOGY. Under this Head we a the 
numerous Theological Principles that offer themſelves from the 
Subject of Trees, Plants, and Vegetables, the Kinds and Spe- 
cies of which are without Number; the whole Doctrine of Ve- 
getation is fraught with Deſign, and is in itſelf a continued De- 
monſtration of infinite Wiſdom and Power; for, if we conſider 
the Make or Structure of a Plant, we ſhall find it a noble In- 
ſtance of Organization, in which the inert and inanimate Parts 
of Matter are put in Motion, and made to act according to a 
certain ſtated Law of Nature, and to unfold to our Views, either 
annually, or in longer Periods of Time, numberleſs and beauti- 
ful Inſtances of divine Skill, Compoſure, and Mechaniſm, in 
the Forms of Trees, Plants, and Flowers. 

As the Vegetation or Growth of a Plant is made to depend on 
certain nutricious Fluids, or Juices in the Earth; ſo the Means 
for acquiring them, we find in the Structure of every Part; for, if 
we examine it, it appears every where to conſiſt oſ two Syſtems 


of Veſſels in the Form of long and flender Pipes, one Set of 
which are of a larger Diameter, and deſtined for the Circulation of 


Air ws this F —_—_ we have before obſerved, is alſo neceſſary to 
| Fx the 
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the Life of a Plant) the other Set of Veſſels have their Cavities, 


or Bores, wonderfully ſmall, on Purpoſe for attracting the ve- 


getable Juices of the Earth, through which they are diſperſed 


in numberleſs fine Bundles, Branches, and capillary Filaments, 
which compoſe the Roots of each Plant ; for it_is well known by 
Experiment, that Fluids will always be attracted by capillary 
Tubes, and to Heights, greater i in Proportion, as the Diame- 
ters of the Bores are leſs. 

In the next Place, if we look into the en of theſe fine 
Veſſels, and their curious and different Diſpoſition, in the Bo- 
dies of different Plants, it will afford us Matter of Wonder and 


Amazement; and to obſerve the Manner in which they are ul- 


timately divided, and ramified through all the Subſtance of the 
Leaf, is a ſhort but inſtructive Leſſon, on the Subject of divine 
Power and Wiſdom. Hence the wonderful Structure and Func- 
tion of the Leaves appear; the Veſſels bring hither the Sap, 


Part of which is employed for the Nouriſhment of the Leaf, ano- 
ther Part here goes off by Perſpiration, and a third Part is re- 


turned for the Vegetation and enſuing Year's Growth of the 
Tree, whence appears the Neceſſity of that Duplicate, or dou- 
ble Syſtem of Veſſels, anſwering to Veins and Arteries, that we 


find in Leaves, When we anatomize them: There too we ob- 


ſerve thoſe curious and fine wrought Pellicles, or Skins, with 
which the Leaves are covered, on each Side, and in which we 
obſerve the Cellulæ, in which the green Particles, which make the 
Subſtance of the Leaf, are depoſited ; here alſo we obſerve thoſe 
numerous Papillz, in which are the fine Spiracles, or Pores, 
through which the perſpirable Matter goes off, fo ſmall are 
they, as to eſcape the Sight, even when magnified many thoy- 
ſand Times in Diameter in the Solar Microſcope. 

Again, if we obſerve the Structure of the Bark, we ſhall find 


it to conſiſt of two different Parts, the internal and external; 


the inner Part conſiſts of a great Number of fine lignous Fibres, 


diſpoſed in ſeveral cylindric Syſtems, one within the other, the 


Number of which originally is equal to the Number of Years de- 
ſigned for the Growth of the Tree; for every Year the refluent 
Sap, ſuppling one of thoſe Syſtems of Veſſels, cauſes them to 
grow larger, and become the Shell, or Caſe of Wood, þy which 


che Bulk of the Tree is 6b Year FIGS the outer Part of 


the 
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the Bark, ſerving only for a common Covering or Integument to 
the internal Part, or Rudiments of the Tree. Such is the Con- 
trivance, and fo great the Art employed 1 in the Conſtruction of 
Vegetables! 

The Parts of a Plant, every Way conſidered, appear 5 
ful to the curious Obſerver; the beautiful and rich Variety of 
Flowers in Plants does not more regale the Eye than it ſtrikes 
our Reaſon, when we reflect on the great Deſign in making the 
Leaves to conſiſt of ſuch different ſized Particles, as might ren- 
der them capable of reflecting differently the Particles of Light 
for that Purpoſe ; for, had the Particles of Matter been the ſame 
in all Leaves, there could have been no Colour at all; the 


Parts of the Flower, upon Examination, appear to be Argu- 


ments of an exquiſite Deſign, ſince we obſerve, the Stamina are 
neceſſary to ſupport the Apices, which contain that fine Duſt or 
Farina which impregnates and fecundates the Seed; in order to 
which, it falls upon the upper Part of the Stylus, or Piſtil, and 
from thence is communicated to the Matrix, or Ovary, in which 
the Seed is contained, whence it appears, that. there is ſuch a 
Thing as we may properly call Sex, or Gender in Plants, the Male 


and Female Parts of which are found in the ſame Flowers in moſt 
Plants, but in different Flowers in ſome, as Cucumbers, c. 


The Fruit is that Part which ſucceeds the Flower, and con- 
tains the Seed and the moſt eſſential Part of the Plant, which 
is here nouriſhed, as it were, in its embryo State, *till it arrives 
to Perfection, and gives Birth to the infant Plant, ſo far we may 
admire the myſterious Proceſs in the original Production of a 
Vegetable Subſtance; and the more ſo, when we look into the 
moſt curious and exquiſite Apparatus of a Cuticle, Pulp, Juices, 
Branchery of Veſſels, the Stone, the Core, &c. appointed by 
Nature, for that Purpoſe, and is, at the ſame Time, deſigned to 
regale the Taſte of Mankind, as much as the Flowers were to 
delight the Eye, and to gratify the olfactory Nerves. It is need- 
leſs to obſerve the beautiful Variety of the different Forms in 
which the Fruits of Plants appear, and yet is conſlantly the ſame 


in each particular Species. 


The Seed is the ultimate Part of a Plant to be l con- 
ſiſting of the embryo Plant and two other Parts, or Lobes, 
enclaſing __ in 1 State it is fitted to be put into the Earth, 

there 
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there to receive the yegetative Juices, by which it is nouriſhed, 


gradually unfolded, and at length, brought to Perfection in 
its adult State of a Plant or Tree. This is the viſible Proceſs of 
Nature in Vegetation; and here, with a little Reflection, we 


Mall ſee, that not only infinite Wiſdom, Power and Deſign is 


in every Part diſplayed in a moſt amazing Degree, but particu- 


larly in this Subject, we meet with ſomething which quite con- 
 faunds our reaſoning Faculties, and an Experiment which almoſt 
' ſeems to prove Impoſſibilities poſſible ; it will be ſufficient to 
fay, at once, that every Plantule, ſmall as it is in the Seed, does 
yet contain Myriads of other Plants of the ſame Kind, with all 
their Parts really exifting in infinite Miniature, and that for In- 


Nance, the firſt Acorn that ever was formed or planted, did 


really contain in itſelf the Stamina, or original Parts of all the 
Oaks that ever have been, or ever ſhall be produced, from the 
Beginning to the End of the World; the ſame is to be ſaid of 
the original Seed of every other Plant ; a Matter fo very myſte- 
rious and inconceivable, chat we can but juſt 2 it to Om- 
nipotence itſelf. 

We have already obſerved what a NE WO ideen Nature 
has exhibited in the Faſhion, Form, and Modes of Plants, and 
their ſeveral Parts, their Stems, Branches, Leaves, Flowers, 
Fruits, Roots, &c. and how they are variegated with different 
Kinds of Colours; we may add to this, one ſingular Circum- 
| Nance, relating to the Poſture or Poſition of a Plant, which is 
always Upright; for in what Manner ſo ever it be placed in the 
Earth, when it begins to grow, it will always ſtrike its Root 
downwards, and riſe itſelf perpendicularly upwards ; and to af- 
cribe ſuch a Diſpoſition in Vegetables to meer Chance would 
argue us void of any Reflection; ſince no other viſible Cauſe can 
de affigned for that, than its deing moſt commodious for Man- 
kind. 

When we conſider the vaſt Dimenſions of ſome Plants, and 
the extreme Miniature of others, the firm and ſtrong Texture 
of ſome, and- the ſucculent and pulpy Subſtance of others, we 
ſee from thence, how wiſely they are contrived and adapted, 
to anſwer the neceſſary Purpoſes and Uſes or Man and Beaſt; 
they are deſigned for Food to all Beaſts of the Field, and the 


Leas es, Fruits, and Roots of many of them make the more - 
| =” ite 
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quiſite and relifhing Part of Diet to Man. We need only add to 
this the Neceſſity of Timber- trees in Architecture, Civil, Military 
and Naval; for to what Purpofe would it be, to have Seas to 
navigate, or Winds to nove the Ships, if there was not Timber 
to build them? The ſame may be obſerved with reſpect to For- 


tifications, Houſes, and the vaſt Variety of Houſhold Furniture, 
and therefore upon the whole, it appears, that Vegetation is fs 


far neceſſary, that it appears to be the very Foundation of Na- 
ture itſelf, and every Way deſigned to anſwer all its NY 
N c and Pleaſures very amply. | 


XI. —— From the Conſideration of reges 
ble Nature, we aſcend a large Step higher to contemplate the 
Wonders of creating Power in animated Matter, where we ſhall 
find ſuch a Diſpoſition and Modification of Matter, as muſt. ap- 
pear in every Reſpect aſtoniſhing ; for here we ſee Matter (in 
itſelf abſolutely deſtitute of any Power) endued with a three- 
fold Power, viz. of Vegetation, of Senſation, and of Cogits- 
tion; by the Firſt, it is formed, moulded, and made to grow 
into the various Subſtances of Bodies of Animals, according to 
their innumerable different Kinds and Species ; by the Second, 
it is rendered ſuſceptible of Impreſſions made upon it by external 
Objects in the different Ways or Modes of ſeeing, hearing, fmell- 
ing, taſting, and feeling of them; by the Third, it is enabled 
to think, reflect, and reaſon upon every Thing that offers to 
this intellectual Faculty: An Animal therefore, in its higheſt 
Perfection, is the nobleſt Work of Nature, and which we fhall 
now conſider more particularly, as poſſeſſed of thoſe Powers and 
Faculties that are abſolutely above the Efficiency of any ſecon- 
dary Cauſes, and therefore muſt be 2 to the firſt Cauſe 

enly. | 

For firſt, wanne or Growth in Andi is an Effect as 
much fuperior to that which we obſerved in Vegetables, as the 
Form it makes of an Animal is more exquiſite than that of a 
Plant. The Evolution of the ſeveral Parts of animal Bodies, 


from their firſt State of Exiſtence in infinite Miniature, in Semi- 


ne Maſculino, to its full grown State of Maturity, is a Proceſs of 
infinite Power only, as the ſeveral Parts of which they conſiſt 
can be the Contrivance only of infinite Wiſdom and Intelligence. 


2 
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As animal Life and Growth depend upon Aliments taken into 


the Body; ſo the provident Author of Nature has provided for 


each Species of Animals a wonderful Variety in this Reſpect; 


Fleſh, Graſs, Grain, and every Thing the Earth produces, is, 
ane Way or other, made ſubſervient to the Life of Animals; 
the Aliment, or Food, thus taken in, requires a Comminution, 


Bruiſing, or Grinding down, for which Purpoſe Animals are pro- 


vided with proper Organs for Maſtication, or Chewing their 
Food, where required, and wonderful is the Apparatus of Teeth, 


and other Parts of the Mouth for this Purpoſe; the Food, thus 


_ Prepared, is tranſmitted, by animal Mechaniſm, to a proper 
Receptacle, we call the Stomach : Which is one, two, or mote, 
according to the different Proceſs, which Nature has thought fit 
to take, in different Sorts of Animals, for reducing the groſſer 


Food to a fitter State for yielding its nutritive Parts by Concoc- 


tion, in the Stomach ; from thence, by inimitable and unac- 
countable Art, it is carried into another Organ, where the uſe- 
ful and alimentary Parts are ſeparated from the reſt, by a won- 
_ derful Diſpoſition of Veſſels, by which it is conyeyed to the cir- 


culating Stream of Life, the Blood; by the Mechaniſm of the 


Heart, the firſt Spring of animal Life, the Blood receives its 
| Motion, and is the appointed Medium for diſpenſing Nutrition 
to every Part of an animal Body; and in the Courſe of this pur- 
ple Fluid, we find a great Number of other appropriated Organs 
for ſecerning, or ſeparating various other neceſſary Juices, ac- 
cording to the different Nature and Sex of the Animal, which, 
when a Man comes to conſider thoroughly in every Part, will 
appear ſuch an amazing, ſuch a perfectly well concerted, and 
divine Piece of Machinery, as is not only out of the Power of 


Man to effect, or even imitate ; but what ſhould ſtill ſtrike our 
Reaſon much more, is every Way incomprehenſible, by all 


the Powers of the human Mind. 

We farther obſerve, in the animal Fabric, a Part of a ſuperior 
Conſtruction, and deſtined to anſwer the nobler Purpoſes of Sen- 
ſation; I mean, the Sy/em of NER ves, which have their Origin 
in the principal Viſcus, the Brain, from whence they are de- 
tached, by Pairs, to the proper Organs of Senſation : Thus a 
Pair is appropriated to the Eyes, and from thence convey to the 


Mind the various Impreſſions made on it * the Rays of Light, 
whence 


\ 
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nes all our 1125 of Viſion ariſe: Another Pair goes to the 
Ears, where, curiouſly diſpoſed, they receive the Impreſſions of 
the impulſive and elaſtic Air under all its Modifications ; whence 
all our Senſations of Sound ariſe to the Mind: Another Pair is ſent 
off to the Noftrils, where being diſplayed in a moſt exquiſite 


Manner, they conſtitute the Senſe of Smelling; principally for 


Pleaſure in Man, but of abſolute Neceflity in many other Ani- 
mals : A fourth Pair of Nerves is appropriated to, and curiouſly 


wrought through the Subſtance of the Tongue and Palate, , the 
immediate Organs of Tafte; and, laſtly, the remaining: Part of - 


the nervous Syſtem is ſo wonderouſly interwoven in the Subſtance” 


of the Body, that not a ſingle Point, however ſmall, can any 
where be found, but what is defended and rendered exquiſitely 
apprehenſive by a Nerve; and hence the Senſe of Fealing.— On 


ſuch a ſingular Conſtruction of the animal Body depends all our 


Senſations of Pleaſure and Pain, and of courſe from thence muſt 
reſult the Happineſs and Miſery, which the mere animated Part 
of Nature 1s Nr to; for this brings us, in the laſt Place, to 


F 


conſider, | TT 


That the greateſt Effort of infinite Power and Wiſdom, 


which appears in Nature, is the implanting a Mix in Animals, 
which conſiſts in a Power of Cogitation, or Thinking, and that 


in various Degrees of Perfection, We are now touching upon 


the higheſt Excellence of animal Nature; but the Powers of the 


Mind, by which we are rendered cogitative and rational, in all 


the Degrees that we obſerve in the Scale of animal Beings, are 
Principles ſo wholly unknown to us, that the Mind of Man him- 
ſelf is totally incapable of conceiving any Ideas of them; and 
ſince we know that Matter in itſelf cannot think, we muſt con- 
feſs, that it is a- Power Divine imparted to it, from whence it 
derives all its intellectual Faculties. 

Our Reflections hitherto have been on thoſe Subjects which 
are common to all Animals; but it will be, in the next Place, 


greatly worth our while, to take notice of the Peculiarities and 


ſpecihc Qualities belonging to each reſpective Tribe, or Kind: 
And firſt, we remark 1 in thoſe which we call Brutes, Beaſts, or 
Leads ; in Which we may take notice of many Things that 


plainly indicaCeperfet Counſel, and Deſign ; ; amongſt which. 


we may obſerve, their - prone Poſture, which is neceſſary, in as 
G much 


o 
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much as they are all deſigned to gather their Fruit from'the Earth, 
and for which the ſeveral Parts of their Bodies are admirably con- 
trived and diſpoſed for that Purpoſe. In the next Place, their 
Manner of moving is on all Four; for as they are deſigned prin- 
cipally for the Uſe of Mankind, this Way of moving is more 
commodious than any other, as they can ſuſtain greater Burdens, 
and exert a greater Force, and move with greater Celerity ; but 
in this Reſpect, we find a wonderful Variety from the ſwifteſt to 
the ſloweſt-moving Quadrupede. In the third Place, the Kinds 
and Species, and different Forms of the Bodies, in this Claſs of 
Animals, areinnumerable, as their Bulks and Sizes infinitely va- 


rious; but we always find, that thoſe of every particular Kind 


and Species have always the ſame Form, Size, and other Acci- 
dents of Body and Mind ; thus ſome are made for Strength and 
Labour, as the Horſe, the Camel, &c. ſome for Purpoſes of 
Food and Cloathing, as the Cow, the Sheep, the Swine, &, 
ſome for Sport and Pleaſure, as various Kinds of Dogs, particu- 
larly fitted by Nature for this Purpoſe, with proper Shape, Pro- 
portion and Diſpoſition of Parts, as in the Grey-hound for Cour- 
ſing, the Hair for Flight, the Fox, the Stag, and many other 
Animals might be inſtanced, to the ſame Purpoſe. Fourthly, 
the Cloathing of Animals is a plain Proof of Deſign in a double 
Reſpect; for their thick Skins, covered with Hair, in ſome, and 

Wool in others, ſerves not only t to keep them warm, in conſtant 


Expoſure to the Weather, but alſo it is evidently deſigned to an- 


ſwer the ſame Purpoſes for Man, fince moſt of our own common 
Cloathing conſiſts of ſuch Materials manufaQtured ; and the Furs 
of many Kinds of Animals make not only the richeſt, but the 
moſt comfortable Part of Attire to the better Sort of People, in 

every Nation, eſpecially in the colder Climates. In the fifth and 
laſt Place, the Armature of Animals, that is, the natural Weapons 
they employ in their own Defence, muſt command the Atten- 
tion of every conſiderate Perſon ; thus, the Horns in ſome, the 
Teeth and Tuſks of others, the Talons and Claws in Beaſts of 
Prey, the dexterous Uſe of the Heel in the Horſe-K ind for kick- 
ing, of the F ore-feet in the Mole, and other Animals, for ma- 
king their Way under Ground ; the Quills of the Porcupine, 
the intolerable Stench of the Fox, the Pole-Cat, &c. ſufficiently 


convince us of the many Ways and Methods witch Nature has 
employed 


. 
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employed, wot put in the Power of Animals, to uſe'i in their 
own Defence. 
XII. OxniTHo-THEoLoOGY. The e of the Na- 
ture of Birds will furniſh as many irreſiſtible Arguments, to prove 
their Frame, Structure, Actions, and Manner of Living, the 
Reſult of the moſt conſummate Wiſdom, and Pre- determination, 
in their firſt Creation ; for as this Family, or Tribe of Animals, 
was deſigned for the Inhabitants of the Air, ſo all their Parts are 
evidently contrived to anſwer that Purpoſe ; with this View, the 
Heads of Birds have that peculiar Form that meets with leaſt 
Reſiſtance in paſſing through the Medium, and for dividing the 
Parts of the ſame, in their ſwift Motion through it. The Make 
of the Head is farther remarkable in the particular Form of the 
Beak, or Bill, which is of a very hard, ſtrong, bony Subſtance, 
and fitted, in Reſpect of Magnitude, Length, and Form, to an- 
ſwer the Ends of an Inſtrument for procuring their Food, ac- 
cording to all the different Ways of Living appointed for this 
Sort of Animal; alſo it is farther to be obſerved, that the Situa- 
tion of the Eyes in the Head of a Bird is ſuch, as enables him to 
ſee all round him at once; and the Ears are diſpoſed i in the * 
commodious Manner for Flight. 

The Way, or Manner of moving, * for Birds, is 
two-fold, viz. Flying and Walking ; to anſwer both which Pur-⸗ 
poſes, the wiſe Author of Nature has made uſe of no more Limbs 
than before in Quadrupedes, but has here converted the two Fore- 


Feet in them into Wings for the feathered Tribe, and furniſhed 


the other two Legs with proper Claws and Talons, not only for 
Walking, but in a moſt wonderful Manner for ſeeking, catching, 
and ſecuring their Food, or Prey. The peculiar Structure of 
the Larynx, the Stomach, the Lungs, and other Viſcera in the Bo- 
dies of Birds, as well as the external Change of the Form, all 


unitedly declare the moſt conſummate Art and Deſign. 


The Plumage of Birds is what moſt of all excites Admiration 
in every curious and attentive Obſerver. . The Hair of Beaſts is 
changed into Feathers for Birds; and theſe of different Sorts and 
Kinds; ſome deſtined for the Uſe of Flying, as the large Pinions 
in the Wings and Tails, and others for Covering and Warmth, 


which are therefore of a fine and ſoft Texture, and of ſuch a pe- 
culiar Nature as to admit of no Water to adhere to them, by 
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which Means they are kept conſtantly dry and warm, tho' al. 
| ways expoſed to the Weather ; the Art they uſe in dreſſmg and 


pruning their Feathers is wonderful, as well as the Oil-Bag and 


other Parts miniſtring thereto. Laſtly, if we look into the 
Structure and Make of the Feather, we ſhould find in that alone 
all the Proofs of Pre-contrivance, Wiſdom, and infinite Power, 
that any ingenuous Atheiſt could poſlibly require ſor his Convic- 
tion. 

As to the Flight of Birds, all Parts are evidently conſtruſted 
with that View; but the Mechaniſm of the Wing and Tail is 


beyond all Diſpute the pure Effect of Art; for ſince the Air is the 


Medium, which, by its Re-action, muſt give the Bird Power to 
fly, and ſince it is ſo very rare that a large Part of it muſt be put 
into Motion at once to afford a ſufficient Force, therefore we ſee 
the Wing is ſo formed, that when there is Occaſion to fly, it is 
expanded into a large Surface, and by that Means, can act upon 
a large Quantity of Air at once; and thereby the Bird derives an 
eaſy Faculty of Flying ; and is balanced, as it were, in its 
Flight by the neceſſary Expanſion of its Tail, 

The Nd ;fication of Birds, or the Art of making their Neſts; 
and the wonderful Inſtinct, Thought, and Sagacity, which they 
are all obſerved to employ on that Occaſion, have always been 
the Subject of Surprize to Mankind; to obſerve the inimitable 
Dexterity of thoſe little Architects, and the different Method 

taught to each particular Species, of conſtructing the Neſt, and 
that every Individual ſtrictly keeps to the proper Plan, muſt af- 
ford us too illuſtrious a Scene of natural Science, to render it poſ- 


ſible for us to be ſo inadvertent, or ſtupid, as to imagine that all, 


this ſhould proceed from blind Caſualty, or Neceſſity. For 
where is the Neceſſity that one Bird ſhould build one Way, and 
another Bird another Way? Why one ſhould chuſe Sticks for 
one Part; Moſs for another ; Feathers for another ; and Mud, 
or Earth, for anbther ? Why ſome ſmall Birds make large Neſts, 
and ſome large Birds, ſmall ones? Why ſome will be at no 
Pains to build a Neſt, and others employ ever ſo much ? Nay, 
fo very artful and careful are ſome Birds about their Neſts, that 
they actually ſew three Leaves together, with a Cotton Thread, and 
proper Stitches ; in which Cavity they form their Neſts, and then 
ſuſpend them by a long Thread from the Twigs g of the Tres, 


that 
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that they may de out of the Reach of devouring Vermin. What 
wonderful Wiſdom and Foreſight is here ! | 


The Incubation of Birds, or the Laying of Eggs, 3 and ſitting 
on them a requiſite Time to hatch them, ſhews us the wonder- 


ful Economy of Nature in this Species of Animals for bringing 


fourth their Young ; the Female lays her Eggs in the Neſt that 
has been made; the Egg has a Bubble of Air in the great End; 
the Punctum Saliens, or Treddle, or the Stamina of the Embrye 
Fowl, is poſited near that Air; by the Warmth of the ſitting 
Fowl, the Air is rarified, its Spring encreaſed, and thereby made 
to produce a conſtant Action on the Treddle, and other Parts of 
the Egg; by which Means the vital Motions are begun, and 
continued, till the foetal Fowl is perfected, and fit for Excluſion. 
But tho? this be the intended Proceſs of Nature, yet how is the 
Parent-Bird apprized of all this before-hand ? When the Egg is 
laid, what neceſſary Connection is there between the Bird and 
the Egg then? Will the Atbeiſt ſay, ſhe goes by Chance to the 
Neſt, and fits brooding on the Eggs the proper Time, and no 
longer? That when the Hen retreats for Food, the Cock caſu- 
ally goes to the Neſt to keep the Eggs warm till her Return? 
This would be looked on, by all reaſonable Men, as a ridiculous 
Inſult on common Senſe, and'a Piece of Effrontery exceeding 
Stupidity itſelf. 
The Migration of Birds is another Effet of a wonderful Inſtin& 

in ſome Families of the feathered Tribe. The Stork in the Heaven 
tnrweth her appointed Times, and the Turtle, and the Crane, and the 
Swallow obſerve the Times of their Coming.” Jer. viii. 7. But can 
we think, or ſay, they go, and come, at proper and ſlated Times 
by mere Chance? That only a few Species of all the Kind, ex- 
change their Climes by Neceſſity? That ſome ſhould go one 
Way, and ſome another, by Dint of Fate? That the ſame Spe- 
cies ſhould conſtantly go, from Year to Year, the ſame Way, 
and to the ſame Place, by Accident? Such Philoſophy as this 
would be vain indeed: We muſt therefore neceſſarily underſtand, 

that all theſe Things proceed from the wiſe Ordination and Ap- 
pointment of the Divine Author of Nature, who having endued 
Animals with the Power of Thinking, has ſo modified that Pow- 


er, and directed it, in eyery particular Species, in ſuch a Man- 


ner © 
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ner 25 he thought fit; and often-times leaves us intirely| unac- 
quand with the Reaſon of his yo pcs 7 


mip, 


XIII. TerrHyo-THeoLoGY — us with a copious Sy. 
fem of Principles, derived from the Nature of Hſbes, towards the 
general and manifold Demonſtration of a Deity; for here we pro- 
ceed, as in every other Part, to obſerve, that this particular and 
extraordinary Species of Animals are every Way formed and fit- 
ted for the Manner of Life allotted them, and to the n in 
which they are to live and move. | 
The Medium deſtined for their Habitation is Water, denſer 
than Air many hundred Times; the Motion by Walking is there- 
fore here not practicable ; the Fiſhes have accordingly no Legs; 
in ſo denſe a Medium there can be no ſuch Thing as Flying, and 
hence we find no Wings (of the common Sort) provided for theſe 
Creatures. The Mode of Motion, in this Element, muſt be 
Swimming z to which End the Bodies of Fi/hes are rendered as 
Þuoyant as poſſible, the Form of the Head and Body ſuch as will 

_ ſuffer the leaſt Obſtruction from a Medium of fo great Reſitance: 
And laſtly, becauſe fo great a Re-action is derived from W ater, 
therefore the mechanical Inſtrument of Motion, neceſſary to act on 
this Fluid, need not be very large, eaſily moveable, and ſuch a 
Number, and ſo diſpoſed, as may keep the Body in Zquilibrio 
continually ; and ck an FORE we find in the Fins and Tails 
of Fiſhes. | 

As theſe Animals are to move in a very refſing Medium, a 
Motion of the Head (as in Quadrupedes and Birds) would not 
be ſo eaſily performed, and therefore it is not ſet on to the Body 
by a Neck; yet, that nothing may be deficient on that Account, 
the Eyes of a Fiſh are fo placed on the Sides of the Head, that 
nothing can eſcape their Sight ; for by this Means they can ſee 
every Way about them; they ſeem to be deficient in one of our 
Senſes, viz. Hearing ; for we find no Organ for that Purpoſe in 
a Fiſh ; but then they have no Occaſions for it; ; for Sounds have 
Tittle or no Place in their unelaſtic Element, and' all the Intelli- 
gence they want from the World above, 1 is fully ſupplied by their 
very acute Sight. 
As the Medium of Reſpiration to them is different from that of | 


other Animals, ſo inſtead of Lungs, they have a peculiar Organ 
for 
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for that Purpoſe: we call Gill, by which the Water is, as it were, 
reſpired, and ſo much Air contained in it, as is neceſſary to the 
Life of Fiſhes; if we contemplate the Nature and Make of their 
Fins, they appear wonderfully adapted for producing Agility, 
Freedom, and Celerity of Motion; by their ſtrongly ribbed and bo- 
ny Structure, and continued membranous Surface, they act with 
great Force on the Water, and from thence receive a very great 


Power of Motion; to which the peculiar Form and Poſition of _ 


the Tail contribute not a little. | 

The Buoyancy of Fiſhes is a moſt neceſſary cin for their 
Way of Life, and for this Purpoſe they are admirably accommo- 
dated with an Air- bladder, by which they can make themſelves 
lighter or heavier at Pleaſure; for by filling or emptying the ſame, 
the Body of the Fiſh will be a little encreaſed or diminiſhed in 
Bulk, and thereby its ſpecific Gravity conſtantly altering, whence 
the Fiſh is rendered more or leſs bugyant, as Occaſion requires. 
Add to this, that the Figure of the Body is ſuch, that the Center 
of Gravity will always render an Eguipoiſe extremely facile, being 
adjuſted in this Caſe by the ſtricteſt Rules of Mechanics. | 

As to the Covering of the Bodies of Fiſhes, as they are not 
expoſed to Wind and Weather, the Cloathing of other Animals 
is not here neceſſary; inſtead of which they are accoutred, as it 
were, with Coat-Armour, or plaited all over with Scales; a ſin- 
gular Contrivance to defend them againſt Danger, and the Ca- 
ſualties they are expoſed to from what ever they might ſtrike 
againſt in their ſwift and ſudden Motion thro? their watry Way. 
The large Sort have thicker, harder, and ſtronger Scales; and 
the Fiſhes of the firſt Magnitude have very thick and almoſt im- 
penetrable Skins, covered with a thick and ſtrong Sort of Hair; 
and it would be endleſs here to recount all the different Ways 
which the infinite Wiſdom of their Maker has taken for their 
Well-Being and Preſervation in this Reſpect, _ 
The Armature of the ſcaly Tribe exceeds that of every ** 
Species of Animals; witneſs the prodigious Sword, Saw, and 
Horn, in ſeveral Sorts of Fiſhes; the Spines and Stings of others; 
the benumbing Quality of the Torpedo; the winged Fins of 
the Flying-Fiſh; the Atramentum of the Scuttle-Fiſh; and a 
thouſand other Weapons, and Ways of Defence, we find kind 
Providence has to this otherwiſe helpleſs and ſhiftleſs 
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Tribe of Animals, who have no Voice to ſpeak, nor Means to 
retreat and ſhelter themſelves from their inimicable and voraci- 
ous Purſuers. 

As to Shell-Fiſb, as they are a diſtinct Genius of the watry In- 
habitants, we ſhall ſay nothing; becauſe it is impoſſible to ſay 
enough of any one particular Species, in order to obſerve all the 
Marks and Signatures of wonderful Art and Contrivance every 
Way employed for the Production and Continuance of ſo ſtrange 
and extraordinary a Sort of Exiſtence in its MAE and endleſs 


Variety of Forms. 


XTV.InsxcTo-TarroLocy. Underthis Head wecontemplate 
the Nature of Inſects, which are of numerous Kinds, and almoſt 
innumerable Species contained under each ; every one of which, 
if but ſlightly conſidered, would prove the Subject of a prolix and 
pathetic Lecture in Theology, This Sort of Creatures, tho 
uſually looked upon with Contempt, are perhaps the moſt ama- 
zing Part of the Creation. For with Regard to their various 
Manner and States of Life; the Make and Shape of their Bodies; 
the Number, Minuteneſs, and Finery of their Parts; their won- 
drous Senſations, Inſtincts, and Sagacity ; and laſtly, their ſin- 
gular Agility and Swiftneſs of Motion; I fay, in all theſe, and 
many other Reſpects, they are not t be parallelled by any other 
Order of Beidgs of the Animal-kind. How iniquitouſly do we 


judge of our Creator's' 'Handy-Works ? We ſcarcely think his 
larger Eſſays, and 


alky Parts of natural Mechaniſm worth ob- 
ſerving; and wholly paſs by, as vile and abject, the glorious Spe- 
cimens of his moſt exquiſite Art, and the higheſt Performances 


(in Miniature) of omnipotent Power. How perverſe and prepoſte- 


rous ſhould we deem that Perſon, that ſhould take more Notice 
of a Clock, than of a Watch that is worn in a Ring on the Finger! 

The various States or Stages of Life, by the manifold Meta- 
morphoſes or Transformations which they undergo, is what, in the 
firſt Place, commands our Attention, and excites our utmoſt Ad- 
miration. This Animal muſt firſt exiſt an Embryo in the Egg; 
he is then, 2dly, excluded in the Form of an Eruca, Maggot, 
Caterpillar, or Worm; after ſome Time ſpent in this Form, 
he becomes transformed, 3dly, into an Aurelia, or Cryſalis, 


where he remains ſome Time motionleſs, and in a State of In- 
action; 
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action; this torpid State is formed, perfected, and at laſt ex- 
cluded; 4thly, the beauteous Fly, full grown, richly attired, 
and bedecked with all Finery and Pride of Nature. Some have 
a 5th State, as we have lately inſtanced in the moſt wonderful 
Species of all this Tribe, the Ephemeron Fly. 5 

The firſt State is that of the Embryo, or Ruliments of the * 
ſcet in the Egg; and in order to its Perfection for the 2d State, 
with how much Care and Order are thoſe Eggs depoſited ? 
Sometimes on the Leaves, or in the Wood and Fruit of Trees 
and Plants; ſometimes in the Bodies of other Animals; at other 
Times on the Walls and Sides of Rooms; oftentimes in the 
Earth; but principally in and on the Surface of Water, where 
we obſerve the beautiful Order in which they are arranged and 


conglutinated together, with many other Inſtances of Care and 


Circumſpection in the provident Parent Inſect. For which Pur- 
poſe we muſt further obſerve the wondrous Inſtinct and Dexte- 
rity of theſe in reſpect of their Nidification, or Manner of making 
their Nys; nay, here we find the fri? Geometry employed in 
this Affair, Witneſs the Combs of the divinely inſtructed Bee; 
in the Cells of which the Eggs are depoſited, and the delicious 
Proviſion ſtored up for the future Family; but could Chance, 
to which all Things are indifferent, direct this Animal to pitch 
upon that very Figure or Form for its Cells, which of all others 
will contain the greate/? Quantity of Honey with the leaſt Labour 
and Expence of Materials; and at the fame Time, one of thoſe - 
three Figures only, as will admit the Cells and their Baſes to be 
placed by each other without leaving any V acuity or Space. be- 
tween ? No one, ſurely, can be ſo beſotted as to think any ſuch 
Thing poſſible, by any other Cauſe than that divine Wiſdom - 
which has but very lately imparted this moſt curious Part of geo- 
metric Science to Man himſelf. 

The ſecond State of Inſects is that of the Eura, or what ap- 
pears in the Form of a Maggot, Worm, or Caterpiller; theſe ex- 
cluded from the Egg, are obſerved to be well furniſhed with a 


ſufficient Apparatus of Feet, Parts about the Mouth, &c. as 


enables them to ſhift for their Food; without any parental Care, 
which is neceſſary to the Young of all other Species of Animals 
hitherto conſidered. But it is very remarkable, they are hatched 


in that very Place or Medium, or on that very Plant, which Na- 
N - >". 
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ture has made their Food, or where they find it in Plenty about 
them, and ſo are in no Danger of periſhing or even ſuffering for 
Want. What wonderful, what a diverſified Proviſion is here 
for that Sort of Creature we fo often deſpiſe, but can never e- 
nough admire ! For. if with Microſcopic Eyes we ſurvey the 
Forms of Eruce in general, we fhall find they. are moſt curi- 
ouſly and wonderfully made with ſuch exquiſite Parts as Igno- 
rance never dreams of; and adorned with richer Colours than 
vulgar Eyes can any where behold. One Thing more ought to 
be conſidered, viz. to whom does the Beau Monde owe all their 
pomp and grandeur of Dreſs? Their rich and gorgeous Appa- 
rel? Their Silks, Sattens, Damaſes, &c. by which they make 
ſuch a ſhining Figure in Life? Is it not all to this contemptible 
Creature, the Caterpiller? Is it not their very Intrails too, and 
given them at ſecond Hand only, when caſt off by the Eruca? 
Is it not on theſe poor Creatures, (that with ſo much Pleaſure 
we are always ſo ready to cruſh under our-Feet,) that the rich- 
eſt Manufacture of the World depends? Such Reflections ought 
to humble our Pride, and teach us to have more Regard to the 
Animals now in Queſtion, if not as the Handy-work of God, | 
yet as our Friends and Benefactors. 
The third State of Inſefs is that which is called the Cryſalis or 

Aurelia, a Sort of hardiſh Caſe in which the Eruca has at length 

contracted itſelf, and as it were laid itſelf up for a future Change; 
this is a kind of dormant inactive State, and quite Motionleſs. 
This Aurelia, or Shell-State, is what the Eruca ſeems to be 
appriz ed of, for he very deliberately ſpins himſelf a /ilken Lad- 
der to climb up the Sides of Houſes and Rooms by, and after 
that, is ſome Time in chuſing a proper Place for his Repoſe, and 
ſemi-vital State. Others are obſerved with great Aſſiduity to 
weave themſelves a delicate /i{ken Shroud, in which they depoſite 
themſelves for their next Transformation. Again; many of 
them, long before-hand, make, with inimitable Art, their cu- 
rious Thecæ, Caſes, or Coffins, in which at the appointed Time 
they reſign themſelves to Fate. Now can any Perſon reflect on 
ſuch a wonderful_Procedure as this, aſcribe it all to Chance or 
Neceſſity; and then pretend to be rational? No, he would be 
too ridiculous to be laughed at. | 


* 
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The fourth or laft State of this Tribe, is the Inſea-Fly in Per- 


fection. And here Nature diſplays her various Scenes of Glo- 


ry, Beauty, and inimitable Art; the Mechaniſm, Out-lines, 
and Miniature-paintings of Inſects, are all aſtoniſhing Inſtances 
of infinite Power and Skill. The wonderous Form and exqui- 


| fite Colours peculiar to, and always found in each particular 


Species of Inſects, convince us of the moſt perfect Deſign and 
Intention of the Author of Nature. How glorious a Creature 
would the Butterfly appear in its rich Attire and Colouring, 
could it be viewed totally with a Microſcopic Eye? And how 
variable the charming Tints of all the Species of the Papiliona- 
ceous Kind? The ſame may be obſerved of all the Phalænæ or 
Moth-tribe. The Colouring of ſome of the Ichneumon or com- 
mon Fly Species, and alſo of many Scarabs which come from 
the warmer Climes, exceed for Intenſity and Glory any Thing 
but the Colours of Light itſelf. The Ehtra, or Tortoiſe-ſhell 
Wings of ſome ſmall Scarab Flies, when repreſented at large in 
the ſolar Microſcope, appear emboſſed, and ſet, as it were, with 
Diamonds; and is readily acknowledged, by all who ſee them, 


to be the richeſt and nobleſt Piece of Nature 8 Workmanſhip 
that ever their Eyes beheld. 


How wonderful are the large, hemiſpherical, fixed and latti- 
ced Eyes of all the Fly-Species? The Head of a Fleſh-Fly, in 
the Microſcope, is a ſtriking Inſtance of the greateſt Beauty, Or- 


der, and Art; and what ſhall we think of that admirable Appa- 


ratus we call the Antennæ or Feellers, with which the Heads of 
ſome Sorts of Gnats are furniſhed, and the pompous bruſhy Fore- 
tops of others? If any Man can view theſe, and ſupinely aſcribe 
them to Fate or Contingency, it will appear, that Nature has 
been much more ſolicitous about the Furniture * the Head of an 
Inſect, than ſhe has about that of his own, _ 

When we reflect on the fine, ſtrong, light, —— 
Wings in general, we cannat enough admire their Mechaniſm . 
and wonderful Texture ; and how nicely they are folded up and 
placed in Order under the Ehtra, or ſtrong Caſes, which we ſee 
on the Backs of all the Scarab or Beetle Kind; how vaſtly ſtrong 
and interwoven, as it were, with bony Ribs and Lattice-Work 
are the Wings of the Locu/t Tribe, for ſuſtaining a long and te- 


dious F ** ? How curious are the Wings of all the Phalene- 
Ha” =: Kind, | 
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Kind, covered with peculiar Art, with a beautiful Sort of ſilky 
Scales, while' thoſe of the Ichneumon Sort are all over beſet and 
fimbriated all around with ſtrong, ſhort and briſtly Hairs ? But 
Nature now and then deviates from ſtated Order (which Neceſ- 
ſity can never do) and forms the Wings of ſome Moths with 
Feathers altogether. Yea, farther, we obſerve with Aftoniſh- 
ment, that ſome Animals of the Inſect Claſs have a Power of 
Flying (if I may ſo call it,) without any Wings at all, as in 
many Sorts of Spiders, which is an Effect beyond the Power of 


the Science of Motion to account for, and muſt therefore be al- 


lowed to the Effect of a divine Energy or Mechaniſm not yet diſ- 
covered to Man. The incredible Agility and Swiftneſs of Mo- 
tion in the Wings, Legs and other Parts of theſe Animals, ſhew 
us in how great a Perfection the Power of muſcular Motion is here 
diſplayed; another Thing oftentimes eſſayed by inquiſitive Man, 
but {till denied to his Reſearches. The Form and Shape of the 
Bodies of theſe Creatures are very wonderful; the Head, the 


Thorax, and the Abdomen connected in moſt Flies in a ſurpriſing 


Manner, by Parts ſo fine, that they ſcarcely ſeem to belong to, 
or depend on each other; nor indeed is it here ſo great as in other 
Animals; for if you ſever the Head of an Inſect, the remaining 
Part will perform its uſual Actions and Functions of Life for a 


conſiderable Time, viz. 15 or 20 Days, but does not ftir out 


of its Place, as it is then unable to find its Way about. 
In the next Place, how wonderfully has Nature cloathed theſe 


* Animals with Coats of Mail for their Safe-guard and Defence, 


in curious Annuli, or Rings, admitting a free and eaſy Motion 


of the Parts required to be moved? How nicely are their Bodies 
poiſed in Flight by Means of thoſe little Pointels, or Balls on a 


Foot-ſtalk, under the Wings, which they move as Rope-dan- 


cers do their Poles, to ballance themſelves in Motion. 


When we look into the Inſide of theſe Animals, we meet 
with ſuch kind of Vicera or Parts, as not being found in other A- 
nimals, we know not what to call them; for, as Pliny long ſince 
obſerved, Inſects ſeem not to have Nerves, or Bones, or Carti- 
lages, or Flaſb, or Shell, or Skin, but ſomewhat of a middle Na- 
ture between them all; ſuch a Structure and Diſpoſition of Parts, 
as ſurpaſſes all mortal Underſtanding and Conception, can be al- 


lowed the Effect of infinite Wiſdom _ And if we conſider 
the 
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the Structure of any one Part only, it will ſhew. us enough of 
Defign; thus, for Inſtance, the Leg of a Fly appears to be 
conſtrued to anſwer the moſt evident P urpoſes ; 3 the ftrong and 
briſtly Hairs are the Bruſhes conſtantly employed to keep the 
Head and Body clean; the large and ſtrong Joints in the Thigh- 
Parts, are appointed for Strength and Support; the numerous 
Articulations towards the End of the Leg, or Foot, is an ad- 
mirable Artifice, by which the Foot can be bent and accommoda- 
ted tothe Figure of every Surface on which it treads ; the two 
large and ſharp-pointed Claws ſtrike into the Pores of every Body 
it lights upon; and the two Pads, or ſpongy Balls on the Extre- 
mity of the Foot, between the Claws, are ſuppoſed to afford a viſ- 
cous Matter, by which the Animal can ſecurely walk on the 
ſmootheſt Subſtance in Nature, and in any Poſition of its Body. 
Can we conſider and view all theſe Things, and not perceive 


| the Contrivance and Forecaſt in the wonderful Author of all ? 


This would argue (in the Mind) a Gutta Serena indeed! 
Farther, if we conſider the Manner and Means by which they 
live, and gather their Food, we ſhall find the conducting Hand 
of Deity every where; it is that which directs the painted Fly to 
the Flower, to ſuck from thence the ambroſial Food by Means of 
its wondrous Proboſcis; the Bee is hereby directed to collect, from 
the ſame flowry Scenes, her Stock of Max and Honey, and to 
ſtore it up with inimitable Art and Economy in the Granaries 
of the Hive. The ſame preſiding Wiſdom has furniſhed with 
Induſtry and Sagacity the indefatigable Ant; the Spider, too, from 
thence derives its curious textrine Art. And no Doubt, we may 


conclude, that even the Louſe and the Flea are thereby taught 
to ſeek their Subſiſtence in the Fleſh and Blood of larger Animals. 


Toconclude, the Armature of Inſects, and their natural Means 
of Defence, ſhew plainly enough how much they are the Care of 
their divine Author; how curious is the Structure of the Stings 
of Inſects? And how terrible in general to their Enemies, par- 
ticularly Man? What Wounds and Pangs does the Hornet in- 
flict? And how precipitately do we fly, if perſued by that dread- 
ful Inſet ? What wonderous Legs is the Flea provided with, to 
eſcape the Finger of its Blood-thirſty Purſuer? And who has 
Courage enough to try the Force and Power of the antlated Horns 


of that u Scarab, we call the Buck- 9 ? The Rage of theſe 
Crea- 
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Creatures often ftrikes us with Terror, prone as we are to de 
ſpiſe them; upon the Whole, we may conclude that an Inſe& is 
a noble Work of God, and deſerves our Admiration inſtead of 
Contempt. It ſhould humble our preſumptive Pride, when we 
conſider that our Wiſdom and great Underſtanding meet with a 
Choy, and a Ne plus ultra in every 888 74 Inſet! 


XV. HenyeTo-TuzoLocy. Our Survey of the Theologi- 
cal Principles, which the Field of Nature ſo amply affords, has 
brought us at length to thoſe which ariſe from the Contemplation 
of REPTILES and SERPENTS, and creaping Things of every Kind, 
Theſe, inſtead of being the Subject (not of Contempt only, as 
Inſects are, but) of our utmoſt Abhorrence and Dete/tation, ſtiould, 
on the contrary, become the Subject of our more accurate Atten- 
tion and Examination, and fill our Minds with ſerious Wonder 
and Amazement. Theſe, low as they are in the Scale of Life, 
have yet a Voice to praiſe their Maker, ( ene eviii. * 10.) 
and that in very exalted Strains. 

For whether we conſider the Form of theſe Creatures, or their 
Motion, or the Structure and Parts of their Bodies, their Way 


and Manner of Life, their Means of Preſervation and Defence, 
and many other Particulars; we ſhall find them all ſo many ge- 
nuine Oracles, and moſt perſuaſive Arguments of boundleſs and 


ineffable Wiſdom, Power, and Art. 

The Forms of this Tribe of Animals are ſo numerous, that we 
cannot recount them; but if we conſider that of the Serpent, or 
Snake, or that of Snails, or of Worms, or of Zelt, or of the va- 
rious Kinds of Millepedes and Centipees, and infinite others; we 


mall obſerve that all ſuch as the Way of Life deſtined for each 


Species require, we have no Diſtinction of Head, Thorax, and 
Abdomen, as in moſt other Animals, in the outward Form ; but 
generally they conſiſt of one long continued Body from Head to 
Tail. We muſt neceſſarily in all this gs the moſt e- 


vident Marks of Deſign. 


As the Motion of theſe Creatures is by Means of Legs or 
Feet, in ſome ; and altogether without in others ; and what may 
be thought extremely odd, is, that where we obſerve the greateſt 
Number of Feet, the Motion is always ſloweſt ; and thoſe Ant- 


mals which have no Feet are yet capable of a very quick Motion. 
N 
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Whence welearn how many different Ways Nature often takes 
to accompliſh the ſame End ; and that the ſame Means are often 
employed to anſwer very different Purpoſes, which plainly de- 

monſtrates Will, Choice, and Deſign in the — and 
that therefore it cannot be Fate. 

[t is not only a Matter of the higheſt Curioſity, to ores in 
the Centipee Kind, what a Number of Feet are in Motion at 
once, yet ſucceſſively and in the utmoſt Order ; but it is an In- 
ſtance of the moſt exquiſite mechanic Skill; and if we admire 
the Wiſdom in contriving the Muſcles and Articulations to pro- 
duce Loco-Motion in a few Legs, and large ones in common A- 
nimals, what muſt we think of it here, where ſuch Numbers 
are moved with ſo much Regularity, and in ſuch wondrous Mi- 


ten- 
aer niature? The Nerves, the Veſſels, the Muſcles, the Liga- 
ife, ments, the Connection of Parts, in ſhort, the Whole is but 


one entire Scene of ſtupendous Machinery indeed 

Nor is the ſinuous Motion of all the Serpent Kind leſs wonder- 
ful; how curiouſly are ſuch Bodies conſtructed, that without 
the common and viſible Means of Motion, can yet move them- 
ſelves forwards with ſuch a ſtrong, inſinuating, and impulſive 
Force, not only on level Ground, but over every Surface ? Can 
climb up Trees, and raiſe their long extended Bodies quite up- 
right, and move them every Way? Again, when we conſider 
the Vermicular Motion of Worms, or even the Motion of that 
dull Animal the Sail, we ſhall find enough to exerciſe our boaſt- 
ed Reaſon and inventive Faculties to account for it. And in- 


va- 
we deed, after all, it will be well if in theſe Reſearches our Wiſdom 
ach does not meet with an unlucky Rebuff, and we forced at laſt to 


confeſs that the Serpent, the Worm, and the Snail are Inſtances 
of ſuch divine and unſual Geometry and Mechaniſm, as far ſur- 
paſs all human Comprehenſion. 

Then as to the Manner of getting their Food, nothing can be 
more viſible than the fore-appointing Hand of Providence in this 
Reſpect. As ſome of theſe Creatures move ſo flow, they would 
be in Danger of being farved, if they had far to go in Search of 


teſt Food; but as the Caſe now ſtands, indulgent Nature has put it 
Ani- ss it were in their Mouths, and they find it in every Clod, and 
ion. on every Plant they crawl over. Thoſe of ſwifter Motion, live 


on Prey, which they acquire partly by Agility, and partly by 
| | * | na- 
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natural Cunning; yea, we have not only read, but heard 10 1 
firmed by Eye Witneſſes, that ſome of the Viper and Snake 


putting themſelves into a proper Attitude, and fixing their glu 


could give to one Animal the Faculty of charming another out 


expatiate largely on the Principles and Proofs of a Deity, riſa 1. 


Varieties and Gradations, in other Species of living Creatuidl 
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have a Sort of natural Magic, and can even charm their Prey, by 


ing Eyes on thoſe of the devoted Bird, Mouſe, Squirrel, &c. W 
which Means the poor Creature is put into a ſtrange Agitatio i 
and in a dolorous Plight finds itſelf at length fo far ben 
to leap into the Devourer's Mouth. Could Lucretiur nim 
flect on ſuch a Phenomenon, and be ridiculous enough to aſcti 
it to Fate? Will any Sceptic be bold enough to aflert; that Cha 


its Life? This would be an Inſtance of ge] Depravity i 
deed. A 

Once more, let us conſider another wonderful Specimen 
providential Contrivance ; the moſt predacious Animals are 
nerally prevented by one Mean or other, from having it alu 
in their Power to ſeize on every Thing they ſee or find; 4 * 
Huge Crocodile and Alligator are long in turning their unweilk / 
Bodies about in purſuit of their Prey; and what ſtill is moren 
markable, the moſt tremendous Serpent is made to carry a N 1 
tle in his Tail, no doubt, on Purpoſe to give previous Notice 4 
his direful Approach, and that every heedleſs Animal miu 
fall an inevitable Victim to his all-devouring Jaws. 

Hence then it ſhould appear, that a Reptile, or a Serpent, i is 
that horrid and deteſtable Creature as we are uſually apt to in 
gine; but, on the contrary, are moſt extraordinary ind nee 
the Creator's Power, Wiſdom, and Providence, and-as: ſue 
they * be regarded by every reaſonable Man. 


4 3 


XVI. Anttkdto-Turoiber: Under this Head wem 


from the Nature and Form of Man ; but fince we have alread 4 
taken a general Survey of Animal Nature under all its remark 


it would be needleſs here to repeat them in conſidering the Pat 
and Stucture of his Body; it remains only to obſerve, f el 
ſpe& to the Animal Fabric, that every Part is formed and fini 
ed in the higheſt and moſt exquiſite Manner, and — a 
commodated to anſwer all the Purpoſes of his ſuperior Station 


4: 
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ud Manner of Life; that they are all adapted to expreſs the 
paſſions, and other animal Actions, in a much more perfect and 
oble Degree than in other Creatures; and that the ſame Parts, 
hich in them miniſter only to the Neceſſities of Life, are made 
in Man the Organs and Sources of the moſt exquiſite Pleaſures 
and Senſations of animal Life. Theſe Things, therefore, ſhew 
the high Regard and diſtinguiſhing Care which the great Author 
of Nature has had for Man in particular, above all the Reft of 
the Creation. . bu | ORs 
Then as to the Form of Man's Body, it is another ſingular 
Proof of his Maker's Regard for his Honour and Dignity ; he 
walks erect, with a graceful and majeſtic Air and Mein, his At- 
titude and Action ſuit his exalted Nature; his Voice is articu- 
late and harmonious, and he is every way qualified for ſocial 
Life. In ſhort, there is no Doubt but Man is the noble/t Inſtance 
of animal Mechaniſm that the Nature of Things will admit of. 
But abſtracted from his animal Nature, let us place him in the 
moſt adyantageous and exalted Point of View, viz. that of a 
rational and intelligent Being, endowed with Faculties and 
Powers of Mixp, and then we muſt conſider him as little leſs 
than a Divine Exiſlence, in Part at leaſt ; for ſince thoſe Powers 
and Faculties are not found in Matter, they muſt be derived. 
from the Divine Source, the Deity; and therefore Moſes, not leſs 
elegantly than juſtly, expreſſes himſelf on this Occafion, »— 
God created Man in his own IMAGE. Thus the Pſahnift in 
the ſublimeſt Strains deſcants on this Matter, Thou madeft him a 
little lower (or, inferior) to the ANGELS; Thou crowned/t him 
with GLORY and Honour. He can not only think, but reaſon 
on his Thoughts; he can arrange them in Order, and make 
proper Deductions from them; he not only perceives, but reflects, 
and recollecis the paſt, and oftentimes fore-ſees future Events; 
by theſe noble Faculties the paſt and future Time is, as it were, 
preſent to his Mind; he purſues a mental Tour, not only thro? 
the various Kingdoms of the Earth, but from Planet to Planet, 
from Sun to dun; from one Syſtem of Worlds to another thro all 
the boundleſs Space, He is hereby made to know the Difference 
of natural and moral Good and Evil; he is hereby rendered a 
Free-Agent and conſequently capable of Virtue and Vice; he is 
| hereby fitted for SOGIETY, and rendered ſuſceptible of all ſocial 
1 | Ties. 
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Ties, Relations and Duties thence ariſing, © He is hereby enabled 
to. contemplate the Works of Nature, and thereby of being con- 
vinced of the Realty, yea, the Neceſſii ity of the 55 iftence of that 
Divine Being we call a Gop, from the numberleſs Inſtances of 
infinite Power, Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and a general Proyidence, 
For the inviſible Things of him (i. e. the Attributes and Perfec- 
| tions of God) from the Creation of the World are clearly ſeen, 
being underſtood. by the Things that are made, even his eternal L 
Power and Godhead, Hence he obſerves a Relation between 
himſelf as a Creature, and God as his Maker ; ; and thence a new 
Source of Duties devolves upon him; the. Duties of Religion and 
Piety, to be n in various Acts of Reverence, Devotion, 
and Adoration. | 
The Nature, and F. rame of Man, therefore, plainly demon- 
ſtrate the Exiftence of a God; ſince it is impoſſible for him to find 
any, other Cauſe. of thoſe wonderful Properties and Powers that 
he finds himſelf poſſeſſed with; and to whom he can aſcribe thoſe 
mvoluntary Actions, Movements, and Senſations both of Body " 
and Mind, which he knows are continually animaſing and actu- 
ating the whole Machine. 
We ſhall here finiſh our Survey with one Topic more of Theolegic 
Principles, and that is, The viſible Tranſitions which Nature 
makes from one Part of her Works to anofher, the evident 
Connections of the various Species one with another, and the Con- 
catenation of the Whole together. It would be eaſy to point out 
the various Genera of Earths. and Stones, allied to each other by, 
ſomething, of a middle. Nature; that Marcaſites and Metals are 
connected by different Foils ; that there i is aremarkable Union of | 
Stanes and Plants in all the Lithophytes, and-Lithodendron Tribes, 
ſo plentifully found. in the Sea; that Plants and Animals are moſt 
amazingly connected in all the Polypus Kinds, hoth on Land and 
Sea; and it is very remarkable, that the Sea Polypuſſes | have Shells, ; 
but thoſe in freſh Water none. 
Not only the Genera, or Kinds, but the very Species of Plants 
and Animals are alſo connected, eſpecially the latter. Thus the 
Birds and Fy/hes are allied in the Flying Fiſh; the Bird and Qua- 
drupede, in the Bat; the Bird and the Inſect in the Plumed, or 
feathered Moth. The Hiſect and the Quadrupede i in the Grylla- 


38325 or Mole- a, 3 the Ruadrupede and the F fb, in the Sea- 
| Lies 
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Lion, the Male, &c. And laſtly, muſt I dare to mention any 
Connection between the Brutal and the Human Species in that 
opprobrious Animal, the Ourang Outang, or Chimpanzee? It has 
no Tail, it walks eree?, and its Skeleton is not eaſily diſcerned 
from that of a Child, I Thall ſay no more on this Hpad, but 
leave the Reader to make what Inferences he thinks Proper from 
the Premiſſes. 


Upon the Whole, then, I preſume it is fuficiently than 
that THEOLOGY is a moſt perfect Science; depending on the 
plaineſt, moſt obvious, and demonttrative Principles; that its 
Object, viz. the Exiſtence of a God; is the moſt evident, ratio- 
nal, and indiſputable Truth in Nature; and laſtly, that the End 
of this Science is to teach Mankind the Devoirs, Homage, and 
Worſhip due to the Supreme LORD and GoveRNoR of the Uni- 
verſe. 
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cs, or Moral Philoſophy, has been eſteemed 


D TS the nobleſt of all the Sciences; for as every Thing 
is more or leſs valuable in Proportion as it is uſeful 


to Society, and contributes to the Happineſs of 
Mankind, ſo this, which teaches and explains the Means of at- 
taining human Felicity, or the greateſt Happineſs our Natures 


are capable of in this Life, is the moſt uſeful, the moſt excellent, 
and the moſt valuable of all others, and the Standard by which | 
the real Dignity and Importance of every other Science is to be 


aſcertained. Ethics has therefore been diſtinguiſhed by the moſt 


| pompous Titles, and tiled, the Gaide to Virtue and ' Happineſs, 


the Inventreſs of Laws, and the Diretireſs of Life. 

Ethics is called Moral Philoſophy, becauſe it conſiſts in the 
Study of human Nature, its moral Powers, and various Connec- 
tions, and from theſe deduces the Laws of Action: It is called 
Morality, from its being the Science of Manners or Duty, which 
it traces from the Nature and Condition of Man, guiding him in 
the Practice of Virtue, and teaching him to ſhun the deceitful 
and deſtructive/ Paths of Vice. 255 

As the Object of this Science is Happel to ourſelves and to 


Society, we ſhall firſt mention in what the Happineſs of a reaſon- 


able Being muſt neceſſarily conſiſt; that by having a elear and 
diſtinct View of the End, the Paths that lead to it may be the 
more certainly pointed out. 

And here it muſt be obferved, that the Happineſs of Man, as a 
Being endued with rational Powers and bodily Senſes, muſt be 
agreeable to his whole Nature; but eſpecially to his diſtinguiſh- 
£d and more exalted Faculties ; it muſt be ſuited to every Situa- 
tion in which he can be placed, and to every Character he may 
ſuſtain; it muſt be ſuch as may be enjoy'd without Shame or 
Anxiety, without Suſcipion of wrong Conduct, or Fear of fu- 


ture ill Conſequences; ſuch as will ſupport a calm and ſteady 
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Serenity, and effectually deliver him from turbulent and diſ- 

quieting Paſſions; ſtand the Teſt of deliberate Reflection, im- 

prove upon longer Experience, and laſt as long as he himſelf ex- 
iſts. This is the Happineſs that ſprings from Virtue; a Happi-- 
neſs that is ſeated in the Mind, and which can only proceed from 

an inward Conſciouſneſs of acting from the invariable Rules of 
Reaſon, Virtue and Humanity. 

As Ethics conſiſts in the Study of human Nature, the moral 


| Powers, Appetites and Paſſions of Man, and the Duties which 


reſult from theſe and his various Relations, we ſhall firſt take 
a View of Man in the ſeveral Stages of Life, and ſhew from 
whence his Connections and moral Obligations ariſe, trace the 
Paſſions from their Sources, and ſhew their Uſe, in the moral 
Syſtem : we ſhall then treat of Reaſon, human Agency, and the 
Freedom of the Will ; of Law and Conſcience, as the Rules of 
human Action; and laſtly of Virtue and Vice, with the Duties 
a Man owes to God, to Society, and to himſelf. 

We would here obſerve, once for all, that in treating of theſe 
Duties we ſhall not enquire into the excellent Precepts and 
Doctrines of Chriſtianity, which will be conſidered ſeparately by 
themſelves; and therefore no Set of Chriſtians whatever can 
juſtly take Exception at the Truths we ſhall here advance. We 
are now treating of the Religion of Nature, as diſtinguiſhed 
from all external Revelation ; and ſhall not enquire, what Man 
might have been, but how he is conſtituted ; not what he may 
by Education, Habit, or foreign Influence, come ta be, or do; but 
what he is formed to be, and todo by Nature, and his original 
conſtituent Principles. | 

To begin with Man and his 8 as they aſe in the 


ſeveral Stages of Life. The new-born Babe is extremely weak 


and helpleſs, he has neither Food, Cloaths, or any Thing by 
which he can either ſupport, or defend himſelf; he however finds 
an immediate and ſure Relief in the Tenderneſs and Care of his 
Parents, who by the ſtrongeſt Inſtincts are linked to the Child, 
before he has the leaſt R of their Affection: The Infant makes 
known his Wants in a Language ſo ſtrongly expreſſive that it im- 
mediately reaches their Hearts, and ſerves from Time to Time to 
procure him ſpeedy Relief. His Senſes, from the very Inſtant in 
which he enters into the World, preſent him with a ſucceſſive 

Train 
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Train of new Objects, and fill him with growing Wonder and Indö2 
Aumiration; but without reſting on any of them, pleaſed with 
what is moſt new, he paſſes from Object to Object, arid thus the C 
the Paſſion of Wonder is kept awake, and the Love of "Novelty 
formed. At length, Objects becoming more familiar, he has N Cont 
Leiſure to examine and fix his Attention on thoſe that appear the ch. 
ofteneſt before him, and he becomes acquainted with his Parents, “ va 
and thoſe of the Family who are moſt converſant with him; he “ is 
contracts a Fondneſs for them, is uneaſy at their Abſence, and 
rejoiĩces at ſeeing them again. Theſe Feelings become on his Wl © fo 
Side the Foundation of a moral Attachment to his Parents, his 
Brethren, his Siſters, and other Perſons in the F amily : he be- obta 
comes intereſted in their Concerns, and feels Hope or Fear, Jo Wilt" 
or Grief on their Account as well as his own. His Self-love and vent 
- Fondneſs for thoſe about him, make him jealous of a ſuperior Af- obſe 
fection ſhewn to another Infant, and he pines away with Diſcon- nite 
tent; but if his Friends more equally divide the Marks of their woo 
Affection, or treat the other Infant with Coolneſs, his Jealouſy Int 
will be removed, and he himfelf will careſs the Infant who was 
before the Object of his Diſpleaſure. His Aﬀettion, and the 70% 
and Grief he feels on their Account, are, as an ingenious Au- Apt 
thor obſerves, the firſt Links of the moral Chain, the early Ru- der, 
diments, or Out-lines of his Character, and his firſt rude Eſſays date. 


towards Agency, Freedom and Manhood. _ 
In his Childhood he extends his Acquaintance abroad, and Vic 
unites himſelf to a Set of Companions and Play-fellows ; he in- Pat 
tereſts himſelf in their Pleaſures or Griefs, and his Humanity to 
expanding his Heart, in Proportion as his mental Powers en- 8 
ereaſe, he is deeply affected with the Sight of Miſery even in a ſti 


Perſon with whom he has no Connection; a Wound given to a "y 
Stranger, the Sight of the ſtreaming Blood, and the Groans of ” 
Anguiſh, fill him with Terror and awaken his Pity. But though 
at this Age his Appetites and Paſſions have the Aſcendant, his 
Imagination and intellectual Powers open a-pace, and he forms 
a Variety of Taſtes; reliſhes ſome Things and diſlikes others, 
as his Parents, Companions, and a Variety of other Circum- 
ſtances lead him to combine agreeable or diſagreeable Sets of 
Ideas, or repreſent to him Objects in pleaſing or odious Colours. 
His active and ſocial Powers expand themſelves in Proportion as 

| his 


is Views are enlarged ; he obtains a Love of Action, is filled. 
ith Emulation, and is fond of Praiſe z he has Curioſity, Docility, | 
"and and a Paſſion fer Command. He compares one Thing with ano 
er, and judges of Characters. He ſoon becomes ſenſible of 
tract Applauſe, and bluſhes at, and ſeeks to hide thoſe that bring 
Contempt. © By Means of theſe Powers (ſays the Rev. Mr. For- 
ce ce, from whom we have borrowed many of the above Obſer- 
« yations*), he becomes a fit Subject for Culture, the moral Tie 
« is drawn cloſer, he feels that he is accountable for his Conduct 
|< to others as well as to himſelf, and thus is gradually n 55 
« for Society and Action.“ 5 
As the Child advances to W his Reafin and Judgment 
obtain Strength. as well as his Paſſjons. He ſees the Beauty and 
intrinſic Excellence of a virtuous Conduct, and however pre- 
vented by ill Company, or head-ſtrong Paſſions, never fails to 
obſerve that Juſtice and Humanity are in their own. Nature infi- 
nitely more amiable than Injuſtice and Cruelty-; that Fidelity is 
more excellent than Treachery, and Fortitude than Puſilanimity. 
In this Seaſon of Life new Senſes of Pleaſure invite him to new 
Purſuits z he has an Appetite that points his Views to the other 
dex, by whom alone it can. be gratified; but in order that this 
= Appetite may not be indulged in a manner deſtructive of all Or- 
- der, and even of that Society which it was deſigned to porpetu- 


the Conſequence of his own Actions, triumphs in thoſe that at- 


s ate, he becomes ſenſible of the Attractions of Beauty, and the 


internal Graces of the Mind, which leading him to confine his 
4 Views to a particular Object, he becomes ſuſceptible of a new 


Paffion, a tender Kind of Friendſhip, which gives a ſofter Tun 


„ to his other Affections, and at length becomes the Cement of a 
; new moral Relation, and the Source of-fome of the ſtrongeſt In- 
ſtincts in Nature, by which, as by ſome powerful Chain, the Pa- 
| rent is linked to the Child, and another moral Connection begun, 
f in order to prompt him to rear up his Infant- offspring. Mean- 
* while, it is impoſſible (fays the Rev. Mr. Fordyce) for him to 
“have lived thus long, without having perceived ſome of the 
more auguſt Signatures of Order, Wiſdom and Goodneſs + 
1 ſtamped on the viſible Creation, and of * ſtrong Suggeſ- 
tions 


2 See Pordye 5 Moral meer 
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« tions within himſelf of a Parent-mind, the Source of all In- 
4 telligence and Beauty. Hence ariſe thoſe Sentiments of Re. 
« verence, and thoſe Affections of Gratitude, Refignation and 
&* Love, which link the Soul with the Author of Nature, and ap 


& form the moſt ſublime and God-like of all Connections. . 

Man being now arrived at his Prime, takes in a larger Pro- 
ſpect of human Life; his reaſoning Faculties arrive at their ut- | 
moſt perfection, and he becomes more ſenſible of his Connection * 


with the Public, and that particular Community to which he 
more immediately belongs: he forms Friendſbip, graſps at Power, Will 
courts Honour, lays down Plans of Intereſt, and becomes more 
attentive to the Concerns of Society. His reigning Paſſions 
prompt him, while he is in full Vigour, to provide for the In- . 
firmities of Age; and his Compaſſion and Gratitude, heightened 


by his own paternal Aﬀettion which gives the Idea of that felt for 
him, prompts him to requite the Care and Tenderneſs of his Pa-. * 
rents, by alleviating their Infirmities and ſupplying their Wants. oy 
At length old Age approaches, attended with the Love of Of- . 
ſpring and Eaſe, with Tendernefs, Anxiety, and Forefight. But the " 
- tumultuous Paſſions which in younger Years frequently hurry 2. 8 
way the unguarded Vouth, and prevent his liſtening to the calm * 


Dictates of Reaſon, now ſubſide : and as human Life verges 05 
downwards, the Experience of the Aged is formed to direct, and 
their Coolneſs to temper the Heat of Vouth. Thus every Age 

has its peculiar Genius and Set of Paſſions; and thus the Wantz 
of one Age are ſupplied by the Capacities of another. 

There are alſo Paſſions and Affections that are not peculiar to 
any one Period, but belong to every Age, and have more or leſs 
an Influence in every Breaſt throughout every Stage of Life. As 
Szlf-leve, Love of Life, Benevolence, Honour, Shame, Hope, Fear, 
Defire, Averſion, Foy, Sorrow, Anger, Fealouſy, and the like; 
among which Foy and Sorrow, Hope and Fear, ſeem to be only 
different Ways of exerting the ſame original Affections of Love 
and Hatred, Deſire and Averſion, ariſing from the different Cir- r. 
cumſtances or Situation of the Object deſired or abhorred. p. 

Theſe are the ſimple but powerful Springs by which Man is 
prompted to a conſtant Round of Action in order to ſupply his M 
many returning Wants, and to guard againſt the various Evils 
and Dangers to which he is expoſed. By theſe Men are linked 

5 to 


In. to each other, formed into Families and larger Communities, 
; R. and united into a Body whoſe Members mutually ſympathize 
_ with each other, and by their being properly adjuſted and direc- 
= ted by the Guidance of Reaſon, Society is upheld, and human. 
Life enlivened and diverſified. 
Fro- A Paſſion is an Affection of the Soul attended with a peculiar 
* and extraordinary Emotion of the animal Spirits. Of theſe,” 
wy ſome reſpect. the good of the Individual, and others carry us be- 
95 yond ourſelves to the good of the Species. The former have 
1er. therefore been called private, and the other public Afedions. 
2 The Nature and Uſes of each 1 in the animal Economy we ſhall 
In. preſently explain. 
oo Man, by the tender and complicated Frime: of his Body, is 
| for ſubject to a great Variety of IIls, to Cold, Heat, Fatigue and in- 
pz. vumerable Wants; but being incapable of judging, by Way of 
5 5 Inveſtigation, of the ConneRions of thoſe reſpective Cauſes, he 
„is informed of this Connection by the Experience of certain Sen- 
4 ſes, or Organs of Perception, which, by a mechanical inſtan- 
#4 taneous Motion, feel good and ill, receive Pleaſure from the one 
te and Pain from the other. Thoſe Senſes which reſpect his more 
cer immediate and preſſing Wants, as the Senſe of Hungar, Thir/t, 
l, and the like, are armed with-ſtrong Degrees of Uneaſineſs 


or Pain,” in order to urge him to ſeek after ſuch Objects as are 
ſuited to them, and by their painful Importunity to compel him 
to provide Food, Raiment and Shelter. Thus by our Senſes we 
are informed of what is good or ill to the private Syſtem, or the 
Individual, and by our private Appetites and Paſſions we are im- 
pelled to the one, and reſtrained from the other. Ts bales 
From the many Wants to which we are naturally ſubject, we 


ws, a e engaged in a continued Train of Employments. The Ne- 
0 ceſſaries of Life muſt be provided, and ſome of its Conveniencies 
= acquired to render this State of Exiſtence comfortable. In order 


to obtain theſe, there is a Neceſſity for Arts, ManufaCtures and 
Trades: And to ſecure us the peaceable Enjoyment of their 
Fruits, civil Government, Policy and Laws muſt be contrived, 

and the various Buſineſs of public Life carried on: Thus while 
Man is buſied in making Proviſion for himſelf, he is by Degrees 
engaged in Connections with a Family, Friends, Neighbours, 


2 Community, or a State. Hence ariſe new Wants, new In- 
| * ctereſts, 
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tereſts, and new Cares. Intereſts are oppoſed The Paffom 
of one Man interfere with thoſe of another. Competitions a- 
riſe, and contrary Courſes are taken. Theſe open a wide Scene 
of Diſtraction, and introduce a long Train of good and ill, both 
public and private. 

Let us now examine in what Manner the Paſions and Aﬀec- 
tions are adapted to prevent or remove theſe Diſorders. 

With reſpect to the private Paſſions, ſuch as Ss/f-love, Low 


of Eaſe, of Honour, and the like, they are evidently neceſſi- 


ry to the Perfection and Happineſs of the Individual, and we 


ſhould reckon any one greatly defective who was deſtitute of 


them. Though the defenſive Paſſions, as Anger and Fear, af- 
ford us rather Pain than Pleaſure, they are abſolutely neceſſary 
to repel Injuries and ſcreen us from Harm. Without a certain 
Degree of theſe we ſhould be naked and expoſed. With too great 


A Proportion of them we muſt inevitably be miſerable, and often | 


injurious to others. "Theſe are the natural Conſequences of an 
Exceſs in any of the private Paſſions which ſhould always be pro- 
portioned to our Wants, as the defenſive Paſſions ſhould be keyt 


_ proportioned to our Dangers. Thus Anger heightened into 


Rage, robs us of that Preſence of Mind which is the beſt Guard 
againſt Injury; and Puſillanimity, or the Want of ajuſt Reſent- 


ment, finks the Mind into a paſſive enervated Tameneſs. 80 


Cowardice, which is only exceſſive Fear, renders us incapable 


attending to the beſt Means of. Preſervation, and diſarm us of 


Courage, our natural Armour. 

As to the public Aﬀettions and Paſſi ons we are made ſenſible of 
the Happineſs, and eſpecially of the Miſery of our Fellow-creatures 
by an immediate Sympathy, or quick feeling of Pleaſure and of 
Pain. The former has been called Congratulation, joyful Sympa: 
thy, or that good Humour, which ariſes on ſeeing others pleaſed 
or happy; and in Proportion, as a Man cultivates and indulge 
this Affection, he finds that every enereaſe of general or par- 
ticular Happineſs is a real Addition to his own. The latter 


ve call Compaſſion or Pity; which ſtrongly prompts us to fly 


to their Relief, and therefore is an admirable Reſtraint upon 
the more ſelfiſh Paſſions, or thoſe violent Impulſes that carry us 
to the Hurt of others. When this Miſery is cauſed. by the Fault 


or Injury of others, we feel Reſentment or Indignation againk 
thoſe 
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thoſe who are ſo cruel as to cauſe the Unhappineſs: But if we 
are conſcious that it has been produced by our Fault or injurious 
Conduct, we feel Shame: And both theſe Paſſions are fo very 
painful as to be a powerful Guard and Security to the Species. 

It appears then that the private and public Affections are de- 
ſigned to controul and limit each other's Influence. Thus Com- 
oof is adapted to counterpoiſe the Love of Life, of Pleaſure and 
of Eaſe, and to diſarm, or ſet Bounds to Reſentment ; and natu- 
ral Affection, Friendſhip, the Love of one's Country, or even a 
Zeal for any particular Virtue, 'are ſometimes ſuperior to the 
whole Train of the ſelfiſn Paſſions. On the other Hand, were 
it not for that intimate Paſſion, Self-love, the ſocial and tender 


Affections of the human Heart, would conſtantly diſtreſs the 


Mind, and fill it with the moſt torturing Uneaſineſs. 

We proceed now to a Faculty of the Soul, which is as neceſ- 
fary a Part of Man as the Paſſions, and without which Man could 
not be a moral accountable Being. Reafon has been defined, a 
Faculty of the Mind, by which a Perſon is rendered capable of 
judging of the Natures, Relations, and Uſes of Things, of the 
Fitneſſes of Actions, and of the Truth or Falſhood of Propoſi 
tions. 

le! is planted 3 in the Mind of Man to govern the Paſſions, 
and direct his Purſuits through all the Intricacies of Life. It is 
the Guardian of his Body, and the Directreſs of his Morals. It 
is that Faculty which diſtinguiſhes him from the Brutes, and 
renders him capable of Wiſdam, Virtue and Happineſs. ** He 
« that acts only from Inclinations, ſays a late Author, is like a 
« Veflel withaut a Pilot, which wanders on the wide Ocean, 
* till driven by a Tempeſt on Rocks and Quickſands, it miſer- 


« ably periſhes. While the Man who makes a due Uſe of his 


<«« Reaſon reſembles a Veſſel richly freighted, which the Skill of 
the Pilot directs through the Dangers of the treacherous Deep 
« toits intended Haven. One exerts the Force of Nature blind- 
y, the other guides it with his Eye, ſo as to make it ſerve to 
« its own Welfare and the good of the Community.” 

Reaſm is chiefly employed in fixing right Principles, and fram- 
ing juſt Deductions from Principles thus fixed: But in many 
Caſes, eſpecially thoſe of a moral Nature, its Deciſions are ex- 


tremely quick, and perfectly conformable to the Impulſes of the 
| K 2 Paſ- 
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Paſſions, in which Caſe where a Duty is immediately required, 
it would be criminal to ſpend Time in Deliberation, And 


wherever a conſiderable Good may be evidently anſwered with an 
inconſiderable Hurt to ourſelves, it is a Fault to ſpend Time in 


Heſitation. Thus if a Child falls into the Fire, it is the Duty 


not only of a Parent, but of a Stranger inſtantly to ſnatch him 
out, even though this Act of Kindneſs cannot be performed 
without his burning his Fingers. Can we approve of a Perſon's 
reaſoning at Leiſure whether he ſhould relievè a diſtreſſed Parent, 
aſſiſt a Friend with a ſmall Part of his Subſtance, feed a ſtarving 
Neighbour, or reſtore a Truſt committed to him? In this Caſe 
we ſhould juſtly charge the Reaſoner with Want of Humanity: 
But in the complicated Caſes, where the Relief of the Friend 
cannot be accompliſhed without the Danger of involving our- 
ſelves in Ruin, or where a Perſon has depoſited with us a Piſtol 
or a Sword, which he afterwards comes to.reclaim, but in fucha 
Situation as gives us room to ſuſpect that he will uſe it to the Hurt 
of others, or of himſelf, it is the Province of Reaſon coolly to de- 
liberate, and weigh every Circumſtance. And here it is proper 


_ to obſerve, that it is not the Buſineſs of Reaſon to ſuggeſt any 


original Notices or Senſations, but to canvaſs, range and make 
Deductions from them. Though the ſame Propoſition may be 
both a Principle and a Deduction A Principle with reſpect to the 
moral Rules that flow from it, and a PDeduction from ſome prior 
Principles which are of greater Extent than itſelf, And it is wor- 
thy of Obſervation, that there is greater Danger of Men's en- 
tertaining wrong Principles, than of their reaſoning falſely from 


the Principles they have already entertained ; for many more 


miſcarry by the former Way than by the latter. It is therefore 
abſolutely neceſſary for every one who would make any Advan- 


ces in the Search of Truth, to lay aſide all Prepoſſeſſions, and 


ſhake off every Biaſs, that he = determine on the Side of the 
greateſt Evidence. | 

But in moral Caſes the tional Powers are afiſted ; in all their 
Operations by a Faculty uſually called the moral Senſe, which 
points out the Duty, and leaves Reaſon only to determine the 
Circumftances of the Caſe, our Capacity to aſſiſt, and the Manner 


in which the moral Obligation is to be diſcharged. By this Fa- 


culty, the Mind plainly FRI the Harmony and Diſcord of 
Actions, 


Actions, and receives from them a quick and lively Senſation 6F 
Pleaſure or Pain antecedent to the cool Deductions of Reaſor, 
and independent of previous {n/irudton, By this Faculty we 
perceive that whatever Diſpoſition or Action is good, juft, ge- 
nerous and humane, has a native Beauty, a ſuperior Excellence, u 
Congruity to the Dignity of Man, and that the contrary Diſpoſi- 
tions and Actions have a natural Deformity and Meanneſi, and 
4 greatly debaſe humarr Nature. The Mind wants no laboured 
Arguments to be convinced that a noble, benevolent Character is 
truly amiable, it would be as needleſs to prove that Gratitude, 
Fidelity, Juſtice, C lemency, Greatneſs of Mind, Candoar, Vera- 
city, Fortitude and Decorum, are in their own Nature infinitely 
more excellent than Ingratitude, Knavery, Meanneſs of Spirit, 
Cruelty, Cowardice and Indecorum, as to demonſtrate that Light 
is preferable to Darkneſs, Harmony to Diſcord, and Pleaſure to 
Pain, The former of theſe Diſpoſitions unavoidably attract our 
Admiration and Love, and the latter our Contempt and Hatred. 
It is therefore the Duty of Reaſon, to govern the Mind, as 
a wiſe and gracious Prince does his People. It is its Of- 
fice to regulate the Paſſions and Appetites, and to influence 
the Will to produce. ſuch Actions as are agreeable to theſe 
invariable Laws written by God himſelf on the Heart, in the 
large and fair Signatures of Conſcience, natural Affection, Com- 
paſſion, Gratitude, and univerſal Benevolence; and that in ſuch a 
Manner, as not only to promote the general Intereſt and Felicity 
of the Being it inhabits, but to diffuſe its friendly Influences to all 
its Fellow-beings. In all doubtful Caſes, it is the Office of Rea- 
ſon to explain and interpret theſe Laws, to examine into the Cir- 
cumſtances of every Caſe, to determine the Bounds of Duty, and 
the Meaſure in which the benevolent Affections n to be ex- 
erted. | 
The Will W is 1 ſome called the moſt aiſtnguilhed Fa- 
culty of the Mind; it is ſaid to be inveſted with the ruling Power, 
and that the final Reſort is fixed in this Faculty: For though 
Reaſon be neceſſary to direct whether, and how a Thing ought to 
be done, yet whether it /hall or not reſts in the Will. Thus a Per- 
ſon may be inclined to do ſome good Action, and in his Judgment 
be perſuaded that it is beſt for him-todoi it, yet if there ſhould be 
no farther Act of the Mind, it Tn for © ever remain unperformed. 
The 


9 ane 
The Will indeed is free, and capable of ſiding either with Rez. 
ſon and the nobler Paſſions, or with the moſt ſelfiſh and grove. 


ling Appetites : And this Freedom conſtitutes the Glory of Man, 
_ fince without it he would be only a Machine: He would be ac- 


ted upon, but could not be ſaid to act: And as he could not be 


an Agent, he could not be an accountable Being, and conſe. 
quently not capable of either Reward or Puniſhment. But we 
cannot allow the Superiority of the Will, while Virtue conſiſt 
in its being entirely under the Direction of the rational and mu- 
ral Powers. A noble Writer has treated the Conteſt between 
Reaſon and Appetite, and the Share the Will has in the Diſpute, 
in a very lively and humourous Manner. Appetite, ſays he, 
& which is elder Brother to Reaſon, being the Lad of ſtronger 
<« Growth, is ſure on every Conteſt,” to take the Advantage of 


&« drawing all to his own Side. And Will, ſo highly boaſted, is 


<< at beſt merely a Top or Foot-ball between theſe Youngfters, 


cc who prove very unfortunately matched, till the youngeſt, 


cc inſtead of now and then a Kick or Laſh, beſtowed to little Pur- 
<« poſe, forſakes the Ball or Top, and begins to lay about his 
« elder Brother. Tis then the Scene changes; for the Elder, 
c like an arrant Coward, upon this Treament, preſently grows 
« Civil, and affords the Younger as fair Play afterwards as he 
c candefire.”* a 
But farther, as in convulſive Motions in which neither Reafm 
nor the Will have any Share, the Actions of a Man are not im- 
putable, he being in that Caſe a mere Machine, an Engine, 2 
Piece of Clock-work; ſo in thoſe Actions which proceed from his 
being void of Reaſon, or from that Faculty being greatly diſor- 
dered, as in a Frenzy, or in the Caſe of an Ideot, they are not 


 imputable, becauſe in that Caſe he is a mere Animal. 
Hence it follows, that to render an Action Moral, or wor- 


thy of Reproof or Blame, it is to be done knowingly and willingh, 
or from Reaſon, Acfection and Choice. A morally good Action, 
is therefore to fulfil a moral Obligation #nowingly and willingh: 

And an immoral Action is to violate a moral Obligation #now- 
zngly and willingly. But as an Action in itſelf good, may be 
performed from Views that are mean, baſe, and even highly 


Criminal, or may be ene by ny juſtifiable Means, it 
is 


* Shaftſ. Char. Vol. II. p. 187. 


formal Goodneſs, + 
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is alſo neceſſary to render it the willing Diſcharge of a moral Ob- 
ligation, that the Motiver and the Meaſures taken to perform it 

be alſo good. And here the Tendency of the Action to produce 
Happineſs, or its external Conformity to a Law, is termed its 
material Goodneſs : But the good Diſpoſition from which it 
proceeds, or its complete Conformity to Law, conſtitutes its 


> 


The Rules of human Actions are the Meaſures by which they 
are to be tried, and theſe are Law and Conſcience. ee 

Conſcience is by ſome defined, a Man's Reaſon or Underftand- 
ing conſidered in the Relation it bears to his Actions, in their 
moral Nature, and moſt important Conſequences. In Relation 
to Actions themſelves, if they are not yet done, Conſcience is 
a Monitor that commands the Doing or Forbearance of the Ac- 
tion, perſuades to it if good, and diſſuades from it if it be evil. 
If it be done, it is a Witneſs of the Fact; ora Judge pronouncing 
the Action to be well or ill done; and a Rewarder, filling him 
with Satisfaction, Self- complacency and Hope, when he has 
diſcharged his Duty ; and with Remorſe, and Shame, and Fear, 


| when he has done amiſs. _ 


Conſcience has been diſtinguiſned with reſpe& to the Means 
of Information, into natural and enlightened. Natural Conſcience 
ſeems to be the Faculties of the Soul, formed to perceive the in- 
trinſic Lovelineſs of Virtue and the Odiouſneſs of Vice, turned in- 
ward upon a Man's own Actions, and joining with Reaſon, who 
juſtifies or condems them. Hence ariſes the ſweet Serenity and 
Self-approbation that attends the Reflection of a Courſe of good 
Actions, and the. reftleſs Inquietudes, and Self-reproach com- 
mon to Heathens as well as Chriſtians, on the Remembrance of 
a ſingle Action remarkably wicked. The latter cannot uſe ſtron- 
ger and more emphatical Expreſſions than the former have done. 
For even among the Heathens a good Conſcience was their Re- 
ward, their Armour, their Brazen- wall, and its Teſtimony more 
valuable than all the Treaſures of the Earth: But an evil Con- 
ſcience was an Accuſer, which the guilty Wretch conſtantly car- 
ried about him; a Tormentor, a Fury, that made the Soul feel 
its ſecret Laſn; a Gho/? that perpetually haunted the Murderer ; 
a divine Nemeſis, or Revenger of the Gods upon impious Mor- 
tals, Thus Juvenal, is : | 
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_ « Pœna autem vehemens, ac multo ſævior illis, 


CO Nocte dieque ſuum . in pectore teſtem. 


falſe Biaſs on the Mind, it faithfully adheres to theſe Rules, in} 
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446 Cur tamen hos tu 
4 Evafiſſe putes, quos diri conſcia T4 


« Mens habet attonitos, & ſurdo verbere exdit, 
* Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum ? 


Quas & Cxditius gravis invenit, aut Rhadamanthus, 


Juv. 8 150 4 


Bi why muſt theſe be thought to Habe who feel N 4 
© Thoſe Rods of Scorpions, and thoſe Whips of Stel 
Which C onſcience ſhakes, when ſhe with Rage controuls 
And ſpreads amazing Terrors through their Souls E 
Not ſharp Revenge, nor Hell itſelf can find 

A fiercer Torment than a guilty Mind; 
Which Day and Night moſt dreadfully accuſe, = 
Condemns the Wretdh, ard EY the Charge renews.  * 
:  Cnexen. uy 
| | * 34 6 
. WO OED? 3 is ra the ae of a ſuper 
added Revelation. This, ſays the Rev. Mr. Grove, has iu 
c Foundation in the former, without which all the Diſcoverie 
« of revealed Religion, would make no more Difference, thaw 
< the Increaſe of Light in the Condition of a Man born Blind. 
But yet from this divine Revelation, the Light of Nature receive 
additional Luſtre. In the firſt of theſe Caſes, the Light of Nall 
ture, which ſtrongly points out the Laws of God, and the Oblivi 
gations of Duty, is alone the Rule by which the Conſcience is 
be regulated; and in the laſt, both the Light of Nature, and . 
divine Revelation, join their concurrent Teſtimony, and form 
Rule, if not more binding, at leaſt more extenſive, and adapted 
to a Number of Caſes which without this . Aſſiſtance wol 
be doubtful. | | 
In regard to the Knowledge of theſe Rules of moral Condulh f 
Conſcience is ſaid, to be well informed, when there being nd} 


which Caſe all its Decifions flow from the moſt evident Princes 
ples, and the Dictates of unprejudiced Reaſon. But in Caſe ths 


® Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy. Vol. II. 
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ind is ignorant or uncertain inRelation to the Importance of an 

Action, or its Tendency to promote public or private Good; or 

hen there are ſome Circumſtances in an Affair that render the 
Mind dubious concerning the Morality of the Action, this is 
termed a ferupulous e or doubtful Conſcience: If it miſtakes concern- 
ing theſe, it is called an erroneous Conſcience: If the Error or Ig- 
norance be involuntary, or invincible, the Actions proceeding from 
it, are eſteemed innocent: But if the Ignorance or Error be the. 
Effect of Negligence, or wrlful Inadvertence, the Conduct flowing 
from ſuch Ignorance or Error is criminal and imputable, As the 
Conſeience is the Guide of Life, tho? it be erroneous and ill inform- 
ed, it is criminal not to follow its Dictates, and to counter-act 
them ſhews a depraved and incorrigible Mind. But when the 
Error which miſleads the Conſcience is produced by Inattention, 
or any criminal Paſſion, the Actions which proceed fen it are 
likewiſe criminal. | 
Hence it follows; that as Conſcience is a Judge which God 
himſelf has ſet up in our Minds, to direct our Morals; a Judge, 
which, according as we fulfil its Laws, rewards us with the 
higheſt Pleaſures, or puniſhes us with the moſt painful inward 
Anguith ; ; and as its dictates, even though erroneous, are ſuch 
facred and indiſpenſable Ties, nothing can be more certain, than 
that a weat, ſcrupulores or dubious Conſcience ought to be indulged 
with the greateſt Liberty and Freedom, and that driving People, 
vy coercive Meaſures, to act contrary to its Dictates is involving 
them in Guilt and Miſery, offering an Affront to God himſelf, 
and a notorious Violation of the Laws of Wan! in che Moral 
overnment of rational Beings. 
An erroneous Conſcience is to be rectified in the ſame Manner 
as an Error in Judgment, in which Conſcience has no Concern, 
dy obtaining ſufficient Materials for judging right; 3 as by mak 
ing a more particular Enquiry into the State of the Caſe, our 
Connections, Relations, and ſeveral Obligations; the Conſe» 
quences and other Circumſtances of the Action, or the greater 
Degree 'of private or public Good, which reſults or will proba- 
bly: reſult from the Action or from the Omiffion of it. When 
theſe various Circumſtances are fairly and fully ſtated,” the De- 
eiſion of Conſcience will be juſt and impartial” For by a neceſ- 
ſary Law of our Nature, it never approves of Vice or Immorality, _ 


but when it is hid under the Maſk of Virtue. So that ſtrictly 
1 ſpeak- 
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ſpeaking, ſays a very ingenious Author, Conſcience never erm, 


for its Sentence is always juſt, upon the Suppoſition that the 


Caſe is truly ſuch as it is repreſented to it. All the Fault is either 
to be imputed to invincible Ignorance, or to the Agent, for his 
neglecting to be better informed, or for his being ſo weak or ſo 
wicked as haſtily to paſs Sentence on an imperfect Evidence. 
Thus the Man who ſentences another to Death, for the Sake 
of Conſcience, or a ſuppoſed Error in. Opinion, does not ap- 
prove of Injuſtice or Cruelty, any more than his Neighbour who 
ſuffers from the dreadful Effects of his Zeal: But believing the 
Severity he uſes conformable to the divine Will, or ſalutary to the 
Patient, or at leaſt to the Society of the Faithful, whoſe Intereſt 
he eſteems far preferable: not only to that of an Individual, but 
even to all the reſt of the human Race; and thinking beſides 
that this is the beſt Means of ſecuring that higheſt Intereſt, he 
paſſes a Sentence which as juſtly flows from theſe Principles, asa 
Phyſician, who to ſave the whole Body, orders, as the only 


Remedy, the Amputation of a gangrened Limb.“ 


The ſecond Rule or Meafure of Virtue is Lato, N is W 


divine or human; the firſt, as has been already obſerved, is alſo 


the Rule of Conſcience, and by whatever other Rules the Con- 
ſcience is to be conducted, as Oaths, Contracts, Promiſes, and 
the like, they all reſolve themſelves into this, as they draw their 
main Obligation from it. Fhe Laws of God, therefore alone 
bind the Conſcience directly and immediately, for theſe are in 
their own Nature eternal and immutable: While human Laws, 
as diftinguiſhed from the divine, being mutable and prudential, 
and conſequently ſubject to be repealed or amended, can only 
bind; the Conſcience in a mediate Manner, and in Subſervience 
to the divine Laws. 

As the Obſervance of theſe Iaſt are abſolutely neceſſary for the 
Support and Happineſs of Society, human Laws are in general 
founded upon them, and their great End endeavoured to be an- 
ſwered, with Reſpect to Society, by temporary Puniſhments in- 
flicted upon the Breach of them, which are, or ought to be pro- 
portioned to the Injury ſuffered by the Community. But no 
public Act can ever abrogate or change the Nature of one of theſe 
4ivine Laws. The Law, ſays Ciceros , 1s not a human In- 

& vention, 


See Fordyer's Moral Philoſophy. + De Leg. Lib; II. 
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« vention, nor an arbitrary political. Conſtitution; it is in its 
« Nature eternal, and of univerſal Obligation. The Violence 
« which Tarquin offered to Lucretia, was a Breach of this eter- 
nal Law; and tho' the Romans might at that Time have nowrit- 
« ten Law which condemned ſuch Crimes, his Offence was not 
« the leſs heinous. For this Law of Reaſon did not then begin, 
« when it was firſt committed to Writing. Its Original is as an- 
&« cient as the divine Mind; for the true primitive and ſupreme Law 
« js no other than the unerring Reaſon of the great Jupiter.“ 


8 


And in another Place, he ſays, * This Law is founded in Na- 


« ture, it is univerſal, immutable and eternal. It is ſubject to 
« no Change from any Difference of Time or Place; it extends 
« invariably to all Ages and Nations, like the ſovereign Dan 
« nion of that Being who is the Author of it.“ 

But this Truth can receive no additional Evidence from the 
Teſtimony of the greateſt human Authorities, ſince it is equally 
founded in Nature with the Laws of Virtue and the unvariable 
Rules of Truth, Equity and Humanity, at once impreſſed on 
the Heart, and correſpondent to-the cleareſt Dictates of N u- 
diced Reaſon. & 

It has beenjuftly obſerved, that as we call a Thing good which 
anſwers the End for which it was made, and a Creature good 
when he acts in Conformity to his Conſtitution, ſo Man muſt 
be denominated good, or virtuous, when he acts ſuitably to the 
Principles and Deſtination of his Nature; and that where his 
Virtue lies, there alſo is his Rectitude, his Dignity and Perfection. 
Virtue, therefore, does not conſiſt in a few good Affections, or 

Acts of Goodneſs,” but in a ſettled Habit, and an uniform ſteady 
Courſe of good Affections and Actions: In the Conſtitution, 
or regular Economy of human Nature, which conſiſts in the 
juſt Subordination of the ¶Q Sections and Paſſions to the AUG 
of Conſcience; and the Direction of Reaſon. 

On the other Hand, Vice is acting contrary to the Principles 
and Deſtination of Nature; it is an habitual Miſapplication and 
Abuſe of ſome Right and laudable Affections, or giving the 
Reins to Appetite, in Defiance of the Authority of Conſcience, 
and the Direction of Reaſon, and conſequently it is abandoning 
the rational Pleaſures of a Man for thoſe of a Brute. 

L 2 We 


7 Fragm. Lib. de Rep. * Lactant. Lib. VI. cap. * 
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We have now given a general View of the proportiont and 
n 8 of the human Mind; ſhewn the Nature of its ſeveral 
Faculties and Powers, and juſt pointed out the Path of Virtue. 
From the above Obſervations it naturally follows, that as 
Man is endued with Reaſov, he muſt therefore have been fram- 
ed for intellectual Pleaſures. As he has a Senſe of the Beauty 
and Refitude of Actions, he was intended for oral Pleaſures, 
As he is a dependant Being, endued with native Benevolence; 
Generoſity, and public Affectiont, and is a Member of a Commu- 
nity whoſe Wants are general and Intereſts inſeparable, he 
vas therefore conſtituted for ſocial Happineſs. And as he has 
{ſtrong animal Appetites and Paſſions, he was deſigned, within cer- 
tain Bounds, for the Enjoyment of ſenſitive Pleaſures : But as the 
proper Happineſs of Man muſt be denominated from his nobler 
Part, his ſenſitive Gratifications ſhould be reaſonable, or they 
will become annatural; unſuitable to * ee and its 
higheſt Diſgrace, * . 

From what has been faid it is is aid that there is a Claſs of 
Dutiod which a Man owes to God; another to Society; and 2 
third to himſelf. 

The Duties we owe to the Deity, we ak to conſider fit, 
becauſe they are pricr in Dignity and Excellence. Theſe pro- 
perly belong to Ethics, as they are founded in Reaſon and the 
Light of Nature, as they ariſe from the public Aﬀettions, and the 
Relations which ſubſiſt between the Creator and his Creatures, 
the ſupreme Law-giver and his Subfects. Indeed that Syſtem of 
Morals muſt be extremely lame and imperfe& that neglects the 
Conſideration of the higheſt Obligations of Mankind, and 
leaves the univerſal Parent out of the Queftion. How diſcon- 
ſolate muſt be ſuch a Syſtem, and how ** of 1 its firmeſt Sup- 
port? 

The Being and Attributes of the Deity bay been demonſtra- 
ted under the Article THEOLOGY, . we ſhall not therefore re- 
peat. what was there advanced. 

The Duties reſulting from our Relation to the "agg as our 
C reator, Bencfactor, Law-giver and Fudge, and as the original 
Fountain of all Virtue, WViſdem, Beauty and Happineſs, are Ve- 
neration, Grat! rude, 44 re, Dependence, - Obediene, 

| Warſhp 
See Dr. Fofter' s Sermon of the true Happineſs of Man, 
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WWrſhip and Praiſe; 3. which according to the Meaſure of our 


finite Capacities, ought to maintain ſame Proportion to the 


Grandeur and Perfection of the Object whom we love, venerate 
and obey. This Harmony or Proportion is expreſſed by the 
Term Piety, which is always more or leſs elevated, according 
to the greater or leſs apprehended Excellency of its Object. 
This is the enlivening Soul which animates and ſuſtains the 
whole moral Syſtem, and the Cement which binds the other 
Duties which Man owes to himfelf and to Society. la 

As our Affections depend on our Opinions of their Objects, 
it is of the higheſt Importance, that fince we cannot form perfect 
Conceptions of the Character and Adminiſtration of the Deity, 
we form ſuch as are the leaſt imperſect; for ſuch Conceptions, 
deeply impreſſed, will render our Religion rationab, and our 
Diſpoſitions refined. For, When he is conſidered as tire in- 
4 exhauſted Source of Light, and Love and Joy, as acting im 
« the joint Character of a Father and Governor, imparting an 
« endleſs Variety of Capacities to kis Creatures, and fupplying 
« them with every Thing neceſfary to tkeir fall Completion and 
« Happineſs, what Veneration and Gratitude muſt ſuch Concep- 
tions, thoroughly believed, excite in the Mind? How na- 
« tural and delightful mult it be to one whoſe Heart is qpen to 
« the Perception of Truth, and of every Thing fair, great, 
« and wonderful in Nature, to adore him who is the firſt fair, 
« the firſt great, and firſt wonderful; in whom Wiſdam, Power 
« and Goodneſs dwell vitally, oſſentialty, originally, and act in 
« perfect Concert? What Grandeur is here to fill the moſt 
60 enlarged Capacity? What a Maſs of Wonders in ſuch Ex- 
« uberance of Perfection to aſtoniſh and delight the Shy 
through an unfailing Duration? * 

As we have Faculties by which we are conſtantly — 
by Beauty and Excellence whenever they are placed in à praper 
and advantageous Light, the Excellence of any Being juſthy de- 
mands our Eſteem, which ought naturally to encreaſe in Propar- 
tion to the Degree of that Excellence; what reverential Love 
muſt then ariſe in the Mind, when we conſider our Creator as 
the moſt excellent, benevolent and merciful Being in the Univerſe. 
* When we raiſe our Thoughts up to the Moſt High, and fe- 
os none contemplate the Glories of his Ks we are raviſh- 


cc ed 
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ed with the View of ſuch conſummate and A Excel- 
<6 lence. There are no Shades or Spots in his Nature, but all is 
< abſolute and unclouded Light. There is not the leaſt Defea, 
as there muſt be in the higheſt of derived Beings ; but we be- 


„ hold an inexhauſtible Fund of Perfection to engage our Ad- 


& miration, and are loſt in the Immenſity of the Object. Our 
Love therefore, if it be regularly exerciſed towards ſuch a 
Being as this, muſt be elevated to the higheſt Pitch of Life 
< and Energy: It requires the utmoſt Purity and Strength of our 
<<: Faculties, ſince it is converſant about ſuch a tranſcendently 
„ amiable Object, whoſe Beauties exceed all our Ideas, and the 
* moſt laviſh and magnificent Deſcription.” * ö 
While we thus contemplate the Perfections of the divine Na- 
nies; and conſider the infinite Goodneſs of the Deity, guided 
by unerring Wiſdom, and ſupported by Almighty Power, can 


we forbear being confirmed in the Love of Virtue, and in being 


fully convinced, that all our great Concerns, thoſe of our Friends, 


and of the whole Univerſe, ſhalt be abſolutely ſafe under his 


unerring Conduct? Can we avoid repoſing all our Cares on 
him, and in the midft of every partial Ill or private Diſappoint- 
ment acquieſſing in the Providence of that Being who knows 
every Diſtreſs, and every Care of our Minds, and, if it is not 
our own Fault, will make every Thing rs to our final 
Happineſs ? 

But when to theſe Contemplations of the vie Mitite we 


Jointhe Conſideration of the Blemiſhes of our own; reflect on 
our Inſenſibility of his paternal and univerſal Goodneſs, and how 


much we have indulged the ſelfiſh Paſſions, and how little the 


| benevolent ones, can we avoid being convinced, that we ought 
to ſink into the deepeſt Humility and Proſtration of Soul, and 


that we ought to repent of a Temper and Conduct fo unworthy 


of our Nature ; ſo inconſiſtent with our Obligations to its gra- 
cious Author, and to reſolve on amending our Conduct for the 


future. And when we conſider that infinite Wiſdom, conducted 


by perfect Goodneſs, could have no other Motive for creating 
intelligent Beings, but that of diffuſing Happineſs; ſhall we not 


have Reaſon to entertain good Hopes, that on correcting our 


Errors he will again receive us to his Favour. And if in this 


| Ingnſtance 
* Dr, Foſter's Sermons, Vol. IV. p. 13. 
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Inſtance we conſider what he himſelf has made the Duty of a 
common Parent, to an offending Child, will not our Hopes be 
confirmed, ſince the Goodneſs of an earthly Father is but the 
Shadow of the boundleſs Benignity of the univerſal Parent? 

If we confider, that in this Life Virtue is often depreſſed, 
while Vice reigns triumphant, ſhall we not have Reaſon. to 
believe, that there will be another State of Exiſtence in which 
the apparent Inequalities i in the Diſtribution of Providence will 
be removed; in which the Integrity of ſuffering Virtue will be 
more fully rewarded, and Cruelty and proud Oppreſſion puniſh- 
ed? If we reflect that no earthly Enjoyments are adequate to 
the Capacities of the human Mind, which is carried forward in 
the inceſſant Purſuit of newer and higher Gratifications; and if 
we alſo reflect on our Aſpirations after an unſeen Good, our na- 
tural Deſire of Immortality, and the ſecret Dread of Non- ex- 
iſtence; on the Nature of the human Soul, and the confined 
State of its moral Powers, we ſhall have Reaſon to conclude, 
even from the Light of Nature, that we are formed for a more 
perfect State of Exiſtence, in which the Mind will expand it- 
ſelf, grow up to Maturity, and obtain the Perfection of its Be- 
ing. Happy Diſcovery! how delightful, how animating the 
Thought! While the boldeſt Offenders frequently ſhudder at 
the Apprehenſions of an Almighty Judge; and an impartial fu- 
ture Reckoning; the good Man receives the ſublimeſt Com- 
fort from the Reflection, that he acts under the Eye of his 
Friend and Father, as well as Judge; that every Trial is the 
Exerciſe of ſome Virtue, and that theſe Virtues are introduc- 
tory to higher and nobler Scenes of Action; and, © that at his 
« Diſcharge from this Warfare of Mortality he ſhall have a 
« triumphant Entry in a State of Freedom, Security and Per- 
% fection, in which Knowledge and Wiſdom ſhall break in 
« upon him from every Quarter; where each Faculty ſhall 
have its proper Object, and his Virtue, which was often 
« damped or defeated here, ſhall be. enthroned in undiſturbed 
« and eternal Empire! | 

But to proceed; the other Duties, 1 as ud 
Beings, we owe the Deity, are Worſhip, Praiſe and Thankſgiv- 
ing. Theſe are Duties which naturally ariſe from our Depen- 


dence on, and Obligations to, the univerſal Parent, The Af- 
fections 
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fections employed while we contemplate the Deity, are viel 
Energies of Soul, which gain Strength — Heng 
it becomes both our Duty and higheſt Intereſt, to adore tha 
great Original of our Exiſtence ; to expreſs our Gratitude by 
eelebrating his Goodneſs; by proper Exereiſes of ani 
and Sorrow, to own our Ingratitude and Folly ; and to ſi 
our Dependence on him, and our Confidence in his Goodnci 
by imploring his Pardon and Blefling. 

| Theſe ſolemn Acts of Worſhip, whether public or privatdl 
muſt neceſſarily tend to open and enlarge the Mind, and to give 
a Grandeur and Elevation to its Aims: For what can conduet 
more to Dignity of Action, than by ſolemn Acts of Wo 
to reverence and adore the unrivalled Excellence of the diy 
Nature, and to tranſcribe that Excellence into our own? 7 
hve under an habitual Senſe of his Preſence and wiſe AUmii 
niſtration is to be converſant with Wiſdom, Order and Bead 
ty in the higheſt Subjects. How improving then muſt this wl 
to the Mind, increfining and exalting it above the little Intereſt 
and trifling Competitions which agitate the Bulk of Mankind 
What a happy and delightful Influence on the Temper, what 
Benignity of Heart, what Candour and'Sweetneſs of Manneß 
muſt the devout Admiration and Love of the divine Goodnels 
produce, when it is conſidered as diffuſed through infinite Spact, 
to infinite Races of Creatures, and ftretching from Eternity 0 
Eternity! In ſhort, with what a delightful and commandi 
Energy muſt his Benefits call forth our Gratitude; hisExamplat 
our Imitation; his Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs, our Conf 
dence and Hope; his Applauſe, our Ambition to deſerve it. 
And how muſt the Conſciouſneſs of the Preſence of this Almigh*# 
ty Friend enliven and fortify, not only theſe, but n other 
n of Virtue! 


1 
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We fhall now treat of the Duties to Society, which in Pei 
of Dignity and Importance conſtitute the ſecond Claſs of Moni 
Obligations. And as in the Beginning of this Work we hae 
deſcribed the Progreſs of the Paſſions, Affections and rational 
Powers in the Order in which they ſpring up, from Infancy 
old Age, we ſhall here obſerve the fame Method, and treat fit 
of the filial, then of the fraternal, conjugal, parental, ani 

various Kinds of ſocial Duties. | As 


As to the filial Duties, it muſt be obſerved, that there is a 
vaſt Difference between thoſe we owe to the univerſal Parent, 
and thoſe due to an earthly Father; to the former they muſt re- 
main eternally the ſame, but to the latter they may be greatly 
altered by the Vices, the Cruelty and N eglect of a 3 3 and 
theſe are even changed by Time; for in Infancy the Child ought 
to pay his Parents an unlimited Submiſſion, ſince he has no Right 
to diſpute, while he is incapable of rational Examination. In 
the Age which follows Infancy, his Underſtanding opens, and 
then he ought not to be denied the Liberty of making reſpectful 
Remonſtrances ; ; but if they prove Fruitleſs, he has nothing to 
do but to ſhew his Obedience. On his becoming a Man, he 
does not ceaſe to be a Son, but ſtill owes to his Father Reſpect 
and Deference, though not a blind Submiſſion. The Duties of 
a Child to Parents whole Diſpoſitions are correſpondent to the 
Views of Nature, are a tender Gratitude and Eſteem proceed- 
ing from a Senſe of that Love, and of thoſe Favours which it can 
hardly ever be in his Power fully to repay : An Obedience flow- 
ing from the free and unconſtrained Dictates of a grateful Heart: 
An Imitation of their good Qualities: A ſubmiſſive Deference to 
their Authority and Advice, bearing with, and as much as poſſi- 
WT ble caſting a decent Veil over their Faults and Weakneſſes, 
yielding to, rather than peeviſhly contending with their Hu- 
mours. A ſtrict Attention to their Wants, and a ſolicitous Care 
to ſupply them: And alleviating their Cares, ſympathizing in 
their Sorrows, ſoothing the Infirmities of Age, and rendering 
the Remainder of their Lives as happy as poſſible. Theſe, ſays 
Plats, are the eldeſt, beſt, and greateſt Debts, next to thoſe we 
owe tothe ſupreme Parent. They have their Foundation in hu- 
man Nature, and ariſe from the invariable Laws of Fu/tice, Gra- 
titude, Honour, and natural Affection. 

As to Brethren and Siſters, who form the next moral and ſo- 
cial Connection, they in common partaking of the ſame human 
Nature, owe the ſame Benevolence, Tenderneſs, Equity, and 
Fidelity to each other, as to any other Perſons with whom they: 
have lived for a conſiderable Time in an intimate Commerce, and 
in the mutual Exchange of friendly Offices. While their com- 
mon Relation to the ſame Parents, and that Concern which they 


know they —_— fee! for the good of all their Children, oblige 
M each 
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each of them from Gratitude and Love to their Parents 
to ſtudy and promote each other's Welfare, and to requite 
their Parents for their Affection and kind Offices to themſelves 
by a peculiar Affection to one another. Hence they aught to 
be more ſtudious of each other's Happineſs, than of that of their 
common Acquaintance, to bear more and longer with exch other's 
Faults, and to ſhew greater Sympathy and Liberality when any 
of them are in Diſtreſs. Remembering that Nature has united 


them i in a cloſer Community of Intereſe than the reſt of Man- 


kind. 
The next Exertion of the focial Affections, is diredteg to thoſe 
who bear a more diſtant Relation to us by Blood, or domeſtie 


Alliance, and to theſe they are frequently exerted in Proportion 


to the Nearneſs or Diſtance of the Relationſhip. Tt is our Duty 
to conſider theſe cloſer Connections as the next Department to 
that of a Family, and to cultivate the kind Affections which are 
the Cement of theſe Alliances, in which Nature has marked out 
for us a particular Sphere of Activity and Uſefulneſs. 

We ſhall now treat of Marriage. And here it may not be 
improper to obſerve, that as the Appetites of Hunger and Thirſt 
are given us to remind us of the Neceſſity of ſupplying the per- 
petual Decays of Nature with Food; ſo another kind of Appe- 
tite is given to Man to remind him that it is his Duty to propa- 


gate the Species. At the ſamie Time the feeble State of Infan- 


cy; the Slowneſs with which the human Offspring advance to 
Strength of Body, and Maturity of Reaſon ; the long Series of 
Cares and Labours neceſſary to train the Infant up to Decency, 
Virtue, Wiſdom, and the various Arts of Life, are ſtrong Proof 
that Nature forbids his indulging, like the Brutes, vagrant and 
promiſcuous Amours. But this is not all, as if the Voice of 
Nature and Reaſon were not ſufficiently ſtrong, he is capableof 


being affected by the ſoft Allurement of female Manners, by the 


native Lovelineſs of Virtue, or by ſome fancied Excellence, and 


then the ſofteſt of all the Paſſions points his Views and Affections 


to a particular Object, and leads to a perpetual Union of Aﬀec- 
tion and Intereſt by Marriage: An Union in which the Man, 
in the Society of his beloved Partner, finds repoſe from Action 
and Care, and in her Friendſhip, the Ferment into which 


his Paſſions are ſometimes wrought by the Hurry and Di- 
traction 
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fraction of public Life, ſubſides and ſettles into the fweetels 
Serenity, On the other Hand, his Strength, Firmneſs, a 
Courage ſecure her from Danger ; and his Converſation and 
Example enlarge her Views, ſuſtain her Reſolutions, and 
free her from innumerable Fears and Inquietudes to which 
ſhe, by the F cebleneſs of her Conſtitution, is peculiarly ſub- 
ject. | 
: The Duties owing fon arrival Perſons to each other, ariſe 
from the Nature and Deſign of their Union: As Fidelity to the 
marriage Bed; a mutual Love of Virtue, Decency and Order ; 
a chearful and hearty Concurrence, in whatever tends to pro- 
mote their mutual Happineſs, and the good of their Children ; 
and in order to this, they ſhould have a conſtant Deſire to pleaſe 
and oblige a compaſſionate Allowance for Infirmities and Imper- 


fections; a Readineſs to do Juſtice to each other's good Quali- 


ties; a tender Sympathy, and ready Afliſtance both in Sickneſs 
and Health, and a juſt Senſe of what becomes their reſpective 


Characters. \ 
We have mentioned a F ally as one of the indiſpenſi- 


ble Duties of Marriage, and ſhall here add, that Adultery is a 


Violation of the moſt ſacred and important Bond of Society; 
upon which the Happineſs of Mankind, their moſt refined and 
elegant Pleaſures, and their ſureſt Relief from Care and Anxiety : 
more immediately depend: The Huſband is for ever robbed of all 
that Pleaſure and Satisfaction which ariſes from his Wife's Fide- 
lity and Affection to him; preſuming on which he took her not 
only to be the Partner of his Bed, but the Companion of his Life, 
and Sharer in all his Fortunes; and where the Affection on the 
Side of the Party injured, has been ſincere and ardent, the A- 
dulterer fixes a Wound that preys upon the inward Conſtitution 
of the Mind, and is frequently the Inftrument of a Miſery much 
more exquiſite and Jaſting, than it is poſſible, even for the Muz- 
derer to occaſion. Sa that a Perſon guilty of this Vice diſclaims 
and utterly renounces every Principle of Humanity as well as Ju- 
ſtice, he wantonly racks the Heart of one who never offended 
him with keen and inexprefſible Anxiety: deprives the Huſ- 
band's own Children, by a ſpurious Brood, of a Part of their Fa- 
ther's Subſtance ; renders the Legitimacy of his Offspring 


ſuſpected ; diminiſhes the neceflary Care and Concern for their 
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Nucation, and ſows the Seeds of implacable Animoſity between 
Families. This Crime muſt therefore be ranked among the moſt 
deteſtable Exceſſes of inordinate Deſire, and worſe than brutiſh 
Intemperance.“ 

Children are no ſooner 9 than they demand the Exertion 
of the parental Duty. Their feeble State, ſubject to a Variety of 
Wants and Dangers, pleads for their inceſſant Care and Atten- 


tion, and their uncultivated Minds, ſoon after, require their 


continual Inſtruction. Hence the Duty of Parents are divided 
into two Claſſes ; the firſt, thoſe that relate to their natural Life, 


which comprehend Protection, Nurture, Proviſion, and intro- 


ducing them into the World in a Manner ſuitable to their Rank 


and Fortunes. And the other, thoſe that relate to their intel- 


jectual and moral Life, in order to fit the Child for acting his 
Part wiſely and worthily as a Man, a Citizen, and a Creature 
of God. As Senſe, Inclination, and the Paſſions, are in us older 
than Reaſon, yet ought always to be guided by it, the Parent's 
Reaſon ſhould regulate the Child's animal Inclinations and Paſ- 


ſions, and early accuſtom him to Reſtraint ; for the keeping theſe | 


in younger Life obedient to the Parent's Reaſon, qualifies the Child 
to regulate them himſelf afterwards by Reaſon and Duty. Both 
Parents ſhould join in conducting the opening Mind and aſſiſting 
it in throwing out the latent Seeds of Reaſon and Virtue, by ear- 
ly pointing out the Excellence and native Beauty of an equitable, 
kind and compaſſionate Diſpoſition, and ſhewing the Odiouſneſs of 
a Temper mean and ſeifiſh, by informing him of the Dignity of 
his rational Nature, which would be degraded by Actions baſe 


and diſingenuous, and by letting him know his Obligations to his 


ſupreme Parent, the great Importance of his Favour, and the 


Means of ſecuring it. In ſhort, in the Buſineſs of Education, 
each of the Parents ſhould employ the Talents that are the pe- 
culiar Excellence of their reſpective Sexes, The Father ſhould 


ſuperintend, and the Mother execute all that ſhe is capable of. 


The former ſhould direct the Exertion of the intellectual and 


moral Powers, adviſe, protect, command, and by his Expe- 
rience, and maſculine Vigour, prepare the Child for active Life, 
and for behaving with Integrity and Firmneſs, while the latter 

ought 
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ought to prepare her Male Pupil, by the ſofter Cham of her- 
Converſation, for ſocial Life, for Politeneſs, and the elegant 
Enjoyments of Humanity; and to refine and improve the Ten- 
derneſs and Modeſty of her Female Pupil, and form her to all 
thoſe mild domeſtic Virtues, which arè the peculiar Characte- 
riſtics and Ornaments of her Sex.“ Meanwhile it ſnould be 
remembered, that true Affection, as well as Prudence, ought to 
direct them to give their Children an Education ſuitable to their 
station in Life and the Fortunes they are to enjoy: For if this 
be greatly above their Rank, it may lead them to be extravagant, 
diſcontented, poor and miſerable; and if it be much below it, 
when they come to be put in Poſſeſſion of an Eſtate which they 
are not qualified to enjoy, they may be tempted to laviſh it in 
uſeleſs and idle Expence, and may be drawn into hurtful Exceſ- 
ſes by the ſervile F lattery of mean Companions. 

As to Servants, it is their Duty to conſider their Maſter's In- 
tcreſt as their own, and to ſerve him with Chearfulneſs, and the 
utmoſt Fidelity. On the other Hand, the Maſter ought ts con- 
fne his Commands and Behaviour to them within the natural 
Limits of Reaſon and Humanity, remembring that he is a Part- 
ner of the ſame Nature, a Brother of the ſame Family, and is 
equally accountable to that A — who is no Reſpecter 
of Perſons. 

The next ſocial Connection we ſhall mention is Friendſhip, 
which may be defined, An Union of two Souls by Means of Vir- 
tue, the common Object and Cement of their mutual Affections. 
The Friend ought to be diſtinguiſhed from the Companion: For 
a Conformity of Taſte for Pleaſure, or for any Thing beſides Vir- 
tue may conſtitute a Club, but not a Society of Friends. Indeed, 
without this neceſſary Qualification, or, at leaſt, ' its Appear- 
ance, what is called Friendſhip is no more than a mere merce- 
nary League, that can laſt no longer than the Intereſt on which 
it is founded. The very Exiſtence of this Paſſion ſuppoſes that 
the Perſons poſſeſſed of it, are bleſſed with ſome of the nobleſt 
Qualities and Feelings of the human Mind: For good Senſe, a 
juſt Taſte, and a love of Virtue, together with a good Temper, 

a thorough Benignity of Heart, and a generous Sympathy of Sen- 
timents and — are the n the 1 Ingredi- 
ents 
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ents of this virtuous Connection : The Duties of which are, 1 
mutual diſintereſted Eſteem, an inviolable Harmony of Senti- 
ments and Diſpoſitions, of Deſigns and Intereſts ; a chearful an 
reciprocal Exchange of good Offices; a Conſtancy not to be al. 
tered by Diſtance of Time or Place; a Fidelity not to be ſhaken 
by the Changes of Fortune; and a generous unreſeryed Conf. 
' dence, as far diſtant from Suſpicion as Reſerve ; for from a 
Friend nothing ought to be concealed but the Secrets of f anothe 
Friend. 
As Love is alſo one of the ſocial Affections of the a Kind, 


it is neceſſary here to obſerve, that a Friendſhip for one of the 


other Sex, where both Parties are unmarried, and where Beau, 
ty, or Agreeableneſs of Perſon, and a graceful Behaviour con: 
ſpire to heighten the Paſſion, commonly melts into that ſofter 
and more endearing Attachment, Love, and thence, as has been 
already mentioned, frequently becomes the Means of a ney 
moral Connection. A Friendſhip of this ſoft and tender Kind, 
founded on Virtue, gives the faireſt Proſpect of a happy Mar: 
riage ; and becomes the Source of a thouſand nameleſs Joys, and 
pleaſing Senſations communicated by every Word, Look ani 
Action. Here Friendſhip exerts itfelf with double Energy, to 
ſtrengthen and ſecure the Love of Virtue. As therefore the 
Delicacy ef Female Honour, and the Grace that accompanies 
a chaſt and modeſt Behaviour, are the only Means of kindling 
and keeping alive this pleaſing Flame, and of accompliſhing the 
wiſe Ends for which it was intended, to attempt by the vile Art 
of Seduction to violate the one, or under the Pretence of Love 
to ſully the other, and by that Means, with a wanton Cruelty 
to expoſe the frequently too credulous Object to the Hatred a 
her own Sex, the Scorn of ours, and to the loweſt Infamy and 
Remorſe, is a Conduct the moſt baſe and criminal, inconſiſtent 
not only with Humanity, but with the Paſſion too often made 
the Cloke of theſe Villainies, and with all its rational and refin 
Enjoyments. 

| The ſocial Duties of Afability, Courteſy and Good-Neighbour: 

hood, are founded on our Connection with Society, and the De- 

.pendence our Peace and Tranquillity of Mind have on the Peace 
and Tranquillity of others. Theſe do not conſiſt in an obſe 


quious 1 - a fawning Addreſs, or in Servility c of Manners; ; but 
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in a proper Senſe of our own Dignity, and that of others; in pay- 
ing a due Reſpect to our Superiors, and ſtrictly obſerving the 
Rules of Civility and Decorum to all; but more eſpecially in a 
frank obliging Behaviour, and a chearful Interchange of good 
Offces. A Conduct like this is the beſt Security againſt Injury, 
and the beſt Recommendation to the Eſteem, uns wag and Civi- 
lity of Mankind. | 

Juſtice, or a Diſpoſition to render to every one his Due; i9 2 
Virtue of the greateſt Importance, as it is the Cement of Socie- 
ty, and maintains the Order and Subordination of each Part to 
the Whole, ſince. without this Virtue the whole Earth would 
decome a Den of Thieves, each ſtriving to ruin and deſtroy the. 
other. Juſtice is diſtinguiſhed into two Kinds: Commutative, 

which eſtabliſhes fair Dealing in the mutual Commerce between 
Man and Man; and Diſiributive, by which Differences are de- 
cided, and Honours, Dignities, Penalties, Faxes, and the __ 
are regulated according to the Rules of Equity. 

Sincerity, or Veracity, which is a ſtrict Regard to Fruth, a "i 
formity between our Words and Sentiments, and a Correſpon- 
dence between our Actions and Diſpoſitions, is another Duty of 
the greateſt Importance to Society, as it is the Foundation of 
mutual Truft and Confidence : Since without this Virtue, Jea- 
louſy and Miſtruſt would reign in Society, and Converſation be 
nothing better than a Traffic of Lies and Diſſimulation. 

Fidelity to our Promiſes, Compacts and Engagements, is alſo a 
Duty of the utmoſt Importance to Society, as on this the Security 
of Commerce, and the Interchange of good Offices among 
Mankind, principally depend. Veracity and Fidelity have in- 
deed been juſtly conſidered as Branches of commutative Ju- 
ſlice, and the Principal of the commercial Virtues, in which all 
the reſt are included. Juſtice or Fair-dealing, Veracity, and 
Fidelity to our Engagements require our taking no Advantage 
of the Ignorance or Incapacity of others ; our being fair and 
impartial in bartering and transferring Property, and WT 
faithful to all our Engagements. | 

Mercy or Forgiveneſs, is a Duty in its own Nature dy 
amiable, and abſolutely neceſlary to preſerve the Peace, Order, 
and Harmony of Society ; for though a Reſentment of Injuries is 


5 


| for Fo and good Ends On in our Nature; yet confidering 


the 


the many Ways by which People may offend each dther, and 
the Partiality moſt People have for themſelves, was every one to 
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( 
act as Judge in his own Cauſe, and execute the Sentence dic - 
ted by Pride and Reſentment, the Fury of Mankind would pa ill | 
all Bounds, and the laſt Sufferer be prompted to make full Re. Mill .. 
priſals. It is therefore the Duty of Mankind, where the Injury i 
is merely perſonal, and capable 'of admitting Alleviations, and c 

where the Forgiveneſs will not be attended with any ill Conſe. 1 
quences, to forgive an offending Brother, and not to retaliate v 
Evil for Evil. Thus if a Perſon's own perfect Rights are invaded v 
by another's Injuſtice, he ought not to reject his imperfect Right Wl I 
to Pity and Forgiveneſs, unleſs theſe would be inconſiſtent with {Ml 1 
the more extenſive Rights of Society, in which Caſe he ſhould Wl I 
have Recourſe either to private Arbitration, or to public Juſtice Wi 2] 
and the Laws: Remembering that Pity as well as Reſentment, tr 

is a Dictate of Nature, and that therefore he ought. not to pro- 

ſecute the Injury with unneceſſary Rigour, but rather with Mild- WW th 
neſs and Humanity. br 

- Charity, which prompts us to do all the good we can to ou Ml ©: 

' Neighbour, and to preſerve his Reputation, his Perſon, and his N 
Fortune from the Attacs of others, is alſo one of the moſt noble ce 
of all the ſocial Duties, ſince it gives a wide Scope for diſplaying Wl A: 
the genuine Luſtre of Virtue. Thus the good Man, whoſe WW Pr 
Heart glows with Benevolence, will be hard ta believe an il 5 
Report, and knowing the Value of a good Name, will be a WW Ar 
the greateſt Diſtace from robbing any one of that ineſtimable WW fin 
Part of his Property, by the vile Arts of Slander and Defama- MI cf 
tion; and always hoping the beſt, he will blunt the Sting of WM fan 


Malice when it is drawn in his Preſence. His genuine Benevo- Ob 


lence will incline him to attend to the Wants and Misfortunes | of: 
that call for his charitable Aſſiſtance and ſeaſonable pes are 
and whenever he is able he will chearfully acknowledge, and -tur 


generouſly ſatisfy this mournful and moving Claim: A Claim Evi 


ſupported by the Sanction of Heaven,' of whoſe Bounties he has WW ior 
the Honour of being the grateful Truſtee. and 
The Love of our Country, when regulated by Virtue, and able 


made conſiſtent with univerſal Benevolence, is one of the no- an 
bleſt and moſt generous Paſſions that can animate the human Wh -{ho1 


Breaſt: Since it 1 in it all the AﬀeRions due to 't his ] 
a- 
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Parents, Children, Friends, Neighbours, F elow;Citizens and 
Countrymen. It does not merely conſiſt in an Attachment to 
the Spot of Earth where we drew our firſt Breath; but is an: Af- 
fection to the Community as governed by the ſame Laws, and 
-united by a comman Intereſt. Whenever this Paſſion prevails 
it wallows.up all ſordid and ſelfiſn Regards, conquers the Love 
of Pleaſure, Eaſe, Wealth and Power; and even the amiable 
Partialities of Friendſhip, Gratitude, and. the Ties of Blood, 
when they come in Competition with the ꝑublic Good: And it 
will teach a Man bravely to ſacrifice all, and even Life itſelf, in 
Defence of the Liberty, the Happineſs, and Honourof bis Country. 
In ſhort, this Paſſion inſpires Reſignation and Obedience to che 
Laws, and is the Parent of public Spirit, Loye of Liberty, and 

all the other political Duties, that form map and the Pa- 
triot. 

But among all the ſocial AﬀcRions, jab ae Benevolence. is 
the moſt enlarged, the moſt Jovely and venerable, ſince it em- 
braces the whole human Race, and is not confined within the 
narrower Limits of a Family, a Neighbourhood, a Sec, or a 
Nation; but includes all without Diſtinction. The Compla- 
cency and Delight we feel when a grateful, generous or kind 
Action or Character is preſented to our Minds, is a convincing 
Proof that our moſt benevolent Creator highly approves this 
Temper, which is the immediate Object of theſe kind Affections. 
And if we, nſult the deliberate. Reaſon of our Minds, we ſhall 
find, that it alſo concurs to recommend it; For as. all Men are 
eſteemed rational Agents capable of Virtue. and Happineſs, the 
ſame Conſiderations which make the Happineſs of one Man the 
Object of qur rational Deſire, and Purſuit, make he Happineſs 
of all to be ſo, and in a greater Degree. If ſome. Men, as Men, 
are the Objects of our kind affections, the ſame common Na- 


ture and Capacity for Happineſs, the ſame common Wants and 


Evils render the reſt alſo the proper Objects of this kind Aﬀec- 
tion and generous Concern. Thus, if when reduced to Want 
and Miſery in ſome diſtant Part of the Globe, I think it reaſon- 
able that my Fellow-being, though a F ollower of Confucius or 
an Indian Brachman, ſhould compaſſionate and relieve me, and 
ſhould juſtly condemn him, if, when able, he refuſe ; I alſo, as 


his F ellow-being, muſt ſee it my Duty to compaſſionate, and, 
N when 
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when able, to relieve an Indian Brachman or a Follower of Come 


Fucius when I ſee him reduced to Diſtreſs. The Bleſſing I en- 


joy in being poſſeſſed of the Liberty of thinking for myſelf, I ought 
to allow to another, and my being ſo happy as to underſtand 
more perfectly the Will of my all gracious Creator, ſhould be 
far from making me either deſpiſe or hate his Creatures who have 
not been ſo happy as to obtain the Knowledge of the Truth, 


How greatly does ſuch Sentiments as theſe expand the human 


Heart, and what a conſtant Spring of Pleaſure muſt ariſe in the 
Mind from confidering the whole human Race with the Com- 


placency due to Brethren, the Offspring of the ſame Almighty 


Parent, without attending to the little limitted Regards of Par- 
ties, Sets, and Nations! We ought, it is true, to have a ſu- 


perior Affection for a Wife, a Father, a Child, or a Friend, 


and we ought to love our Neighbours and our Country; but 


none of theſe more private Paſſions ſhould ſwallow up the Duties 
we owe to the reſt of the human Race. Mr. Pope has finely ex- 


preſſed this Gradation of Virtues in the following Sal 


| 2 


Belf love but ferves the virtuous Mind to wake, 
As the ſmall Pebble flirs the peaceful Lale; 
The Centre mov d, a C — ſucceeds, 
- Another till, and ſtill another ſpreads ; 
Friend, Parent, Neighbour, \firft it will embrace * 
His Country next, and next all human Race; 
Mide and more wide, th' &erflowings of the Mind 
Take ev'ry Creature in, of ev'ry Kind | 
Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs Bounty bleſt, 
And Heav'n _—_ its —_ in his _ 


We ſhall now conſider the Duties which every Man owes to 
HIMSELF. By the Conſtitution of Nature all Animals are led 


to love themſelves, and conſequently to ſeek their own Happi- 
"neſs, and to avoid whatever is capable of giving them Pain of 
Body and Uneaſineſs of Mind. The Objects which give Ples- 


ſure are called good, thoſe which give Pain, vil, and thoſe which 
neither give us Pleaſure nor Pain, nor are of any Uſe in procut- 


ing the one, or. ing off the other, are termed — 
Ami 
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Amidſt the ſeveral Species of Goods which form the Ingredients 
of our Happineſs, thoſe of the Body, or the external Senſes, 
which we have in common with the Brutes, appear to hold the 
loweſt Rank. The next Rank in the Gradation of Goods con- 
ſiſts in the exterior ſocial Connections, as Fame, Fortune, and 
Power. The third Claſs in this Scale are Goods of the Intelle&s 

as Judgment, Memory, Knowledge, and Tafle, The higheſt 
Oo nobleſt of the Goods regarding ourſelves, are thoſe of the- 
Mind, as Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, or the Command of. 
the Appetites and Paſſions, Humility and Reſignation. We ſhall 
conſider each of theſe as they riſe one above the other in this na- 
tural Series; for theſe being the proper Objects of our Attention 
and Care, conſtitute the Duties belonging to ourſelves. _ f 

The Goods of the Body are Health, the Perfection of all the, 
Senſes, and the regular Flow of the animal Spirits; Strength. 
Agility, Hardineſs, N. eatneſs and Decency. 

God Health, the Perfection of the Senſes, and a fect Flow 
of Spirits, are abſolutely neceſſary to give a Reliſh to all exter- 
nal Enjoyments, and to render Life eaſy and comfortable; they 
naturally produce good Humour, which opens and expands the 
Heart; they enable us to encounter the Ills of Life with Courage 
and Patience, and are of great Service in enabling us to act our 
Part with Firmneſs and Dignity: And theſe are beſt preſerved by 
Temperance in our Diet, the moderate Uſe of Recreations, and 
proper Exerciſe ; by baniſhing all unneceſſary Care and Anxiety 
from the Mind, and keeping it ſerene and unruffled by tumultu- 
ous Paſſions, 

Strength, Agility and Hardineſs, not only ſuppoſe Heal. th, but 
the free and perfect Uſe of our Limbs, together with a Capacity 
for bearing extraordinary Labour and ſubmitting to conſiderable 
Changes without Uneaſineſs or any ill Conſequences. Theſe 
are belt obtained by the Exertion of Strength; by Activity; by 
Temperance and a diſcreet Latitude of Regimen, kept within 
the Bounds of Sobriety. 

Neatneſs and Decency, not only greatly contribute to the Pre- 
ſervation of Health, but are abſolutely neceſſary to render us a- 
greeable to others as well as ourſelves. Theſe are eſteemed In- 
dications of an orderly and well governed Mind, conſcious of in- 
ward Worth ; while CO, Aukwardnefs and Indeceney, 
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generally the Sythptoms of an illiberal Mind unconſcious 4 
wen, is due to one's Self or others. ; 

Amon > the Goods of the exterior ſocial connections, Famt 
has perhaps.the greateſt Influence on the human Mind ; for Ho- 
nour, eſpecially from the Wiſe and Good, is highly pleaſing to our 
Self-love; and indeed there are few quite indifferent with Re- 
ſpect to the Praiſes of the loweſt Part of Mankind. A Condudt 
however which proceeds merely from the Love of Fame is un- 
worthy of the Name of Virtue, but in ſuch imperfe& Creatures 
as Man, it may be dangerous entirely to ſuppreſs this Paſſion, 


ſince it is of great Uſe as a Guard and additional Motive to Vir- | 


tue. To purſue it by laudable Methods, for its own Sake, 
& is, however, innocent; to regard it as an Auxiliary to Virtue, 
“e is noble; and to ſeck it chiefly as the Means of public Uſe- 
&« fulneſs, is ſtill more noble and highly Praiſe-worthy.” Now 
the beſt and only Way to obtain a ſolid and laſting Fame, is a 
real, uniform, ſteady Courſe of Virtue, the uſing our Abilities 
in removing the Wants, and promoting the Happineſs, the 
Rights and Liberties of Mankind, joined to Affability and Sweet- 
neſs of Manners. Here the Love and Eſteem of Mankind, 
though i it is not the Motive, is an additional Reward, and when 
Praiſe is thus founded, the Heart re- -echoes to the grateful 
Sound. 

Wealth, Power, and whatever enlarges our Influence among 
Mankind, are valuable only as the Means of procuring and pre- 
ſervingthe Neceſſaries, Accommodations and Enjoyments of Life, 
either for ourſelves or others, and therefore to love them on their 
own Account, and to purſue them as the Ends, not the Means 
of Enjoyment, muſt be in the higheſt Degree abſurd and unna- 
tural ;. for to ſuch Purſuits there can be neither End or Limit: 
They are always precarious, and frequently mingted with Fear, 
Sorrow and Vexation. But if we conſider theſe Goods as the 
Means of private or public Happineſs, and are bound to purſue 


the latter, we muſt be equally bound to purſue the former. It is 


therefore our Intereſt to endeavour to obtain ſuch a Meaſure of 
Wealth as is requiſite to remove our real Wants, to lift us above 
ſervile Dependence, and to procure us ſuch Accommodations 
as are ſuited to our Rank and Station. By a ſupine Indolence in 


this Reſpect, we ſhould expoſe ourſelves to the Teinptations of 
Zhi 
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Poverty and Corruption, to the Danger of forfeiting our natural 
Freedom and Independence, and of rendering the Character we 
ſuſtain in a Manner uſeleſs, if not contemptible. Such a Con- 
duct would therefore be both abſurd and criminal; abſurd, as it 
would rob us of an inexhauſtible Fund of the moſt reſined and 
durable Enjoyments, the Pleaſures that ariſe from relieving the 
aching Heart, and diffuſing Joy and Comfort all around us; 
and criminal, as it would render us in a Manner uſeleſs to the 
Society to which we belong. Indeed Wealth laviſhed upon our- 
ſelves in the lawleſs luxurious Purſuits of Senſe and Appetite, 
degrades the human Nature to the Level of the Brutes, blunts the 
Organs of Senſation, ſtupifies the rational, and perverts the mo- 
ral Faculties, and, in ſhort, brings on the ſharpeſt Diſeaſes, 
and haſtens the Approach of Death. The ſame Reaſoning will 
hold good of Power, which is no further uſeful than as it is the 
Means of procuring more extenſive Happineſs to our Friendsg 
our Country, and Mankind. 

The Goods of the Intelle&, as Judgment, Memory, Knowledge 
and 72e, yield a refined and rational Pleaſure. Theſe are beſt 
improved by ſober Reflection and reading the beſt Books. And 
here the inquiſitive Mind finds an inexhauftible Fund of Enter- 
tainment in the Search of Truth, and Inveſtigation of the various 
Relations of Things; in tracing the Operations of Nature and 
thence forming general Laws, in order to explain its various 
Phænomena, to underſtand the Order by which the Univerſe is 
upheld, and the QM conomy by which it is governed. How de- 
lightful is it to be acquainted with antient and modern Life, with 
the Hiſtory of Men and Things, the Effects of the Paſſions, and 
the Conſequences of Viztue and Vice; to obſerve the Riſe and 
Fall of States and Empires, and the Cauſes why they flouriſh or 
decay; and from conſidering the various Relations and Combi- 
nations of individual Minds in Society, to aſcend through the 
vaſt Scale of Beings to that general Mind which preſides over all, 
and in every Syſtem and in every Age operates unſeen through 
the whole Compaſs and Progreſſion of Nature! and farther, a 
juſt Taſte in the Arts of Poetry, Muſic, Architecture and Paint- 
ng, not only furniſhes an high Entertainment, but is directly 
calculated to improve the Heart: For by being converſant with 
Beauty, Order and Deſign in MG of an inferior Nabu, we 
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bid fair for becoming Admirers of Beauty, Order and Deſign ex- 
erted in the higheſt Subjects, in the Conduct and Order of So- 
ciety. The moſt natural Beauty in the World, ſays a noble 
“ Author, is Honeſty and Truth. True Features make the 
« Beauty of a Face, and true Proportions the Beauty of Archi. 
ce teCture, as true Meaſures, that of Harmony and Sentiment.“ 
And „ ſhall we be ſo little converſant with ourſelves, as to be 
e inamoured with the Harmony of Sounds, and have no Senſe 
« of inward Numbers, the Meaſures of Action, the nicer Tones 
« of Paſſion and Sentiment ?”+ It muſt therefore be both our Du- 
ty and our Intereſt to procure for ourſelves the rational and po- 


lite Entertainments that ariſe from a correct Taſte founded on 


good Senſe in theſe finer Arts, where our Circumſtances and 
Station give Leiſure and Opportunity for it, and when the doing 
it does not interfere with our higher Engagements, our Obliga- 
tions to Society and Mankind. 

The nobleſt Goods, thoſe abſolutely eſſential to ben Hap 
pineſs, are the Goods of the Mind ; as Prudence, Fortitude, the 


Government of the Appetites and Paſſions, Humility and Reſigna- 


tion. Theſe conſtitute the very Temper of Happineſs, and are 
the Elements of our Perfection and Felicity. While mot of the 
other Goods, however neceſſary to render our Happineſs com- 
plete, depend partly on ourſelves, and partly on Accidents which 
we can neither foreſee nor prevent, are fleeting and uncertain, 
require a happy Conſtitution, particular Talents, and a Number 
of Circumſtances to ſecure their Poſſeſſion; theſe are durable, 


placed within our Reach, and are capable of affording us the 


moſt ſolid and laſting Joys; an Happineſs which no Condition 


of Life can exclude, and no Change of Fortune deſtroy : They 


fortify the Mind againſt the Want of thoſe inferior Goods, and 
againſt the Pain which ariſes from the contrary Evils. 
Prudence, or an Habit of judging what is beſt in every Cir 
cumſtance of Life, is neceflary to guide and regulate every other 
Virtue, ſince without it Courage would degenerate into Raſhnefs, 
Juſtice into Folly, Temperance into Auſterity, Piety into Su- 
perſtition, and Zeal into Bigotry. In order to regulate our 


Actions by! the Rules of Prudence, we muſt be acquainted with 
Per- 


Characteriſtics, Vol. I. p. 142. He #1, Sang 
+ Philemon to Hydaſpes, Part II. p. 12. : 
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derſons and Thin gs; with the intrinſic Nature and Conſequen- 
ces of Actions; with the End we propoſe, and the Means moſt 
jikely to obtain it; but if an End is not to be compaſſed without 
unjuſtifiable Methods, Prudence will reject it as inconſiſtent with 
our ſupreme End, which is the Standard of all others. 
Fortitude is a Strength and Dignity of Mind which lies equally 
diſtant from Raſhneſs and Cowardice. It moderates our Fears, 
enables us bravely to encounter the Proſpect of Danger, Pain 
and Adverſity, and renders the Mind ſteady and ſerene under 
their immediate Preſſure. This Virtue includes a noble Mag- 
nanimity, a Contempt of Pain, Infamy and Death, when a Man 
can no otherwiſe avoid them but by forfeiting his Virtue; and a 
Superiority to all the precarious Goods, the Continuance of 
which he can never ſecure. The Man, therefore, who, in this 
ample Senſe, poſſeſſes this Virtue, is fixed on an Eminence, 
where he ſees all human Objects beneath his Feet; the Tempeſt 
indeed may reach him, but ſtanding ſecure and collected on the 
Baſis of conſcious Virtue, he is ſeldom ſhaken, and never over- 
thrown by the Storms with which he is ſurrounded. ; 
Temperance, or the Government of the Appetites and Paſh- 
ons, is a Virtue of a wide Extept, including many Branches of 
the ſocial as well as moſt of the private Duties. By this excel- 
lent Virtue the Paſſions are kept in that due Harmony which 
conſtitutes the very Eſſence of internal Felicity; and the ſelfiſh 
AﬀeCtions are kept within ſuch Bounds as not to interfere with 
the focial. By this Virtue we are ſecured from the two oppoſite 
Rocks, Parſimony and Prodigality ; preſerved from the mean 
and ſhameful Exceſſes of Gluttony and Drunkenneſs, and the 
Appetites of Hunger and Thirſt are ſupplied in ſuch a juſt Pro- 
portion, as to preſerve, and not deſtroy the Health of the Body, 
and to maintain the Faculties of the Mind clear, undiſturbed and 
in their full Vigour. And by this Virtue the Body and Mind 
are preſerved modeſt and chaſte; Adultery and Fornication, 
gu- which are Vices, that in a very high Degree are prejudicial both 
to the Individual and Society, together with every Species of 


RY Lewdneſs, are prevented, and the lawful Pleaſures of the Mar- 
Per. riage-bed indulged without debilitating the animal Frame, or 


weakening the mental Faculties. In ſhort, by this. noble Vir- 
tue we are preſerved from what is unmanly and brutal, and its 
4 Laws 
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Laws ure in every Inſtance agrecable to the Laws of Nat 
and to the moſt perfect Prudence, © 

Humility is one of the moſt lovely Ani eue of the hu. 
man Mind, fince it heightens intellectual Beauty as much x 
Modeſty does the corporeal. This Virtue is oppoſed to Pride, 
Which commonly includes in it too high an Opinion of our oyn 
Merit, our aſcribing it to ourſelves as its ſole original Cauſe, : 
Compariſon of ourſelves with others, and in Conſequenee ef u 
imaginary Superiority, an arrogant Preference of ourſelves, and 
a ſupercilious Contempt of them. Humility however does no 
oblige a Man to entertain a worſe Opinion of himſelf than he de. 
ſerves; it is not like Pride built on Ignorance and Miſtake, but 
conſiſts in a modeſt ingenuous Temper of Mind ariſing from: 

Juſt Opinion of ourfelves, and the Senſe of our deriving all on. 
ginally from the Author of our Being. Its proper Attendant 
ure Mildneſs, a gentle Forbearance, and an eaſy, unaſſuming 
Humanity with Reſpect to the Imperfections and Faults of other, 
This Virtue is an excellent Security againſt many of thoſe Ills i 
Life which are moſt ſenſibly felt by delicate Minds; for while 
Pride meets with perpetual Mortifications, a ſober Senſe of our- 
elves, and the Conſciouſneſs of our falling vaſtly ſhort of the 
Standard of Perfection to which we ought to aſpire, blunts the 
Edge of Injuries and Affronts, renders us contented with or 
Share of the Goods, and eafy under the Difficulties and Hard- 
Thips*of Life, which this unaſſuming Virtue will frequently lead 
us to trace to our own Miſconduct, and to interpret as the juf 
and wholeſome Correction of an offended Parent. 

- Reffgnation is a mild, placid and heroic Temper of Mind wil 
from a Senſe of an'over-ruling Providence, conducted by uner- 
ring Wiſdom and the moſt perfect Goodneſs, which elevates the 
good Man above the little Affairs of Life, and enables him with 
a cordial Affection, chearfully to acquieſce in the moſt afflictne 
Events, which he is ſenſible will be ſubſervient to the univerſal 
Good, and will finally terminate in his own Happineſs. Even 
Act of the divine Adminiſtration, conſidered in this juſt Light 
becomes an Object of Satisfaction, the Evil diſappears, or is con- 
verted into a Balm which heals and 'nourifhes the Mind. Fa 
as an excellent Author obſerves, . though the firſt unexpedted 


"cc Abeceſs of Ill may ſurprize the Soul into Grief, yet that Grief, 
ce when 
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« hen the Mind calmly reviews its Objec changes tits Con 
« tentment; and is by Degrees" exalted into Veneration and a 


« divine Compoſure. Our private” Will is loſt in that of the 
« Almighty, and our Security againff every real Ill reſts on the 
« fame Bottom; at the Throne 6f Hm, who lives and reigns 
« for ever,” * Who is himſelf the chief Good, and the only 
Object fully proportioned to the intellectual and moral Powers 
of the human Mind. 

By this general Review of the Nature of Nan; itt the Duties 
that ariſe from that Nature, and his various Connections, it evi- 
dently appears, that Man is formed for Happineſs, and ny bis 
can only be attained by the Love and Practice of Virtue. : 
But this will further appear by comparing the Conte of 
Virtue and Vice. And here, it is the Province of Virtue to preſerve 
the Reaſon clear and compoſed ; it gives a Tranquility of Mind 
and Sweetneſs of "Temper, prone neither to Suſpicion, nor to 
Revenge; it views Men and Things in the faireſt Light; and 
rejoices more in giving, than in receiving Pleaſure ; it gives a 
Nobleneſs of Spirit, that enables the good Man to ſupport Pow- 


f our. Ner without Inſolence, Honour without Pride, Wealth without 
of the Parſimony or Profuſion : and inſpires him whih a Fortitude, that 
ts the enables him 2 Were all the Ton to me Mankind 


xe liable. 


2 Pro Thee of Vice ro dikülb the Res 
7 lead onof Thoughttozmuſe the Mind with emp- 
e juf b RY dc 2 8 alt wil F. ear, Anxiety, and Remorſe; 

to raiſe inſatiablę Deſires after Pleafure, Wealth, and Honour, 


nd a painful Antipathy againif His Competitors z ; to render a 
Man inſolent to all beloy hit; ends and yet fawning to all 
bove him, and full of Suſpicions and Jealouſies of all Mankind; 

o hate, and be hated ; to be without a Friend, on whom he can 


Aire onfide, and inſtead of having the Conſolation ariſing from an 
verſa) Miproving Mind, to have his Breaſt the Seat of Pride, Petulance, 
yen Malice, and Revenge; and his Body the * of the moſt 7 


ful and loathſome Diſeaſes. 

In ſhort, the Pleaſures which the Vicious enjoy, 3 chiefly 

on ſenſual Gratifications, are palled with Satiety, and mingled 

ich Fear and Remorſe, they depend on innumerable Accidents, 
O and 

Fordyces Moral Philoſophy. 
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and on the Humours and Caprice of Mankind, but the Enjeymeny 
of the good Man are exquiſite and laſting; they are damped With 
noinward Checks, and are always attended with Dignity and Self. 
Approbation ; they are ſeated within, andout of the Reach of the 
Caprice of Mankind ; F orce cannot rob us, nor Fortune cheat u 
of them ; they do not change with Circumſtances nor grow oli 
with Time; but while the Tranſports of Vice laſt but for the 
preſent Moment, and are imbittered with the Dread of an offend. 
ed Judge and future Reckoning, thoſe of Virtue, extend i in 
Proſpect to an endleſs Futurity, are heightened by the delight. 


ful Hopes of the divine Approbation, and the everlaſting Jon 


that flow from the Favour of the Almighty, 
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he Introduction: On the Expediency if a Divine Revelation ts the 
Iſraelites: hence they were called Hebrews, Iſraelites, and 
Jews; and on the Religion of the Iſraelites before the Laws of. 
Moſes ; with ſome Obſervations on thoſe Laws, particularly with 
Regard to the Doctrine of a ney State of Rewards and Puniſh- 


ments. 


OWNED N treating of Türol oc as a. Science, we have 
z ETA proved from the various Parts of Nature, all of which 
0 N bear the moſt ſtriking Marks of Wiſdom and De- 
8 E ſign, the Exiſtence of an Almighty Creator, a firſt 
aſe, par of all poſſible Perfection: And in treating of 

THICS we have ſhewn, that this Creator and Sovereign of the 
orld, has given a Law to the whole human Race, written on 
he Heart, and ariſing from the Nature of Man, from his Re- 
lation to the Author of his Being, and his Connections with 
Mankind : But this Law was far. from anſwering the Purpoſes 
or which it was deſigned : Tho' it was agreeable to the Dic- 
ates of the uncorrupted Affections, and to our natural Ideas of 
he Amiableneſs, . Truth, and Propriety of Action, it was fre- 
quently perverted by Vice, and the Powers of Reaſon darkened 
y Superſtition z *till at length theſe becoming faſhionable, and 
he Immoralities of Mankind blinding the Underſtanding to 
uch a Degree, as to render the Imaginations of the Heart con- 
nually evil, the Almighty ſaw fit to extirpate almoſt the 
hole human Race. And the Deſcendents of the pious Family 
lat was ſaved, unawed by the Deluge that had depopulated the 
Larth, and running into the Vices for which the old World 
as puniſhed, the Divine Being ſaw it expedient 20 interpoſe, 
nd by making Revelations of his Will, attended with extraor- 
nary Teftimonies of his Preſence, to fix their Attention, in 
der to recover them from Idolatry, and toconvince them that the 
1 | | Path 
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Path of Virtue is that of Happineſs. For this Purpoſe he reyealed 
his Will to Abrabam, a pious Perſon who remained uncorrupted 
amidſt the general Contagion ; and thus chuſing him from the reſt 
of Mankind, made his Offspring a ſelect People, who were to be 
conſtantly protected, while they continued virtuous, and to feel the 
viſible Effects of the divine Diſpleaſure, whenever d relapſed in- 
to Vice. In order that they might be asa Signal of the divine Power 
ſet upamong Mankind, and a diſtinct Race from vvhence the Meſſuh 
ſhould afterwards ſpring, who was to enlighten the Nations, 

The firſt Name given to theſe People was that of Hebrews, 

from Abraham, who was thus called, either from Heber, who 
\ 

was one of his Anceſtors, or from his coming from the other 
Side of the Euphrates ; Heber, in the Original, ſignifying on the 
. other Side, Afterwards Abraham's Grandſon obtaining the Name 
of Iſrael, they were called ljraelites : And at length, they obtain- 
ed the Appellation of Jews from their being the Deſcendants of 
Judah, the fourth Son of the Patriarch Jacek, the Head of the 
Principal of the twelve Tribes. 

The Religion of the Jews before the Time of Me ofes was the 
pure unadulterated Religion of Nature, with the Addition only 
of? Sacrifices, which they offered as a Teſtimony of their Grati- 
tude to God, and Dependance on him for all the. Bleflings they 
received: In Circumciſion, uſed to diſtinguiſh them from the 
neighbouring Nations, and a8 a Seal of the Promiſe God had 
made to Abraham, and in their being ordered to abſtain from eat- 
ing Blood. In theſe early Ages every religious "Min honoured 
God according to the Dictates of his Heart, and by the Practice 
of Benevolence, Friendſhip and Hoſpitality. They! had no re- 
gular public Prieſts, but every Father and Maſter was Prieſt. i in 
his own Family. But on their being too apt to fall into the ido- 
Jatrous. Worſhip, and immoral Practices of the Nations around 
them, M ſeſes wrote, for their Uſe, a Hiſtory of the Creation and 
Fall of the firſt Man, let them know that the Loſs Mankind 
had ſuffered would be repaired by the M. Nah, who was to de- 
ſcend in a direct Line from their father Abraham ; and in giving 
them the. Hiſtory of the human Race, pointed out the Bleflings 
that had attended the Practice of Virtue, and the temporal Pu- 
niſhments with which Vice had always been attended As the 
Doctrine of a future State i is agreeable to Reaſon, and i is ca- 


pable 1 


pable of being proved by the plaineſt Arguments, it was, proba- 
bly, u univerſally believed, and therefore he was not under the Ne- 
ceſlity of expatiating upon it; however, to point their Views 
to a State of Happineſs, he took Care to inform them, that 
Enoch, one, of their Progenitors, had, on Account of his ſin- 
gular Virtue and Piety, been raiſed to a State of Immortality, 
and taken up to the n of the n without W 4 
Pain of * Tn | 
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The 1 of Moſes of three Kinds, and Firſt of the 2 Law. - 


OSES, after he had given ſufficient Proof of his being 
ſent from God, by ſhewing that he had the Power, of 
working Miracles, Miracles which were daily wrought to pro- 
cure their Deliverance from a State of Captivity; to ſupport 
them in a barren Wilderneſs, and preſerve them from powerful 
Enemies, preſcribed a ſettled Form of Religion; erected a Ta- 
bernacle, choſe Prieſts, regulated their Sacrifices, and appoint- 
ed Feaſts, Faſts, and a Multitude of Ceremonies, that were to 
be obſerved with the utmoſt Exactneſs. | 

The Laws he appointed were of three Kinds, Moral, Cere- 
monial, and Civil or Political. 

With reſpect to the firſt they tied from Got himſelf, the 
Heads of the Moral Law, com prehended i in ten general Precepts, 
wrote on two Fables of Stone, which the Supreme Lord of the 
Univerſe delivered to Moſes on Mount Sinai, accompanied with 
the moſt awful Demonſtrations of his Power and Majeſty, i in the 
Sight of the whole Nation of the Jews. Moſes alſo, at the ſame 
Time, received from the Almighty a Number of Moral Rules, 
relating to particular Caſes, excellently calculated to preſerve 
impartial Juſtice, Benevolence of Heart, inflexible Virtue, and 
Purity of Manners. He alſo received the Particulars of the 
Ceremonial and Civil Law, which he afterwards wrote in a 
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The ren tient is not indeed, wichy | ſpeaking, Sj 
moral Law ; but only a e 0 Inſtitution; yet as it x oak 

culated to keep ajive a Senſe. of Religion in the Heart, and. to. pro- 
mote the Practice: of every Virtue ; it. juſt I War. 
among the ſacred and inviolable Laws of f Maralit 
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CHA p. II. F 
Of the Crremanial Lino. 


HE ceremonial Law was that which appointed the Rite 
and Ordinances of the Fewifh Worſhip, the moſt conſi- 
derable Part of which was performed in the Tabernacle, a Kind 
of moveable Church or Temple, which Moſes cauſed to be erect- 
ed, for a Place of religious and ſocial Worſhip, to which the. 
fraelites were at ſtated Times to aſſemble, in order to offer da- 
crifices, and with —_—_— Hearts to adore their Manga Deli- 
Verer. 
SE r. I. 


The 3 deſcribed, with its Furniture, as the Ark of tht 
Teſtimony ; the Table of Shew Bread; the golden Candle-ſlich, 
and the two Altars. 


Ts Building was divided into two Parts, the one called the 
Holy of Holies, which was covered with Linnen Curtains 
embroidered with ſeveral Colours, the Reſt of the Tabernacle 
being covered with plain Linnen, over which there were other 
Coverings, one of Goat, another of Ram Skins died red, and 
above all a Covering of Badger Skins. Theſe Coverings were 
faſtened on an oblong Frame, compoſed of 48 large Planks, 
each of which was a Cubit * and an Half, or was about 2 Feet 
9 Inches wide and 18 Feet 5 Inches high; 20 of which were 
on each Side, and eight at one End to the Weſtward, the eaſt 
End being only covered with a Curtain; each of theſe Planks 
was overlaid with Gold and ſupported by two Silver Baſes, and 
being let into each other, was held together by Bars plated with 
Gold, running. through golden Staples, and extending the whole 
Length of the Building. The Inſide was divided into two 
Rooms by a large Veil or Curtain, embroidered with ſeveral 

| Colours 


”0 | With Reſpe& to the ci Meaſures of Length „it may be pro- 
per here to Reſp once for all, That a Paln, is about three Inches 
— an Half: A Span, near eleven Inches: A Cubit, one Foot 10 
Inches nearly : A Fathom, ſeven Feet three Inches and an Half. 
Zzehiel's Rod, very near 11 Feet: The Meaſuring Line, 145 Feet 
11 Inches: The tadium, 145 Paces, four Feet and an Half. The 
Sabbath Day's Journey, 729 Paces and an Half: And The Day's Jour- 
cy, 33 Miles, and 172 Paces. 
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Colours repreſenting Cherubims and other Figures, which was 
hung upon golden Hooks fixed at the Top of four Columns 
overlaid with Gold, and mortiſed into ſo many ſilver Pedeſtals. 
The ſmalleſt of theſe Rooms was called the Holy of Holies, -or 
the moſt holy plage. It was a Place of extraordinary Worſhip. 
The high Prieſt alone was permitted to enter it, and that but 
once in a Vear. The whole Length of the Tabernacle ay 50 | 
Feet, and the Breadth only nineteen, _ F 
Round this Buiding was a Court 100 Cubits lang; and 50 in 
Breadth, encloſed by 20 Columns, each of which were 26 
Cubits high, covered with Silver, and ſtanding on Copper Baſes, 
5 Cubits diſtant from each other ; between which there were 
Curtains drawn and faſtened with Hooks: Only at the Eaſt End 
there was an Entrance 30 Feet wur, covered with a Curaja 
hanging looſe. ; 
In the Holy of 8. 285 a Kind of weeds Cheſt 
ol 


covered with Plates of Gold, both within and without. It was 
3 Feet 9 Inches in Length, 2 Feet 3 Inches broad, and 2 Feet 
z Inches in Height. It had a Gold Cornice round the Top of it, 
and two golden Rings on its two oppoſite Sides for the two Staves 
by which it was to be carried, which Stayes were alſo plated with 
Gold. And in this Cheſt, which was called, the Ark of the 
T:/limony, was contained the two Tables of the Ten Command- 
ments; Aaron's Rod, with which Moſes had. wrought many 
Miracles, and a golden Pot filled with the Manna with which _ 
the 1ſraelites were miraculouſly fed in the Wilderneſs. Over the 
Ark was the Mercy Seat. And it was the Covering of it. It 
was made of ſolid Gold. At each End of it was placed a Che- 
rubim ; and theſe looking af each other, covered the Ark with. 
their Wings “. 

In the other Part of the 13 there was a 3 Table 
plated with Gold: On this Table 12 Loaves, called the Shew= 
bread, were placed every Sabbath Day; and it was unlawful 
for any, beſides the Prieſts, to eat of them. Oppoſite] to 
this Table was a golden Candleſtick, which conſiſted of ſeven 
Branches, three on each Side, and one in the Middle, ſupparted 
by a Baſe or Foot: Theſe Branches were adorned with Cups 
and Flowers, and on the Top of each was fixed a Lamp, ſhaped 
like an Almond, which might be put on, or taken off as Occa- 

N "on. 
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fion requi d. Theſe Lamps burnt continually. They hal} 
gold Snuffers, and Tongs to draw the Cotton in or ot, ai 
Diſhes underneath them to receive the Droppings of the OI 
And between the Fable and the Candleſtick, towards the Veil tick 
ſeparated this Part from the Holy of Holies, was a ſmall Ah, 
en which Incenſe was burnt twice # Day. It was made d f 
Skittim Wood, which Le Clere imagines, was tlie ſame as tl 
Larch Tree, which will not eaſily take Fire. It was this 
Feet eight Inches high, one Foot ten Inches ſquare, with a Gold 
Corniee round the Top of it; and a Spire, or Pinacle riſing oth f 
of each Corner, reſembling a Horn. It had alſo a golden Ri Ri | 
at each Corner, to put the Staves through, by which it warts] 
be carried. The whole was plated with Gold“. en 
In the Court there was alſo an Altar for the burnt Oer 4 
ich was made of the ſame Kind of Wood as the former, af 
was 9 Feet 2 Inches ſquare, and 4 Feet 6 Inches in Height; 
out of each Corner aroſe the Reſemblance of a Horn, wrought 3 
out of the ſame Wood, which was both for Ornament, andes 
tie the Sacrifice to it before it was ſlain. It was hallow and | 
open both at the Top and Bottom; both the Infide and the O 
were covered with braſs Plates, and i in the Middle was a bralf 
Grate, which ſtood on four Feet, and was faſtened with braß f 
Hooks and Rings. This was the principal Part of the Altar; 
for here the Fire was laid with the Sacrifice upon it. "Throug 1 
the Holes in this Grate the Aſhes fell to the Bottom, whete 5 
there was a Door on the Eaſt Side, to open and take them out, 
It had alſo four braſs Rings on its Sides, for the two Staves i 
covered with Braſs, by which it was to be carried. To th 
Altar there belonged Kettles, Ladles, Hooks, &c. There was 4 
alſo in this Court, a large Copper Baſon fixed on 2 Pillat | 
with ſeveral Cocks to let out the Water, for waſhin 81 the Haut, 1 
1 the Prieſts. y 
Fhe moſt remarkable Part of the Tabernacle was the roy t 
Bholies, which was gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed by a viſible Manifeſta- 
on of the divine Preſence, a bright Cloud reſting over the f 
Merey Seat, from whence the Deity, when conſiſted by the |, 
High Prieft, delivered forth his Oracles in an articulate Voice“ 
This herefirewar 1 in a Manner the Center of Worſhip by 


* Exod. xxx. i. 7. + Plal, exvili, 27. 
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Iſraelites, who, where-ever they were afterwards diſperſed, con- 
antly turned their Faces, when they kin to the Place where 


SA ſtood. 5 | * 


= ECT. H. 
The ceremonial Laws relating to the Priefis. 


HE ceremonial Laws relating to the Prieſts and Sacrifices 
were not leſs remarkable than thoſe concerning the Con- 
ruction of the Tabernacle and its Furniture. 

By the divine Appointment, Aaron, Maſes's Brother, was the 
rt High Prieſt of the Fews, and his four Sons were all Prieſts 
der him. To beſpeak the Dignity of his Office, and to in- 
rea proper Degree of Reverence both in the ſubordinate Prieſts 
d the People, the High Prieſt was dreſſed in a moſt ſumptuous 
anner. On his Head he wore a Kind of Turban made of a 
png Piece of fine Linnen, wrapped ſeveral Times round the 
zad ; on the Front of which was a Gold Plate, on which was 
ngraved HoLIN ESS To JEHOVAH. He had Linnen Breeches; 
Veſt of fine Linnen wrought in Colours with Needlework : 
his was next his Skin, the Bottom reached to his Heels, and 
he Sleeves to his Wriſts; it was girt about him with a Saſh 
ade of twined Linnen and Worſted of ſeveral Colours, Over 
his Veſt he had a long blue woollen Robe without Sleeves; at 
he Bottom of which was a Border adorned with golden Bells, 
nd Pomegranates made of Wool of different Colours placed al- 
ernately at equal Diſtances. Above this was an Ephod, or 
hort Linnen Coat embroidered with Gold, and various Co- 
urs: it hung down to his Waiſt: it had no Sleeves ; but on 
ts Shoulder-pieces were two Onyx Stones ſet in Gold, on which 
vere engraved the Names of the twelve Tribes of //razl. From 
ach of theſe Stones hung a Gold Chain, which at the other End 
upported the Breaſt-plate, a ſquare Piece of Linnen embroider- 
d with Gold, and adorned with twelve precious Stones of dif- 
erent Kinds, on each of which was engraven the Name of one 
ff the twelve Tribes of Iſrael. To this Breaſt-plate alſo be- 
onged the Urim and Thummim. * | 4 
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The other Prieſts had Turbans on their Heads, and were 


1 eloathed with Tunics of fine Linnen girt about them with a Safi 
of ſeveral Colours, which went twice round the Body, and wa 
tied before, the End hanging down to the Feet. When they 
were in the Act of Sacrificing, we are told by Jeſephus, that they 
threw the Ends of this Girdle over the left Shoulder, that they 
might perform their Office with the greater Freedom. 

Theſe inferior Prieſts killed, flead, and offered the Sacrifices; 
kept up a perpetual Fire upon the Altar of Burnt Offerings, 7, 
and fed the Lamps of the golden Candleſtick; burnt Incenſe in P 
the Tabernacle; kneaded and baked the Loaves of Shew-bread; Y 


| 7 placed them upon the golden Table, and changed them even u 
q Sabbath Day. | 3 / 
The whole Tribe of Levi was appointed to perform the t 
L lower Offices of the Tabernacle; and theſe were called L.. I 


vites, in Contradiſtinction to the Prieſts who were of the ſame P 
Tribe. They carried the Ark, the ſacred Veſſels, the Veils, t 
Curtains, and ſeveral Parts of that portable Edifice through the n 
Wilderneſs: and when they were ſettled in the Land of Canaan, 5 
they had not only a Share of the daily Offerings, but the Tythe d 
of the Corn, Fruit, &c. and 48 Cities for their Habitation, l 
with Fields, Paſtures and Gardens. FRY 
The Nethinims were the meaneſt Servants of the Tabernacle, 
and were employed in carrying Wood and W ater thither. At 
firſt the Grbeonttes were appointed to this Office; and afterwards 
the Canaanites, who had ſurrendered themſelves, and whoſe Lives 
had been ſaved. | | | : 
—- As the greateſt and moſt folemn Act of religious Worſhip 
among the Jews was the Offering of Sacrifices, it may be proper 
before we mention the Manner in which theſe were performed, 
to ſay ſomething of Sacrifices in general. Theſe are properly 
5 diſtinguiſhed from fimple Offerings, which conſiſted of Grain; 


the Meaning of theſe Terms, when applied to a Part of the High 
Prieſt's Dreſs ; which was particularly uſed as a Means of obtaining the 
Knowledge of the divine oy on extraordinary Occafions, in w ich 
the public Intereſt was concerned. Foſephus, and others, maintain, 
that theſe Words meant the precious Stones ſet in the High Prieft's 
Breaſt Plate, which by ſome extraordinary Luſtre made known the 
Will of God to thoſe who conſulted him in the moſt clear and evident 
| Manner. Jeſeph. Antig. Lib. III. Cap. 8. | | 
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Meal, Bread, Cakes, Fruit, Salt, Honey, &c. and the Liba- 


tions of Wine, Milk, and the like; Sacrifices properly ſi ign " 


ing the Offering of ſlaughtered Animals. 
With reſpect to Offerings, the Prieſt in Waiting conan 
them from him who preſented them, and having laid Part of 


them upon the Altar, reſerved the reſt for his own Subſiſtance. 


Here Nothing was quite conſumed, but the Incenſe, of which 
the Prieft kept back no Part for his own Share. When an 1 
raelite offered a Cake or a Loaf, the Prieſt, breaking it in two 
Parts. ſet aſide the Half he reſerved for himſelf, and then, crum- 
bling the other Part, poured Oil, Wine, Salt and Incenſe 
upon it, and ſpread the whole upon the Fire of the Altar : 
Andif theſe Offerings accompanied the Sacrifice of an Animal, 
they were thrown upon the Victim, and conſumed along with it. 
If an Offering was made of the Ears of new Corn, they Were 
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parched at the Fire, rubbed in the Hands, and then offered to 


the Prieſt in a Veſſel, into which, after he had taken out as 


much as belonged to himſelf, he poured Oil, Incenſe, Wine, 


and Salt, and then burnt it upon the Altar. The moſt conſi- 


derable of theſe Offerings, were thoſe of the 2 Fruits and - 


Tythes. 
| 'Secr. III. 
Of the ſeveral Kinds of Jewiſh Sacrifices. 


T HE Fewth Sacrifices, properly fo called, were diſtinguiſhed 

into four Kinds, Burnt-Offerings, Peace-Offerings, Sin- 
Offerings, and Treſpaſs-Offerings; and conſiſted of Bullocks, 
Sheep, and Goats, but Doves and Turtles were accepted, when 
Men were unable to bring the other. 

All Burnt-Offerings of Beaſts were Males without Blemiſh, 
and no Beaſt was offered as a Sacrifice, before it was- ſeven 
Days old. Burnt-Offerings were wholly conſumed ; but, in 
other Sacrifices Part of the Beaſt was eaten. 

Beſides the Burnt-Offerings appointed for particular Occaſi- 
ons, there were two called the Daily Sacrifice, which were con- 
ſtantly made every Day, the one about nine o' Clock in the 


Morning, and the other about three in the Afternoon, each of 


which conſiſted of aLamb of the firſt Nen a Quantity of Flower 
8 mixed 


— 
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mixed with Oil, and a Libation, or Drink-Offering of Wine, 


- 


which at each of the daily Sacrifices was the fourth Part of 2 
Hin. * On the Sabbath Day each Sacrifice conſiſted of two 
Lambs. The Morning Sacrifice was conſumed by a quicker Fire, 
that there might be Time for the other Sacrifices, which were 
commonly offered after it; and the Evening Sacrifice, was uſu- 
ally burnt upon the Altar till the Morning; on which Account 
ſome of the Prieſts watched all Night. Theſe were preſented to 
God in Behalf of the People, inthe Nature of a daily Prayer to 
God, that he would graciouſly continue his Mercy to 1/rael, and 
encreaſe their Flocks, their Corn, , Wine and Oil, which they 
hereby acknowledged that they had received from his bountiful 
Hand. In all Sacrifices they offered a certain Quantity of 
Flower, mixed with Oil, and a Libation or Drink-Offering of 


Wine. 


The Peace-Offerings were alſo made as a grateful Acknow: | 
ledgment for the Mercies received: And theſe were either of the 
whole Congregation, or of particular Perſons. Thoſe of the 
firſt Sort were two Lambs, offered at the Feaſt of Pentecoſt; 
but the Peace Offerings of private Perſons might be made at the 
three ſolemn Feſtivals, and might be either of the Flock or of the 
Herd. Theſe Sacrifices were ſometimes accompanied with high 
Demonſtrations of Joy. 

Sin-Offerings were made for ſuch Sins of Ignorance and Inad- 
vertency, as, if done wilfully, would have occaſioned their being 
turned out of the Congregation of the Mraelites, and excluded 
from all their ſacred Priviledges. They were not to compenſate 
for the Breach of the moral Laws, the Violation of the Duties | 
they owed to their gracious Creator, or the Breach of the Obli- 
gations they owed to Mandkind ; but as a Teſtimony of their 
unfeigned Repentance, and public Acknowledgment of the 


* Faults they had inadvertently committed, Theſe Sacrifices 


Were 


*The Jevuiſb Liguid Meaſures were; a Caph, a little above half a 
Pint: A Log, three Quarters of a Pint: a Hin, about five Quarts: 


A Seab, two Gallons, four Pints and an Half: A Bath, or Epbal, 


about ſeven Gallons and an Half: A Coron or Chomer, about ſeventy 
five Gallons, five Pints and an Half. 

Their Dry Meaſures were; a Gachal, one tenth of a Pint: A Ct, 
almoſt three Pints: An Omer, about five Pints: A Seab, one Peck 
and one Pint: An Fphah, three Pecks and three Pints: A Lethech, 
about four Buſhels ; and the Homer or q about five Buſhels and 


2 Pint. . 
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were made either for the whole Body of the People or for private 


Perſons. Of the firſt Sort was the Scape Goat offered on the 
great Day of Expiation; ſo when the People had fallen into 


idolatrous Worſhip, on their being convinced of their Miſtake, 


they were obliged to offer a Kid for a Sin-Offering. Private 
Perſons alſo, in the ſame Caſe, offered a Kid; or if that was 
too expenſive, two turtle Doves, or two young Pigeons. | 

The Difference between a $in-Offering, and a Treſpaſs-Offer- 
ing was, that, as the former was made for Sins of Ignorance, 
when certainly known to be Sins; the latter was made in ſuch 
Caſes, where it was doubtful, whether a Precept had been vio- 
lated or no; in order to ſecure the Perſon, who offered it, from 
the Penalty, in Caſe it ſhould. appear, that he had ſinned, or 
violated the Law. In this Sacrifice they offered only Rams and 
male Lambs; and it was never offered for the People in general; 
but only for private Perſons. 


Ser. TV. 
The Ceremonies appointed by Moſes at offering Sacrifices. 


T HE Ceremonies, appointed by Moſes, at offering Sacrifices 
were various. The Fire of the Altar was preſerved by the 
Prieſts, who regularly ſupported it with Wood four Times a 
Day; and eſpecially when the Time of the Morning and Even- 
ing Sacrifice came. When a Perſon brought a Beaſt to be ſa- 
criiced, he led him into the Court of the Tabernacle, and ſtood 
with him before the Altar, turning his Face towards the Weſt. 
Then, having waſhed his Hands, he laid them on the Victim's 
Head, and cried ; “ have ſinned, O God, I have tranſgreſſed 
« and rebelled ; J have been guilty of There he named the Fault 
* he had committed, and then added] but now I repent, and 
+ let this Victim be my Expiation.” If ſeveral offered the ſame 
Victim, they were to lay their Hands upon him one after another : 
But this Ceremony was only practiſed with reſpe& to private 
dacrifices ; for no public Sacrifices were devoted by Impoſition of 
Hands ; except the Sin-Offering for the whole People of 1ſrael. 
The Victim was then faſtened down with Rings, and he, who 
killed him, ſtanding on the Eaſt Side, cut through the Throat 
and Wind Pipe at one Blow, and the Prieſt, receiving ſome of 

che Blood in a Veſſel, ſprinkled it on the Horns or Sides of the 
Al- 


A 
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Altar, and what remained after ſprinkling, was poured ins 
French at the Foot of the Altar. The Victim was then fl A 
and divided into Pieces, which being ſalted, were thrown upail 
the Fire, and afterwards ſo diſpoſed, as to reſemble the ml 00 
the Victim when alive. But this was the Caſe only with re] 
ſpect to Burnt-Offerings ; for in other Sacrifices, a Part of the 
Victim belonged to the Prieſts, who might dreſs it in what MA g 
ner they pleaſed. | | 
Some Victims were alſo waved, which was a Cerenical all g 
performed; the Owner placed his Hands under the vieim, and 
the Prieſt ſtanding near the Altar, laid his Hands upon thoſe of 
the Offerer, and then lifting up the Victim, they waved or 1 
it towards the four Quarters of the World; and heaved it ug 
wards and downwards towards the Heavens and the Earth: 2 4 
knowledging, by this Ceremony, that God is = Lord 
and that his Power knows no Bounds. The Saerifices in which 
this Ceremony was obſerved, are thus diſtinguiſhed ; Public | 
Peace-Offerings were waved, both alive and dead; but privat 
Peace-Offerings waved only after they were killed: Sin-Offer ; 
ings of Lepers were waved only alive, and whole Burnt-Offag 
ings required no waving. IJ 
Birds were ſacrificed in the following Manner : If they were 1 
deſtgned for a Burnt-Offering, the Prieſt wrung off their Head 
and ſtripped off their Feathers, which were no more to be offers 
ed than the Skins of Beafts. He then cut them open and let the | 
Blood fall on the Altar, and, having taken out the Guts, and : 
thrown them aſide, ſprinkled the Body with Salt and threw it] 
into the Fire. But if it was a Sin-Offering, the Prieſt, after offery 1 
ing the Blood, reſerved the Body for himſelf. i 
After the Sacrifice the Prieſt —_ or . for the Pep: | 
ple. 3 
It is proper here to obſerve, that 1 at his Conſecratit | 
to the Office of High Prieft, bleſſed the People; which he hal 
no ſooner done, than the Glory, which filled the Holy of Ho- t 
lies, appeared on the Out-fide of the Vail, and ſhone upon all 1 
the People, with a ſplendid and moſt delightful Brightneſs; ; aud 7 
jrom this Glory Flaſhes of Fire, darting forth, conſumed the 84. 
crifice that was then laid upon the Altar. This celeſtial Fi 
the Prieſts were ordered to keep always burning upon the * 
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dy ſupplying i it with Fuel: And it is ſaid to have laſted till the 

Time of Solomon, when God again ſent Fire from Heaven to 

onſume the Sacrifices offered at the Dedication of the Tem- 

le; and that is ſaid to have been Feen till the falt Tem- 

le was deſtroyed. 

$6: Burning of Incenſe allo iecompinied the Jui Sacri- 

This was burnt by Fire taken from the Altar, and put 

nto a n which, being placed on the Altar erected for that 

Purpoſe, the Incenſe was put in, at the Inſtant the Victim was | 

aid on the Altar. The Quantity of Incenſe, offered every Day, 

was half a Pound in the Morning, and the ſame Quantity at 

ight. Some Authors have obſerved, that one Reaſon of this 

ontinual burning of Incenfe might be, that the Multitude of 

ictims which were continually offered up, would have made the 

Place ſmell like a Slaughter-Houſe, and conſequently have inſpir- 

d the Comers rather with Diſguſt and Averſion, than with 

\we and Reverence, had it not been OI by the 

greeable __ ue F reh of thoſe We 


e . | 


Df the Laws relating to outward Defilement, and 0 coin of im un- 
* 5 clean Beaſts. 


D Eſides theſe which * an immediate Relation to divine Wor- | 
- ſhip, there were Abundance of other Laws and Ceremonies, 
Miſes, by the expreſs Command of God, enjoined the Ma- 
lites to preſerve the greateſt Cleanlineſs in their Perſons, and 
in ſo hot a Country as Fudza, the Pores of the Body being 
Wpcned by the Heat, muſt be liable to. receive. the ſlighteſt 
Infection, he made it their Duty, not only to avoid all infectious 
Perſons and Places, but to uſe frequent Waſhings. And in 
ontagious Diſtempers, ſuch as the Leproſy, they were not only | 
bathe the Body, but to abſtain from Company. 
But what is ſtill more extraordinary, though the Almighty, | 
t the Creation of the World had declared, that every Thing 
as very good, Moſes, by the divine Command, put a Mark 
f Impurity upon a great Number of Creatures, and forbad 
eir being eaten · However, the Deſign of this Inſtitution was, 
ith reſpect to the Fews, both Moral, Political, and Medicinal: 
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It was tende to preſerve the Fews a diſtinct people from the 
idolatrous Nations, and to keep them at the greateſt Diſtance 
from their profane and ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms; for when Men 
eannot eat together, they have neither Inclination nor ſcarcely 
the Power of entering into a ftrift Intercourſe; and indeed no 
other diſtinguiſhing and pecukar Rite could make ſo great a 
Separation, as one that muſt be daily and almoſt. hourly. in 
Uſe. But beſides, there ſeems alſo other Reaſons for permitting 
them the Uſe of fome Animals for Food, and prohibiting others, 


Thus Maimonides, and others of the Rabbins, were of Opini- 
on, that thoſe Creatures which Moſes called unclean, ' were 


all forbidden to be eaten. by the Fews, becauſe they were un- 
wholeſome Food; and the Author of the Medicinal Difttonary 
has with great Learning and Judgment ſhewn,* that all theſe 
Animals have a Tendency to produce an alcaline Putrefaction, 
and obſerves, that were we, in our cold Climate, to conform to 
the Rules laid down by the wiſe Legiſlator of the Neis, Longe- 
vity would be more frequent among us; as we ſhould be much 
leſs ſubject to be affected by epidemical Diſtempers and acute 
Diſeaſes of all Sorts ; which, he obſerves, carry off at leaſt two 
thirds of Mankind; and that the Climate the Children of ra: 
el lived in, being very hot, every Species of Aliment which is 
improper to be eaten in our Climate, on Account of its Tenden- 
cy to Putrefaction, was much more pernicious in the Coun- 
try inhabited by the Jews. Thus Blood is extremely ſub- 
ject to putrify ; and for this Reaſon, not only this, Fluid, but al 
Animals whatever, killed without being ſuffered to bleed ſuffici 
ently, are improper Food. And for the fame Reaſon, Animals, 
which die of themſelves are unwholeſome, both as they do not 
bleed, and as their Juices are generally either in an actual State 
of Putrefaction, or very near it before they die. Thus all Beafts 
and Birds of Prey, as Lions, Tygers, Wolves, Apes, Dogs, 
Eagles, Hawks, Vultures, Rats, &c. are prohibited, becauſe 
their Juices are rank and alcale e/cent : And for the ſame Reaſon, the 


eating of Horſes, Aſſes, Mules and Camels was alſo prohibited. | 


The Animals, whoſe Blood is over-heated by Exerciſe, are un- 

wholeſome. Thus the habitual Exerciſe of the Hare, ariſing 

from its timorous Diſpoſition, muſt render it unwholeſome in a hot 
* Dr. 7amei's Medicinal Dictionary, under the Article Ar daI. 
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Country: For this Exerciſe probably contributes to the Exalta- 


tion of the Salts ; and we find, that, even in our cold Climate, 
it has a very high Taſte, which is univerſally an Evidence, that 


che Animal, who gives it, is ſtrongly inclined to an alcaline Pu- 


trefaction. As to Swine, Dr. James has obſerved, “ that it is the 
only Animal in the World ſubject to the Leproſy, and alſo to 
ſomething like the King's-Euil called in Latin Screfula, from 
Scrofa, a Sow. The Learned Scancterius has alſo remarked,F 
that this Animal tranſpires but little, and that Pork greatly hin- 
ders the Tranſpiration of other Food; and has found that this 
Diminution amounts to a Third. It is known, ſays the Ba- 
ron de Monteſquieut, that the Want of Tranſpiration forms 
« or encreaſes the Diſorders of the Skin: The feeding on Pork. 
« ought therefore to be prohibited, in Climates where, the Peo- 
« ple are ſubject to theſe Diſordets, as in Pale/tine, Arabia and 
« Igbia. Among the other Animals forbidden by the Law of 
Moſes, as the Rath, the Weazel, the Ferret, the Lizzard, 

and the like; they will be readily allowed to be unfit for hu- 
man Food. And if thoſe Kinds of Fiſh that are without 
Scales incline Zooner to Putrefaction than thoſe with Scales, 
as is generally allowed, it was an Act of Kindneſs in * 
_ the Uſe of them for Food. | 


SECT. 'VL 


Of the Laws which had a Relation. enly to wiener Tim mes and 
Seaſons ; as the Sabbath, the Paſſover, the Feaſt of Pentecoſt, 

of Trumpets, of Tabernacles, the Sabbatical Year, the Fubilee, 
of Purim, of Dedication ; and the annual Faſt on the ar 
Day of Atonement. | 


U T beſides theſe Cerentiiſies' and numerous „ Titi, | 
which were conſtantly to be obſerved, there were other Laws 
which had a: Relation only to particular Times and-Seaforis, | 
Of this Kind were ſe relating to their weekly Sabbath; theit 


2 IN annua 
0 Medicinal. Dict. Forts 


I Medecina Statica, Set. 3 1 22. 

1 Spirit of Laws, Vol. It. Page 167. 

The Hebrew Word Siaphan, 9 in our Tranſlation i is ren- 
dered the Coney, is taken by Bochart, for a large Species of Rats 
common both in Egypt and Palabine which chews the Cud, dwells 
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annual Feſtivals, their Sabbatical Year, their Year of Al 
and the Feaſt of Expiation. | 

The Sabbath was a ſolemn Feſtival of the wr, the Obler: 

vation of which began with the World itſelf, and was appoint- 
ed in Commemoration of God's having compleated the Crea. 
tion of the Earth, and all the Beings with which it is inhabited 
It began at Sun- ſet on Friday, and laſted till Sun- ſet on Satur. 
day. On this Day they were commanded to abſtain from al 
Labour, and to give reſt to their Cattle. They were not even 
to dreſs their Proviſions, or light their Fires. On this Day 
they alſo attended public Worſhip, at the Tabernacle, — 
they ſacrificed two Lambs in the Morning, and the ſame Num- 
ber i in the Afternoon.* 

- But beſides this weekly Feſtival, there was one on the firſt 
Day of every Month, called the Feaſt of New-moons, and 
at theſe Times they offered, beſides the uſual Sacrifices, two 
young Bullocks, ſeven Lambs, and one Ram, together with 
a Kid, for a Sin-offering. 

The Paſſover was a ſolemn Feſtival, inſtituted in Comme- 
moration of their Deliverence from the Slavery they had ſuſ- 
fered under the Egyptians; becauſe on the Night before their 
Departure out of Egypt the deſtroying Angel, who put to Death 
the firſt Born of the Egyptians, paſſed over the Houſes of the 
Hebrews, which were marked with the Blood of the Paſchal- 
Lamb. This Feſtival, as originally inſtituted, was as follows: 
The Month in which they ſet out on their Departure from 
Lobt was . that Time e as the firſt Month of their 

eccleſiaſtical 


in the Rocks, and 8 not divide the Hoof: But as the Rabbet does 
not chew the Cud, and does not appear to have been antiently known 
in Judea, but to have been peculiar to _— it certainly cannot be 
the Animal declared to be unclean in Lev. xi. 5. So Bechart allo 
| labours to prove that the Tortoiſe — and" in wer. 29, of the ſame 

Chapter, ou oht to be rendered according to the LXX. and moſt other 

antient Verſions, the Land-Grocodile, which St. Ferom ſays, was eaten 
by the Syrian. 3 

* The Modern, as well as the antient Jews, are very  Superſti- 
tious in the Obſervance of the Sabbath ; they carry neither Arms, 
nor Gold, nor Silver about them, and are permitted neither to touch 
' theſe, nor a Candle, nor any Thin Tong to the Fire; on which 
Account they light up Lamps' on burn till the End of 
the Sabbath. 
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eccleſiaſtical Year, and on the Evening of the 14th Day of 
that Month,* every Family killed a male Lamb without De- 
fect, and not above a Year old; but if the Number of the 
People in one Houſe was not ſufficient to eat a Lamb, two 
Houſes might join together and have a Lamb between them: 
bited, When they had killed the Lamb, they ſprinkled the Door Poſts 
and Lintel of the Houſe with its Blood, and then eat it roaſted, 
m al with a Sallad of wild Lettuces and other bitter Herbs, ſtanding 
all che Time in the Poſture of Travellers with their Loins 


even | 
D Girt, and their Staves in their Hands; but if any Part re- 
vhers mained till the Day following it was to be thrown into the Fire. 
* At this Feſtival, the Jews were to repeat the Circumſtances 
= of their Deliverance to their Children. | 
fit This was the original Inſtitution of the Paſſover, which the 
and Jews obſerved after their being ſettled in the Land of Canaan; 
two 4 N excepting 
* * As in this, and the following Feſtivals, we mall have frequent 
Occaſion to mention the Jewiſh Months, it is neceſſary that we ſhould 
me- here ſhew their Correſpondency with ours. The following therefore 
ſuf- are the Jewiſh Months placed in the Order in which they compoſed 
their their eccleſiaſtical Year. : 
eath 1. Abib, or I March, | 7. Ethanim, or & September, 
ke NMiſan, April, Tizri, October, 
2. Zif, or April, 8. Zul, or October, 
hal- Jar, ay, Marchefuan, November. 
WS: - Mis May, Es Cillen November, 
n Cone, * RS: -- 
June, cember, 
4 4 Tamuz, July, 10 Tebeth, Ce anuary, 
1 July, anuary. 
* 5 Ab, Aug: aſt, 11. Shebat, 2 2 | 
| Auguſt, | | ruary, 
n e b, ber, 12. Au, Sg 
8 Here it is to be obſerved, that the firſt Month Abib anſwered to 
Part of March and Part of April, and ſo of the Reſt. The Jews had 
= alſo ſometimes a 13th Month, called Ye-ader, or the ſecond Adar, 
| which generally anſwered to our March, it being only intercalated 
= when the beginning of Nin would otherwiſe be carried back into 
1 2 End of February. The Jewiſh civil Year began with the Month 
in, : 75 Lett | | 7 
Gy As to the other Diviſions of Time amongſt the Jews. The Day 
ich began and ended at Sun- ſet. And the Night was divided into four 


of Watches; of which the Firſt, Second, Third and Fourth, began at 
| fix, nine, twelve and three o Clock. 7 
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excepting only that they did not then eat the Paſchal Lamb in 
haſte, and in the Poſture of Travellers. Thoſe who had am 
lawful! Impediment, as a Journey or Sickneſs, or were defilel 
by touching a dead Body, were to defer the Celebration of the 
Paſſover till the 14th Day of the ſecond Month, Tar. 

The Day after the Paſſover was the Feaſt of unleavened Bread, 
which laſted ſeven Days, on every one of which, beſides the 
uſual daily Sacrifices, was offered two young Bullocks, a Ram, 
and ſeven Lambs of the firſt Year, with a confiderable Quantity 
of Flour mixed with Oil; and on the firſt and laſt Days y 
this Feſtival, the People all aſſembled at the Tabernacle ts 
offer up their Prayers and Praiſes to the Almighty. 5 . 


The Feaſt of ung was ſo called, from its being celebrate 
en the 15th Day after the 16th of the Month N:ſan; and it waz 
alſo called the Feaſt of Weeks, from its being kept ſeven Weeks 
after the Paſſover. This Feaſt was inſtituted in order that they 
might acknowledge their grateful Senſe of the divine Bounty 
in deſtowing upon them the Fruits of the Earth, and rejoice 
in the Hope of compleating their Harveſt and alſo in com- 


memoration 


T. As we would carefully avoid debaſing the pute unadulterated 
Laws of Moſes, by mixing with them the Fo rſtitions of the mo- 
dern Jews, we ſhall give the Practices of the Latter at each of thel 
Feſtivals, in a ſeparate Note. 

The Rabbins inform us of ſame other oben of the Ef in 
Relation to the Paſſover. They are ſo ſcrupulous in abſtaining from 
_ unleavened Bread during that Feſtival, they not only ſearch and ex- 
amine every hole and corner, that the leaſt Crumb of leavened Bread 
may not lie cancealed ;. but, in ſome Places, they cauſe their Houſes 
to be new white · waſhed. Sometimes they hide a Bit of ſuch Bread, and 
ſhew great Joy at the — pany f of it. 
. This Feaſt; the Matron of the Family ſpreads a Table, nnd ſe 
on it two unleavened Cakes, and two Pieces of the Lamb, the one 
boiled, the other a Shoulder roaſted, to put them in Mind that God 
delivered them with an out- Aretehed Arm. To this they in ſome 
Places add ſmall Fiſhes, becauſe of the Leviathan; a hard Egg 
becauſe of the Bird Zix; ſome Meal, becauſe of the Behemoth: they 
ſuppoſing that theſe three Avimals are appointed for the Ele in the 
other World ; and they give Peaſe and Nuts to the Children, to pro 
voke their Curioſity to aſk the Reaſon of this Ceremony. They 
likewiſe uſe a Kind of Muſtard, which has the Appearance of Mor. 
tar, to repreſent their making Bricks in in Key pt. The wholy 8928 1s 
attended with Hymns and Prayers. 
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memoration of his Goodneſs in giving the Law from Mount 
Sinai, on the 5oth Day after their coming out of Egypt, They 
then offered the firſt Fruits of the Wheat Harveſt in Loaves 
of leavened Bread; beſides which they offered one young Bul- 
lock, ſeven Lambs, and two Rams, for a 'Burnt-Offering ; 
two Lambs for a Peace- Offering; and a Kid for a Sin-Offer- | 
in * ; . ; : EE | 14 10 
The Feaſt of Trumpets, or the Feſtival for praiſing God with 
the Sound of Trumpets, was at the Beginning of the ſeventh ec- 
cleſiaſtical Month, which was the firſt of the civil Year. This 
Feaſt was kept with great Solemnity, and the Trumpets ſound- 
ed from Sun-riſing to Sun-ſetting. The Prieſt wha ſounded 

the Trumpet began with the uſual Prayer: Bleſſed be God who 
hath ſanctiſied us by his Precepts, &c. Subjoining theſe Words: 
Bleſſed be God who hath hitherto; preſerved us in Life and brought 
us unto this Time. Afterwards when this was performed at the 
Temple, the People, when all was ended, repeated aloud theſe 
Words of Pſalm lxxxix. 19. Bleſſed is the Peaple that know the 
joyful Sound; they ſhall walk, O Lord, in the Light of thy Counte- 
nance. . This Feſtival, according to Maimonides was deſigned 
not only to proclaim the new Year, but as a folemn Warning 
to repent and prepare for the Great Day of Atonement which 
now drew near. | | | 2 


5 Ws | | t 3308 
* The modern Jews celebrate the Pentecoſt for two Days. They 
deck the Synagogue and their own Houſes, with Garlands of Flow- 
ers, and hear a Sermon or Oration, in Praiſe of the Law, which 
they ſuppoſe to have been delivered on this Day. Les of Modena, 
c. Iv. p. 33 | a | 095 5 
The Jews of Germany, ſays Buxtorf, make a very thick Cake, 
conſiſting of ſeven Layers of Paſte ; this they call Sinai, and ſay, 
that the ſeven Layers repreſent the ſeven Heavens, which God re- 
aſcended from the Top'of the Mountain. Synag. jud. .. 
} This Feſtival began on the firſt new Moon in the Year, and the 
Sacrifices were the ſame as thoſe offered on the other new Moons. 
Eight Days before the Feaſt of Trumpets, the modern Jews 
apply themſelves to Works of Mortification and Penance, from 
the Opinion that on this Day God judges the Actions of the 
foregoing Year, and diſpoſes of the Events of the. Year following : 
They uſe to each other, this Form of Salutation, May you ve auritten 
'n a good Year; to which the Anſwer is, Aud you 4 Some go to 
the Synagogue oloathed in white, as a Token of Purity and Re- 
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The Feaſt of Tabernacles was obſerved on the 15th Day of 
hs firſt Month of the civil Year, to commemorate the Good. 


neſs of God who protected the Iſraelites in the Wildernekz, | 


and made them dwell in Booths.” ' The Manner of celebrat- 
ing this Feſtival was as follows: Upon the firſt Day of the 
Feaſt they began to dwell in Booths, or rather Arbours, formel 
of the — of Trees, which were placed in the open Air, 
and not made ſo cloſe but that the Sun and Stars might be ſeen 
through them. In theſe they eat, drank, and flept, durigg 
the Continuation of the Feſtival. But fick Perſons who coull 
not bear the Smell of the Earth might ſtay at home ; the Rah- 
bins alſo afterwards freed Women and Children from this 
Obligation, and if the Rain was ſo great that they could not 
live dry, or the Cold fo intenſe, that it endangered their ook 
they might all return to their Houſes. 


At this Feſtival the Iſraelites were enjoined to offer on the 


firſt Day of the Feaſt, befides the uſual daily Sacrifices, thirteen 

ung Bullocks, fourteen Lambs, and two Rams, with a certain 
Quantity of Flour mingled with Oil; and alſo a Kid for 
Sin-Offering ; and the ſame for each - of the ſeven Days, only 
diminiſhing one of the Bullocks every Day from the Fir, 
ſo that on the ſeventh Day: there were : only ſeven 8 
 facrificed,® . 

But notwithſtanding the F eaſt of Tabernacles was com- 
* e! to be annually celebrated, yet it is very ſurpriſing, 
that it was never obſerved, at leaſt in the principal Circum- 
ſtance of dwelling in Booths, from the Time of Foſpua, til 
after the Return of the Jerus from their Captivity in Babyln, 
in the Days of Nehemiah, which was at leaft the Space of a 
thouſand Years, and the moſt flouriſhing Time of the Few 
Monarchy. Since the Days of Joſbua, the Sun of Nun, unt 
that Day, had not the Children of... Iſrael done fo. F At that 
Time they made their Booths, ſome upon the Roofs. of their 
Houſes, which were flat, ſome in their Court-Yards, and 
ſome in the Streets. After this Time che Manner of cele- 


8 wn 
tance. And among the Giri, ito wear the Habit a 
bet for their Burial, as a Sign of Mortification, 0 ** 
dna, Corem. of the Jews. c. v. p. 3. EY 
Numb. xxix. 12,—35. 1 
ul Nehem. viii. 17. c 
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brating this Feſtival was greatly altered, and ſeveral Things: 
added that were not in tlie original Inſtitution.“ 8 4812 

eld The 


R 

* The Command relating to the Boughs and Branches of Trees, 
uſed in this Feſtival, being expreſſed in general Terms, ye ſhall 
« take unto yon, upon the firſt Day, Boughs of goodly Frees,” there 
aroſe a Diſpute between the Phari/zes and the Sauduczes, for what End 
theſe Boughs and Branches were appointed; the Seadducees held that 
they were for making of the Booths; but the Phari/ees maintained 
| that they were to carry them in their Hands. Therefore, | the 

firſt Day of the Feaſt, they prepared Branches of Palm, Willow, 
and Myrtle, and tied them together, and theſe they carried in their 
Hands all the Time of the Feaſt. Once every Day they came into the 
Court of the Temple, where going round to the Altar, with their 
Boughs bending towards it, they cried Hoſanna, or ſave now, O Lord; 
O Lord, ſend us Profperity. Upon the ſeventh Day they compaſſed 
the Altar ſeven Times, in Memory of the Overthrow of Jericho; for 
which Reaſon, or becauſe Palm-Branches were the Chief in the 
Bundle, it was called the Feaſ of Palms; and alſo the Great Heſanna; 
and every Day when they went away, they cried, Beauty be to thee, 
O Altar! Beauty be to thee, O Altar ! : ; pil 
At the Offering of the additional Sacrifices, there were particular 
Pſalms ſung by the Leviten: Upon the firſt Day, the 15oth; upon 
the ſecond, 29th ; upon the third, the 5oth; beginning at the 16th 
verſe ; upon the fourth, the 94th, beginning at the 16th verſe ; up- 
on the fifth, the 94th, beginning at the 8th Verſe; upon the ">. 4 
the 81ſt Pſalm, beginning at the 6th Verſe ; and upon the ſeventh, 
the 82d Plalm, beginning at the 3th Verſe. When the Sacrifices 
were finiſhed, the People went Home to Dinner, after they had ſung 
the Hoſanna. After Dinner they uſually ſpent ſome Time in the 
Divinity Schools, or in the Study of the Law, till the Time of the 
Evening Sacrifice. £5 1 þ NPE 

But we ought not to omit here the Ceremony of, drawing and 
pouring out of Water, which gave the Fews the greateſt Delight of 
any that belonged to this Feſtival ; inſomuch that the Talmudiſis ſay, 
that he who never faw the Rejoicing of drawing Water, never ſaw 
Rejoicing in all his Life. It is, however, difficult to find a tolera- 
ble Reaſon for this Practice at the Feaſt of the Tabernacles, ſince 
not only the Scriptures, but all the 7αναũj.% Writers afford no Satiſ- 
faction in Relation to it. However it might, perhaps, be practiſed 
in Memory of the Miracle by which Maſes ſupplied their Forefathers 
- * Wilderneſs, when ready to die with Thirſt, by ſtriking the 

ock. „ 
The Manner in which this Ceremony was performed was as fol- 
lows: When the Parts of the daily Sacrifice were laid upon the Al- 
tar, one of the Prieſts went with a golden Veſſel to the Fountain of 
Siloam, and there filled it. He then returned back into the Court 
through the Water-Gate, and when he came there the Trumpets 
ſcunded ; he then went up to the Riſe of the Altar, where —— 

DE | „ 8+." 
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The Sabbatical Year was a Year of Reſt, in Honour d 
L God, and as an Acknowledgment that their Land, and al 
j that they poſſeſſed were his. To preſerve the Belief of God 
| being the Creator of the World, Moſes not only inſtituted z 
weekly Sabbath, in Remembrance of that great Event; but alſo 
a ſabbatical Year, at the End of every fix Years: And as the 
ſeventh Day was a Day of Reſt for Man and Beaſt, fo was the 
ſeventh Year for the Land; it being in this Year unlawful to 
plow, ſow, or prune the Vine; and whatever the Earth brought 
forth ſpontaneouſly was common to all. The Poor had this 
Vear not only a Ceſſation from all ſervile Labour, but a genen 
Releaſe from Debts; and that their Minds, as well as their Bo- 
dies, might be the better for this Time of Feſtivity, and Relief 
from Care and Fatigue, this Year was alſo appointed for inſtrud. 
ing them in the Law, at one of their ſolemn general Meetings. 


The Jubilee was a Time of public Feaſting and Rejoicing 

among the Fews. This alſo laſted twelve Months, and rc- 

turned every fiftieth Year, or after every ſeven Weeks of Yeats 

It began on the firſt of the Month Ti/ri, and public Notice 

was given of it thro* the whole Country by Sound of Trum- 
pet on the great Day of Expiation. In this Year every Slave 

was ſet at perfect Liberty, and returned to the Family to which 
he belonged; all Debts were cancelled, and all Lands, Houſes, 

and Eftates, that had been alienated by Sale, returned to the 

| ; ; oli 


Baſons, one having Wine in it, and into the other he poured the 
Water ; he then mixed the Wine and Water together, and poured 
them out by way of Libation. About Night they began their Re- 
joicing on this Occaſion, and for this Purpoſe went into the Court 
of the Women, who were placed in Balconies, where the Levits 
with their Harps, Pſalteries, Cymbals, and other Inſtruments, began 
to play.” Meanwhile the Elders of the People, the Members of the 
Sanhedrim, the Rulers of the Synagogues, the Doctors of the Schools 
and all who were diſtinguiſhed by the Digg of their Office, dan- 
ced and ſung with lighted Torches in their Hands: And this extra. 
vagant Kind of Devotion laſted the greateſt Part of the Night, which 
being at length far advanced, two Prieſts blew their Trumpets, 
this concluded the Ceremony. In this Manner the Feaſt of Taber- 
nacles was daily celebrated, except on the Night before the Sab- 
aan that fell within the Feaſt, _ upon the laſt Night of the ſeven 
ays. | 
© NOR. XV. bo XXXI. 10. | 
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criginal Poſſeſſor, or his Hels. During this Vear all Kinds 
of Agriculture were forbidden, and the Poor had the Benefit 
of the Harveſt, Vintage, and other Productions of the Earth, 
in the ſame Manner as in the ſabbatic, or ſeventh Year. This 
was deſigned to put the //razhtes in Mind of their Egyptian 
Servitude, and to prevent their impoſing the like upon their 


Brethren. This excellent Conſtitution provided againſt: all the 
ambitious Views either of private Perſons, or of thoſe in Au- 
thority. It wiſely cut off the Means of Luxury, with the 


Temptations to it from Example. It almoſt neceſſarily put 


« the whole Hebrew Nation upon Induſtry and Frugality, and 
« yet gave to every one ſuch a Property, and ſuch an eaſy 
« State of Liberty, that they had ſufficient Reaſon to eſteem 
« and endeavour to preſerve theſe invaluable Bleſſings. To 
« which we may add, that hereby a wiſe Proviſion was made 
« for fixing the Jews to the Land of Canaan, and keeping 
« them united, ſince all their Poſſeſſions were ſo entailed, that 
« the right Heir never could be wholly excluded from his 
« Eſtate: It ſerved to preſerve a perfect Diſtinction of Tribes 
« and Families, for it was neceſſary to keep their Genealo- 
« pies with the greateſt Exactneſs, that they might be able 
«© to prove their Right to the Inheritance of their Anceſtors ; ; 
« by which Means the Tribe and Family of the Maſſiab was 
* fully aſcertained when he was born, without which he could 
« not have been proved to have been of the Tribe of Judah, 
and Lineage of David, as was freche of f him by the Jr iſh 
“ Prophets.“ * 


Theſe were all the Feſtivals den 85 the Law of 2h 646 : 
but two others were afterwards annually obſerved, which, tho' 
not of divine Appointment, ought not to be omitted. Theſe 
were the Feaſt of Purim, and that of the Dedication. * 4 

The Feaſt of Purim, or of Lots, was inſtituted in Remem- 
brance of Haman's wicked Attempt to deſtroy them, and their 
ſignal Deliverance by Means of Mordecai and Efther.+ This 
Feſtival was called Purim, from the Perſian Word Pur, which 
kenifies Lots; becauſe Human caſt Lots in the firſt Wer of 

3 the 
* Illuftration of the Holy Scriptures, 5 
dee the Book of Eber. 
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the Year, by which the twelfth Month of the fame Year wa 
pointed out for the Execution of his Deſign. This Feaſt waz 
celebrated among the Jews of Shufſhan on the 14th Day of 
the Month Adar, and among the other Jews of the Perſia 
Empire on the 15th of the fame Month. As no Account ig 
given in the facred Scriptures of the Manner in which this 
Feaſt was originally obſerved, and as this Feſtival, from its 
not having the Sanction of divine Authority, cannot be reck. 
oned a Part of pure and unadulterated Judaiſm, we ſhAl give 
the Subſtance of what we find on this Subject in a Note. 


The Feaſt of Dedication was an annual Feſtival among the 
Fews, in Memory of Judas Maccabeus's repairing, and dedi- 
cating anew the Temple and Altar, which had been plunder- 


ed and prophaned by Autiochus Epiphanes. This Feftival was , 


obferved on the 25th of the Month Ciſſeu, and was continu- 
ed eight Days; during which Time they illuminated their 
Houſes ; from whence it was likewiſe called the Fea/? of Light. 
Our Saviour himſelf honoured this Feſtival with his Preſence, 
which implies his Approbation of it: And hence the learned 
Grotius infers, that Feſtival Days in Memory of public Blef- 
3 . . 47805 ſings, 


The Fes have continued to obſerve the Feſtival of Purim in 


all Ages ſince its Inſtitution, On the Eve of the Feaſt they keep 
ri 


a ſtrict Faſt, in Memory of that kept by E//her and Mordecai. They 
aſſemble in the Synagogue, and light up Lamps; and as ſoon as 
the Stars begin to appear, they begin to read the Book of Ibo. 
There are five Places in the T'ext at which the Reader raiſes his 
Voice with all his Might; and when he comes to the Place that 
mentions the ten Sons of Haman, he repeats it very quick, without 
taking Breath, to ſhew that they were all deſtroyed in a Moment. 
Every. Time the Name of Hamer is pronounced, the Children with 
great Fury ſtrike againſt the Benches of the Synagogue with Mal. 
Jets or Stones, and make lamentable Cries. Formerly, it is faid, 
they uſed to bring into their Synagogue a = Stone, with the 
Name of Haman carved upon it, and all the Time the Book of I,. 


ber was reading, * truck upon it with other Stones, till it was 
t 


broken to Pieces. It was a Cuſtom likewiſe ta erect a Gibbet, and 
hang upon it a Man of Straw, which they called Hamas. But it be- 
ing thought that they had an Intention to inſult the Criſtians upon 
the. Death of Chriſi, the Emperor Theoderus IT, forbad them the 
Uſe of this Ceremony, upon the Penalty of forfeiting all their Pri- 


; vileges, Buxtorf, Sn, Jud, c. 24. 


* 
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ſings, may be piouſly inſtituted by Perſons in Authority, with- 
out a divine Command. | | 


The great Day of Atonement, a ſolemn annual Faſt of the 


at 1 Jews, was obſerved upon the toth Day of the Month Ti. 
this This was a Day of deep Humiliation : The Prieſt laid aſide 
n itz his pectoral and embroidered Ephod, and having offered, firſt 
* a Bullock and a Ram for his own Sins, and thoſe of the 
give Pricſts, he received from the People two Goats for a Sin-of- 
b fering, and a Ram for a Burnt- offering, to be offered in the 

1 Name of the whole Multitude; and it being determined by 
the Lot which of them was to be ſacrificed, and which ſet at Li- 
d. berty, he entered the Holy of Holies with a Cenſor full of 


burning Coals, taken off the Altar, and his Hands full of In- 
cenſe, which he inſtantly put upon the Coals at his Entrance 
into the moſt holy Place, that the Cloud of the Incenſe might 
cover the Mercy-Seat, which he ſprinkled with Blood. Then 
coming out, he ſacrificed the Goat upon which the Lot had 
fallen, and again entering the holy Place, ſprinkled it with 


nee 
. the Blood of the Goat, as he had before done with that of 
ef. the Bullock, This done, he came out, and ſprinkled the Al- 


tar with the Blood of each, which he alſo put upon the Horns 
of the Altar, and then laying both his Hands upon the Head 
of the live Goat, he confeſſed over it his own Sins, and thoſe 
of the People, and ſent it away that it might be left in the 
Wilderneſs, F When the Ceremony was over, the High Prieſt 
read the Law, and gave the Bleſſing to the People. | 

Among the leſs antient eus, the Day of Expiation was 
alſo a Day of Reſt and ſtri& Faſting ; they confeſſed their Sins, 


hout 
ent. put an End to all their Differences, and became reconciled to 
rin Wh each other. Many Fews ſpent the preceding Day in Prayer 


and penetential Exerciſes, and it was cuſtomary for the High 
Prieſt to ſeparate from his Wife ſeven Days before this So- 


V. lemnity. On the Day itſelf the High Prieſt waſhed himſelf 
= ſeveral Times, and changed his Habit as often. This was the 
de- only annual Faſt appointed by the Law of Moſes. 7 : 

g wy "Be- 
15 T Lov, xXVi. 2, 31. 46, 32. 
Pri- + The modern Jews prepare themſelves for the great Day of 


Aienenent by Prayer and Ablution, They light up Candles in their 
| 1 g Syna- 
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Beſides this ſolemn Feaſt of Expiation, the Ferws in afrer 
Times appointed certain Days of Faſting and Humiliation, 
which were called the Fes of the Congregation, which were 
enjoined when they were afflicted by any Calamity ; as a Siege, 
Peſtilence, Famine, and the like. Theſe began an Hour he. 
fore Sun-ſet, and continued *till Midnight of the following 
Day, and were obſerved upon the ſecond and fifth Days «f 
the Week. On theſe Occaſions they wore Sackcloth next the 
Skin ; their Cloaths were rent, and they wore no Shoes. They 
fprinkled Aſhes upon their Heads, and neither waſhed their 


Hands, nor anointed their Bodies as uſual. The Temple and 


Synagogues were thronged with Votaries ; their Prayers were 
long and mournful ; their Converſation was grave; their Coun- 
tenances dejected; and they had all the external Signs of the 
moſt ſerious Repentance and Devotion. " Houle 


But beſides theſe public Faſts, there were others of a pri- 
vate Nature, which the moſt zealous preſcribed to themſelves, 
Thus the Phariſee in the Goſpel boaſts that he faſted twice 2 
Week; and Philo in his Account of the Eſſenes, a Set of the 
Fews, ſays that ſome of them would faſt three Days toge- 


This is the Religion, and theſe the principal Ceremonies 
inſtituted by Moſes ; which were admirably adapted to anſwer 
| 45 . 


Synagogues, and in their Houſes; and the whole Day is ſpent in 
ſtrict Faſting, without Exception of Age or Sex. At the Concluſion 
of the Solemnity, the Prieſt bleſſes the People, who return home, 
change their Cloaths, and after Sun-ſet fit down to a good Meal. 
As the modern Jews cannot now offer Sacrifices, the Men on this 
Occaſion take a Cock, and the Women a Hen, which is offered 
inſtead of the legal Victims in the following Manner: The Maſter 
of the Family ſteps into the Middle of the Room, and Hey fr 
veral Verſes out of the Pſalms, daſhes the Cock thrice on the Head, 
ſaying, © Let this Cock paſs as an — for me; let him ſtand 
« in my Place; let him be an Expiation for me; let Death befa 
« this Cock, but Life and Happineſs belong to me, and all the Peo- 

le of Iſrael. Amen.” This Prayer he thrice repeats ; for him. 
55 his Children, and the Strangers of his Family. They then kill 
the Cock, and throw his Entrails upon the Top of the Houſe, that 
the Crows may come and carry them away, together with the Sins 
of the Family, into the Wilderneſs. Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. Cap. M. 


Baſiage, Hiſt. des Fuifs, Tom. V. Lib. viii. C. 15. 
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the wiſeſt Purpoſes : But it is to be obſerved, that the Practice 


after 
tion, of the poſitive Laws of his Religion was in no Inſtance to 
were compenſate for the Omiſſion of the leaſt of thoſe eternal and 
iege, BY invariable Laws of Piety, Juſtice, and Mercy, which are the 
- be- Cement of dociety, _ the Foundation of all Reli igion. 1M 
Wing | 
s of SECT. vn. 5 83 , 
. A Deer uin of the Temple, and its F urn: ture. 
ther UD AIS M, indeed, neceffarity met with ſome Alteration 
and in its external Appearance, by the Building of the Tem- 
wen ple, and the more pompous Decorations of its Furniture; by 
oun- the Erecting of Synagogues and Oratories; by the Enereaſe 
the of the Number of the ſacred Books which were publickly read 
to the People; and by the Number of Forms of Prayer which 
were by Degrees introduced into the Few:/h Church. At length 
pre Superſtition took Place of Piety, and introduced a Number of 
on. Corruptions, which greatly altered the very Eſſence of the 
9% primitive Fudaiſm. It is proper, therefore, that we One now 
: take ſome Notice of each of theſe Particulars. 
08e. The Temple of Feruſalem was a magnificent d built 
to ſupply the Place of the Tabernacle. This noble Building 
nie: vas projected by David, and afterwards built by his Son So- 
2 hmm, who laid the Foundation of it in the fourth Year of 
the his Reign, 480 Years after the Fews left Egypt, and 1012 be- 
| fore Chriſt; and finiſhed it in ſeven Years. It was 60 Cubits, 
ma or 150 Feet long; 20 Cubits, or 35 Feet broad; and 52 


Feet high; and in the Front of the Building was a noble 
Portico, 20 Cubits long, and 10 Cubits broad. Beſides the 
Front Gate, which was behind the Middle of this Portico or 
Porch, there was another on the right Side. Theſe Gates 
were finely carved, and covered with Plates of Gold: The 


cad, BI Walls were built with ſquare Stones hewn out in the moſt 
wr curious and artful Manner, and on the Inſide were wainſcotted 
pe- with Cedar, finely carved, and plated with Gold from the 
bim. Top to the Bottom. The Floor was alſo of Cedar. The 
kill Sanctuary was ſeparated from the Reſt of the Temple by a 


* Partition, adorned with gilt Carvings, which reached 
from 
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from the Top to the Bottom ; and on the Infide was e 
covered with Plates of Gold: And the Overlaying of tha 
Room, which was only 30 Feet ſquare, and 30 Feet high, a 
mounted to 600 Talents. The Court in which the Temple 
ſtood; and that without it, called the Court of the Women, 
were incompaſſed with ſtately Buildings and Piazzas; and the 
Gates entering to them were extremely noble and magnificent. 
The outer Court formed a Square of 750 Feet on every Side, 
and was ſurrounded by a noble Portico, ſuſtained on three 
Sides by three Rows of Columns, and on the fourth by four 

The Furniture of the Temple was much larger than tne of 
the Tabernacle, which was that made by the Direction of Miſes, 
'Thus the two Cherubims were ten Cubits high ; their Wings 
four Cubits long, and the whole plated over with Gold. The 
Table for the Shew-bread was of Gold, and inſtead of one 
golden Candleſtick, Solomon made five. The Altar for facti 
ficing was bigger than the old one: This was a large Pile, 
built of unhewn Stones, 32 Cubits ſquare at the Bottom, and 
24 at the Top or Hearth. The Aſſent up to it was a gentle 
Riſing on the South Side, f 32 Cubits in Length, and 16 in 
Breadth. There was alſo in the Court a large round Baſon 
of Braſs, called the Brazen Sea, five Cubits high, and ten 
Cubits in Diameter, which ſtood upon 12 braxen Oxen reft- 
ing on ten Baſes. The Cenſers, and all the Veſſels and In- 
ſtruments for ſacrificing were of Gold, and the Kettles, Caul- 
' drons, and Baſons, of Braſs. 
There were ſeveral remarkable Things i in Solomon's — 


which the Fezws eſteemed its Glory, and which were afterwards 
loſt 


Fo We - ſhall here ove a particular Account of the . * 
the ſeveral Species of which were as follow. 


| .. $555 4 

The Talent of Gold — U 5475 oo oo 
Talent of Silver — — . 
Mina — — 6 16 10 
Shekel of Gold _ — 1 16 6 

Skekel of Silver — — — O 2 342 

Bekah — — — Q 1 #*+ 
 Gerah — — — — 0 Oo 1 


+ Prideaux's Connection, Vol. I. p. 197, 199. 
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HÞf at the Deſtruction of that Temple by Nebuthatthenmadd,\ 


417 Years after its being built, Theſe were, 1. The Ark of 
the Covenant, and the Mercy-Seat. 2. The Schechinah, or 
divine Preſence. 3. The Urim and Thummim.* 4. The Ce- 


k/tial Fire of the Altar, kindled by the Deity himſelf, and' 


which was kept inceſſantly burning till the Temple was de- 


ſtroyed. 5. The holy anointing Oil, with which the Kings 


and High Prieſts were anointed at their Ordinations and Con- 
ſecrations. And, 6. The Spirit of Prophecy, which did not 
ceaſe immediately upon the Deſtruction of the firſt Temple. 

The Temple was conſecrated by Solomon an Houſe of Prayer, 
and the Times of the People's offering up their Petitions ta 
Heaven was at the Morning and Evening Sacrifice; that is, 
at Nine in the Morning, and Three in the Afternoon; but 
on extraordinary Days, as on Sabbaths and Feſtivals, both the 
Morning and Evening Service began earlier than on other Days. 
As ſoon as theſe began, ſome pious Perſons, who voluntarily 
attended, prayed for the whole People of 1/rael, while others, 
in the Court of Women, prayed for themſelves ; but neither 


of theſe had any publick Forms of Prayer. At theſe Times 


moſt of the devout Perſons of Feru/alem choſe to go to the 
Temple to offer up their Petitions to Heaven; but thoſe who 
were in other Places, or being at Feruſalem had not Leiſure 
to go up to the Temple, performed their Devotions el ſewhere, 
—_— at the ſame Hours. 


S x T.. 
af ORATORIES. 


THE Jerus had alſo Oratories, or Places ſolely aid 

to Prayer. For thoſe who lived at a Diſtance from the 
Tabernacle while that was in Being, and afterwards from the 
Temple, not being always able to reſort thither, built Courts, 
like thoſe in which they prayed at the Tabernacle and Tem- 


ple, which in after Times were called, by the Name of Pro; 


ſcuche. Theſe were only open Ineloſures, without any T” 
vering at the Top, built without the Cities, and generally 
* | high 


. * See the Note in Page 105. 
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high Places: Here they prayed as in the Temple, without 
any ſet F * and every one apart by himſelf. 755 


SECT. IK. 


The Original of Emarerucy” 'T hoſe E diffices = vibes; the Ser ervice 
| performed in them, aud the Miniſters who officiated, : | 


T HE YJews had no 8 ill after their Return FI 


the Babyloni/b Captivity, when the People having almoſ} 
loſt the Religion, and entirely forgot the Language of their 


Forefathers, Ears began to inſtruct thoſe of Jeruſalem by read- 


ing the Law on a Scaffold erected in one of the broadeſt Streets 


of that City; while 13 of the Levites, whom he had inſtructed 


for that Purpoſe, ſerved as Interpreters, and as he read the 
Law, rendered it Period by Period into Chaldee, which was 
then the vulgar Language of the People. After this the moſt 
learned of the Leyites, and other Scriles, that were beſt (kill 
ed in the Law, were appointed to read it in the ſame Manner 
in every City: But the Inconvenience of this Manner: of 
teaching being ſoon felt, eſpecially in Winter, and the ſtormy 
Seaſons of the Vear, they erected Houſes for that Purpoſe, and 
this was the Original of Synagogues,F which were erected in 
every Place where there were ten Perſons of full Age, and in 


ſuch a Station as to be always at Leiſure to attend, nad wn 


a religious Aſſembly. 

Every Synagogue had two diſtindt Incloſures, the one of 
ſigned for the Men, and the other for the Women, which laft 
was ſeparated from the other by a Partition Wall, built up 
three or four Cubits high from the Ground; the reſt being o- 
pen to the Top of the Room. The firſt deſigned to preſerye 
the Modeſty of the Female Sex, and the other to give them 
the Advantage of hearing, while they were concealed from the 
View of the Men, 

At firſt there were but few Synagogues, but afterwards they 
became multiplied to a great Number, in the ſame Manner as 
Pariſh Churches amongſt us; ſo that in our Savipur's Time 


there pas no Town i in 8 that had not at leaſt one of 


them. : 


| | The 
+ Prideaux's Connect. Vol. II. p. 534: 
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The Times of their Synagogue Service were three Days i in 


2 Week, beſides their Holidays; that is, on Mondays, Thur - 


dhe, and Saturdays; the two firſt Days being appointed by 
their Elders, in order that three Days mipht not * without 
the aps Reading of the Law. 
The Service performed in theſe Synagogues were Praia | 
reading and expounding the Scriptures, and Preaching. Th 
Their Prayers were at firſt few, but theſe they encreaſedy 
and drew up a Liturgy, which contained preſcribed Forms of 
Synagogue Worſhip. The moſt ſolemn Part of which they 
called Shemoneh Eſbreb, * or the cightcen Prayers, which were 
to be repeated by all Perſons of Age, either publickly in ths 
Synagogue, or in private, three Times every Day. 
theſe, they had ſeveral other Prayers, ſome going before, o- 
thers interſperſed between them, and others following after, 
which rendered their Synagogue Service very long, and n | 
upon them the Cenſure of our Saviour. | 
The next Part of their Synagogue Service was reading the. 
Scriptures, which was of three Sorts: The Shema, which con- 
ſited of reading three Portions of Scripture, iz. Deut. vi. 
from the Beginning of the 4th Verſe to the End of the gth. 
Deut. xi. from the Beginning of the r3th Verſe to the End of 
the 21ſt. And Numb, xv. from the Beginning of the 37th 
Verſe to the End of the Chapter. This reading of the Shema 
was accompanied with ſeveral Prayers and Benedictions. 2. 
Reading the Law, which is divided into 54 Sections, and one 
of theſe being read every Sabbath, the whole was read every 
Year. 3. The Readingi of the Prophets, While the Perſe- 
cution under Antiochur Epiphanes laſted, the Jet were not 


allowed to read the Law, and therefore ſubſtituted 54 Sec-" 


tions out of the Prophets, which they read inſtead of it, tik 

the Maccabees reſtored the reading of the Law; and then both 

* read; the one for the firſt, the other for the ſecond- 
on. 

The next Part of the Synagogue Service was expounding 
the Scriptures, and preaching. from them to the People. The 
frſt was performed at the Time of reading them, and the laſt 
When the — both of the Law and the er gr was overs , | 

WOO The 
» Phil 4 Vita coterplative, p. 689. N 
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The Miniſtration of the Synagogue Service was not confined 
to the ſacerdotal Order, who were only conſecrated to the Ser- 


vice of the Temple; for any one, of what Tribe ſoever he 
might be, if he was but qualified by his Learning, was admit- 


ted to this Service; however, to preſerve Order, there was 


in every Synagogue ſome Miuiſters appointed to take Care of 
the religious Duties to be performed in it. The firſt were 
the Elders of the Synagogue, who governed all the Affairs of it, 
and gave Directions about the Duties to be performed; theſe 
in the New Teſtament are ſtiled Rulers of the Synagogue. Next 


to theſe, or perhaps the ſame Perſon, was the Miniſter of the 


Synagogue,* who offered up the public Prayers to God for the 
whole Congregation, and on this Account was called the An- 
gel of the Church, f a Name that was alſo given to any grave 
and religious Perſon he appointed to officiate for: him. The 
next were the Deacons, or inferior Miniſters of the Synagogue, 
who were alſo fixed, and under the Rulers of the Synagogue, 
had the Charge and Overſight of all Things in it, kept the 
ſacred Writings, and the Books of their publick Liturgies; 
brought them forth whenever they were to be uſed in the pub- 
lick Service, and ſtood by and overlooked thoſe who read the 
Leſſons out of the Law and Prophets, corrected them when 
they read amiſs, and took the Book of them again when they 
had done. For antiently there was no fixed Synagogue Mi- 
niſter for reading the Leſſons; but the Rulers of the Synagogue, 
when the Time of reading them came, called out any Num- 
ber of the Congregation that was able to perform it, which 
was uſually done in this Order. A Prieſt was called out firſt 
and next a Levite, if any of theſe Orders were preſent in the 
Congregation 3 and after that any other {fraelite, till they 
made up in all the Number ſeven. Hence the Sections of the 
Law were antiently divided into ſeven leſſer Sections, for the 
Sake of theſe ſeven Readers. And in ſome Hebrew Bibles 

| | theke 


In Hebrew called the Sheliach Libbor. 

1 Prideaux's Connect. Vol. II. p. 552, 553, 

+ In Hebrew called Chazanim, i. E. Owerſeers. 

$ Thus our Saviour, when he was called out to read the Leſſon 
out of the Prophets, in the Synagogue of Nazareth, gave the Book, 
after he had done, to the Chazan, the Miniſter or ces of the 
Synagogue, STE 20, --. - 


theſe leſſer Sections are marked in the Margin; the firſt with 
the Word Cohen, i. e. The Prigſt; the ſecond with the Word 
Levi, i. e. The Levite; the third with Skeliſhi,” i. e. The Third; 
and ſo of the reſt of the Numbers following till the ſeventh,” 
in order to ſhew what Part was to be read by the Prieſt, , what 
by the Levite, and what by each of the other five. f | 
The next Officer of the Synagogue was the Interpreter, 
whoſe Buſineſs it was to interpret the Leſſons into Chaldee, as 
they were read in Hebrew to-the Congregation ; for which, as 
it was neceſſary that he ſhould have a competent Knowledge 
of both Languages, they choſe a Perſon qualified for the Office, 
retained him by a Salary, and admitted him as a ſtanding Mi- 
niſter of the Synagogue. When the Bleſſing was to be pro- 
nounced, if there was a Prieſt in the Congregation, he always 
performed this Office ; but if there were no Prieſt thea pre- 
ſent, it was pronounced by the Miniſter who read the Prayers. 


Before we conclude this Chapter on the Ceremonies of the 
Jews, it will be neceſlary to give a ſhort Account of thoſe 
uſed at their Circumciſians, Marriages, and Funerals; and alſo 
a Section of the ſeveral Fewh Sets, the Difference between 
them chiefly conſiſting in the Obſervance of Ceremonies. 


S EC T. k. 
Of Cixcumcision. 


HIS Rite, as has been already obſerved, was practiſed be- 
fore the Law of Moſes; for God enjoined Abraham to 
make uſe of it, as a Seal of that Covenant which he had con- 
deſcended to enter into with „ This is the Covenant 
* which ye ſhall keep between me and you, and thy Seed af- 
* ter thee, Every Male Child among you ſhall be circum- 
* cid” 4 - — EDT 55 . 

The ſupreme Being gave Moſes alſo the ſame Precept, and 
ordained, that all who would partake of the Paſchal Sacrifice, 
ſhould receive Circumciſion, and that this ſhould be perform- 
ed on Children on the 8th Day after their Birth.$ 


'T his 
T Pridzaux*s Connect. Vol. IT. p. 554. | 
I Gen. xvii. 10. N 

$ Levit. xii. 3. 
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Fhis Rite was ſtrictly obſerved by the Eſraolits during cher 


Abode in Egpr, but was diſcontinued abi the Time of their 
Sojourning in the Wildemeſs * for which two Reaſons have 


been affigned.. Firſt, that their frequent moving from Place 


to Place would have made it dangerous to the Children who 

were circumciſed juſt before a March, The other is, that Cir- 
cnttcifior being deſigned to prevent the People from interming- 
ling, with. other Nations, it became' the leſs neceſſary in the 
Wilderneſs, where they were in no Danger of ſuch Mixture. 


But after their Paſſage over Jordan, this Rite Was _— by 


the Command of their Leader eus. 

The Law of Moſes gives no Directions in Relation to the 
Perſon who was to perform this Rite, or the Manner in which 
it was to be done. So that it was left to the Choice of the 


Parent either to perform it himſelf, or to get it done by ſome 


other Perſon. Fhe Inſtrument was generally a Knife, made 
of Stone or Flint, rubbed ſo as to have a very ſharp Edge. 
The Child was uſually circumciſed at home, where the Father, 
er ſome other Perſon: held him in his Arms, while the Opera- 

tor took hold of the Prepuce with one Hand, and with the 
other cut it off; a third holding a Porringer with Sand in it, 
to catch the Blood. The Operator then apphet] his Mouth 
to the Part, and having ſucked the Blood, ſpit it into a Bowl 
of Wine, and threw a Styptick Powder upon the Wound. 
This Ceremony was accompanied with a Feaſt and great Re- 
Joicing, and it was at this Time that the Child was named 
by the Parents, in the Preſence of the Company 
The Fews afterwards added ſeveral ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms, 
which: having no Foundation in the Laws of ny we _ 
give in a Note. 1 | | 

"0 E c 47 


i WW» 7 fue; a; V ? 5. 
+ Bajnage, Rep. Hebr. Tome I L. ili, C. 5 

Buxtorf. Syn. Jud. C. 4. 

Such as placing three * one for the td the 5 
cont for the Perſoh who held the Child, and the third for Lljab, 
who; they fay, aſſiſts inviſibly at the Ceremony : Writing the Words 
Adam, Ewe, and Lillith begone hence, and ſticking them on the Walls 
of the Room; as alſo the Names of three friendly Angels, to pre- 
ſerve the Child ſrom the Power of Lillitb, who, according to them, 


was Adam's firſt Wife, and. being * from him uſed to pie 
cen 
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f F 

; Clem and Crrenmic in Kale, to Marriage. . 

£ HOUGH Polygamy i is not expreſsly recommended, yet 
0 

| it is tacitly allowed in the Laws of Mhjes, who enjoined - 
4 that upon the Marriage of a ſecond Wife, a Man ſhould be 
E bound to continue to the firſt her Food, Raiment, and Duty 
E of Marriage. F Yet Mes reſtrained the 1/raetites from _ 
f rying within the following Degrees of Kindred, under F 

7 | of Death, viz. Their & 8 
is 1. Father or Mother. "WEE a 8 
" 2. Father or Mother-in- Lax. e 
ba 3. Brother ve St. 7 

* 4. Uncle or Aunt. WIT 

e 5. Half- Brother or HafSifter. 

* 6. Grandfon or Grand-daughter. | 

1 7. Son or Daughter - in- La -w. 

1 8. Brother or Siſter- in- Law. | 

9. Huſband or Wife of an Uncle or Aunt. 


10. A Woman and her Daughter, oc Grand-aughter either 


15 together, or one after the Death of the other. | 
wi Yet they had a Law called the Levirate, by which a Man, 
4.0 whoſe Brother died without Iſſue, was obliged to marry his 
de- Widow, and raiſe up Seed to his Brother; and in Caſe of his 
[ed WM Refuſal, the Widow might ſummon him before the Judge of 
35 the Place, when, if he perſiſted in his Refuſal, ſhe untied his 
ms, dhoe, and ſpit in his Face, ſaying, Thus ſhall it be done 
alt WO * unto the Man who refuſes to build up his Brother's Houſe. 1 


A Man was at Liberty to marry not only in any of the 
twelve Tribes but even out of. them, provided it was with 
ſuch 


bpleen againſt Women in Child- birth, and new An Childres, el. 
pecially Males: And alſo in circumciſing Children aſter their Death, 


2 fit was not performed before, to avoid the Curſe pronounced againſt 
” 10 Row who Roe it. Goes Caf. in . iv. Leo di Maden. Part 
alls T by 1 16. -- 

- 1 Exed. xviii. 7, 17. 

+ Deut. xxv. 5. &c. . 
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fuch Nations as uſed Circumciſion ; ſuch were the Moabig 
Edomites, Iſhmaelites, and Midionites; and therefore whenever | 
we find them cenſured for marrying ſtrange Women, it mu 
be underſtood of thoſe Nations who were idolatrous and un- I 
circumciſeu. 1 

The Iſraelites purchaſed their Wives by paying down Aj or { 
petent Dowry for them, or as the Fews termed it in their 
Contracts, paying the Price of her Virginity. ; a_ 
The Nuptial Rites of the aelites are not berttenie de: : 
ſcribed in the Law of es; but, however, as thoſe. uſed g 
preſent are extremely ſimple and ſignificant, they are probably 
of great Antiquity. The Bride and Bridegroom are /placedf 

under a Canopy, each of them covered with a black Veil, 
The Rabbin of the Place, the Chanter of the Synagoguey or } 
the Huſband's neareſt Relation, takes a Cup of Wine, andi 
having pronounced this Benediction, © Bleſſed be thou wha A 
created Man and Woman, and hath ordained Manig 
&c.” preſents the Cup to the Bridegroom, and then to the 
Bride, who juſt taſte the Liquor. The Bridegroom afterwardsd 
puts a Ring upon the Bride's Finger, in the Preſence of tel 

Witneſſes, ſaying, © By this Ring thou art my Spouſe, ace 
<« ing to the Cuſtom of Maſes, and the Children of fall ; 
They then read the Contract of Marriage, which the Bride 
groom puts into the Hands of the Bride's Relations: After f 
wards they rehearſe fix Bleſſings; the married Couple drink 
Wine, and the Veſſel is thrown with Violence againſt the 4 
Floor, and broken to Pieces. In ſame Places they throw Hand 
fuls of Wheat upon the married Couple, ſaying, < Increaſe all 
<« multiply.” + Before the Deſtruction of the Temple, the Bndeel 

room and Bride wore Crowns on their Heads, but fince that 
Time this Cuſtom has ceaſed. The Jews ſay that they chielj / 
imitate what was done at Tobias's Wedding; which they confs N 
der as a Model of a regular and happy Marriage. Wl 
the Evening the Bride was conducted to the Bridegroom® 
Houſe, and if the Perſons married were of ſome Diſtinciok 
this was done in a pompous Manner; they were attended by! 
feveral of their Friends, and a Number of TY win Lampe 


Mm Heir Hands. 


* 


1 Leo of Meodena's Ceremonies of the Jews, p. 4. 
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Buxtorf obſerves,* that when the Company are ſet down to 
upper, the Bridegroom ſings a Bleſſing in the Hebrew Tongue, 
d after Supper they perform a Dance, which they call. the 
Dance of the Commandment, pretending that it was commanded 
y God himſelf. Before the Bride is led into the Marriage- 
hamber, the following Bleſſing is pronounced. Bleffed be 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the World, who haſt cre- 
ated all Things for thy Glory. Bleſſed be thou, O Lord our 
God, Creator of Man. Bleſſed be thou, O Lord our God, 
who haſt created Man in thy own Image, and haſt provided 
him a Companion for ever. She that was barren ſhall re- 
joice in gathering her Children into her Boſom. Bleſſed be 
thou, O Lord aur God, who makeſt Sian to rejoice in the 
Multitude of her Children. Replenzfh with Joy this mar- 
ried Couple, as thou didſt repleniſh Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. Bleſſed be thou, O Lord our God, who 
heapeſt Pleaſure upon the Bridegroom and Bride, and haft 
prepared for them Joy, Songs, Gladneſs, Dancing,: Love, 
Friendſhip, Peace, and brotherly Kindneſs. ' Grant, O Lord, 
as ſoon as may be, that in the Cities of Juda, and in the 
Places of Jeruſalem, may be heard Songs of Joy, the Voice 
of the Bridegroom and the Bride, the Voice of their mutual 
Love, and the Voice of ſinging Children. Bleſſed be thou, 
O Lord our God, who filleth the Bridegroom and Bride with 
J oy.” | | . 

Formerly their Rejoicings on theſe Occaſions laſted ſeven Days. 


SECT. Alc - 
Of their FUNERAL RiTES. | 
HEN a Perſon was dead, his Relations and Friends rent 
their Cloaths, which in the earlieſt Ages was conſidered 
the ſtrongeſt Expreſſion of Grief; a'Cuſtom which:is riflicu- 
ſly imitated by the modern Fews, who cut off a Bit of their 
ament, in Token of their Affliction. f The Body was then 
ahed, embalmed, and buried in a depulchre. n 
e T When 
* Sm. Jad. Cap. XXVII. - Fi ap fr, 
+ very abſurd Piece of Superſtition has prevailed among the 


Ws: They dent the dead Perſon's Thumb into the Hand, and 
| | | flaſtened 


- 
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When they came to the Place of Burial, they made the fol. ch 
lowing Speech :* © Bleſſed be God, who formed thee, fed thee, 
© maintained thee, and taken away thy Life. O ye Dead! 
& he knows your Numbers, and ſhall one Day reſtore you y 
« Life, Bleſſed be he that taketh away Life, and reftoreth | 
it.“ They then ſpoke a Funeral Oration on the Deceaſed; 
after which they ſaid a Prayer, called the Righteouſneſs of Judh. 
ment, becauſe in that Prayer they gave Thanks to God, for 7 

having pronounced an equitable Sentence on the Deceaſed; and 


then turning the Face of the Deceaſed n Heaven, ſaid, ® 

« Go in Peace.” A 

On the Death of an Molli, in any Houſe or Tent, not v 

5 only all the Perſons who were in it, but the very Furniture, * 
contracted a Pollution, which continued ſeven Days, and which P, 


was to be removed by ſprinkling the Perſons, Rooms, and Fur- gt 
niture with Water, mixed with ſome of the Aſhes of a red 
Heifer that had been ſacrificed by the High Prieſt. But this 2 
Ceremony has nat been obſerved ſince the Deſtruction of the 
Temple; for the Fews no longer look upon themſelves as pol 7 


luted by a dead Body. ch 
The Privilege of Burial was among the Jetus only denied 

to Self- Murderers, who were thrown out to rot above Ground: 0 
Thoſe who ſuffered Death for their Crime, were, according to 85 
the Rabbins, allowed the Rites of Burial, out of N to ci 
the Image of God, in which Man was created. Sh 

| M 
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07 the ſeveral St of the Jews; the Samaritans, Sadduces R 
Phariſees, Eſſenes, Nazarites, Rechabites, en, and 
Karaites. . 


THE Samaritans were one of the moſt antient Sects. "They n 
had their Origin in the Time of Rehoboam, under whoſe * 

Reign the Hebrews were divided into two diſtinct Nations, that 

of 2 and that of the reſ of the Tribes of ** 5 when to! 

faſtened it thus with a String, becauſe the Thumb having then the T 


Figure of the Word Shadzai, the Name of God, they fancied the L. 
Devil would not dare to approach it. th 


BW | * Synag, Heb. p. 5 . 2 
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the Capital of the latter being Samaria, the Iſraelites obtained 
the Name of Samaritans. Theſe were very guilty of Idolatry, 
and the Scriptures particularly mention nine Idols worſhipped 
by theſe Apoſtate Mraelites. They, however, at length entire- 
ly quitted the Worſhip of their falſe Gods, erected a Tem- 
ple on Mount Gerixim, in Oppoſition to that of Feruſalem, and 
received the Pentateuch, or five Books of Maſes, but never 
admitted any other of the Zewiſh Writings. 1 

The preſent Samaritans ſtill ſubſiſt in ſome Parts of the Levant, 
but are very few in Number. They are now, however, very 
far from being Idolators. They celebrate the Paſfover every 
Year, on the 14th Day of the firſt Month, on Mount Gerizim, 
and begin that Feſtival with the Sacrifice appointed for that 
Purpoſe in Exodus. They keep the Sabbath with the utmoſt 
Strictneſs, none of them ſtirring out of Doors, but to the Sy- 
nagogue. They obſerve the Feaſts of Tabernacles, Harveſts, 
&c. ſacrifice only on Mount Gerizim; never defer Circumeiſi- 
on beyond the eighth Day; never marry their Neices, as the 
Jews do; and, in fine, do nothing but what is commanded in 
the Law.* | 

The Sadduces were ſo called from their Founder Sadoc. The 
Origin of this Sect was as follows: Antigonus, Preſident of the 
Sanhedrim at Jeruſalem, and Teacher of the Law in the prin- 
cipal Divinity School, having often in his Lectures inculcated 
to his Scholars, that they ought not to ſerve God in a ſervile 
Manner, from the Hopes of Reward, and the Dread of Pu- 


niſhment, but only out of filial Love; two of his Scholars, 


Sadac and Baithus, inferred from thence, that there were no 
Rewards or Puniſhments after this Life, and therefore ſeparat- 
ing from the School of their Maſter, they taught that there 
was no Reſurrection, nor ſuture State; no Angels nor Spirits, 
and conſequently no future Rewards or Puniſhments. They re- 
jected all unwritten Traditions, and all the old Teſtament, ex- 
| : 5 BZ» + | +." ne 

The learned Mr. Jeſeph Scaliger being curious to know the Cuſ- 
toms of the above Sect, wrote to the Samaritans of Egypt, and to the 
High Prieſt of the whole Sect, who reſided at Neapolis in Syria; from 
whom he received two Anſwers, which coniain the above Particulars. 
Theſe are now in the French King's Library, and were tranſlated into 
Latin by Father Morin, and printed in Togo in the Collection of 
that Father's Letters. in 1682, under the Title of Autiguitates Eccle- 
fe Orientalis. See Broug bton s Dice. N 
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cept the five Books of Moſes; but acknowledged that God 
both made and governs the World, and that for this abies 
lone * worlkipped * and 1 his Laws. Sf 


| The Phariſees were a Set 2 diſinguilhed enden by 
their Zeal for the Traditions of the Elders, which they pre- 
tended were delivered to Mofes from Mount Sinui, and were, 
therefore, of equal Authority with the written Law.“ From 
their rigorous Obſervance of theſe Traditions, they conſid 
themſelves as more holy than other Men, and therefore ſepan- 


ted themſelves from the reſt of the People, whom they treated 


as the Prophane, refuſing to eat or Drink with them; whence 
from the Hebrew Word Pharzs, 'which ſignifies to ſeparate, they 


had the Name of Phariſees, or Separatiſti. t Their Pretenſiom 


to extraordinary Piety, and the oftentatious Shew they made 


of Religion, drew after them the common People, at the ſame | 


Time that it brought on them the Cenſure of our Saviont, for 
their Hypocrifj. 

They held the. Exiſtence of Angels and Spints, and the Re- 
ſurrection of the Dead; though according to Jeſephus this was 


no more than the Tranſmigration of the Soul after Death into 


another Body. From this Pythagorean Reſurrection they how- 

ever excluded all who were notoriouſly wicked, believing that 
theſe were to be puniſhed in a State of everlaſting Woe ; while 
thaſe guilty of ſmaller Crimes ſuffered. deren in * Bodies "my 
were next to inhabit. | 


| The Sens were a Seft-chieky diſtinguiſhed 5 the ert 


cations they underwent, and their rigorous Morals. They wete * 
in a moſt extraordinary Manner religious. They never ſpoke 


of common worldly Affairs before the Sun was riſen, but till 
then offered up their Prayers to God. They applied themſelves 
to Labour till x1 in the Morning, when. they aſſembled toge- 
ther, bathed themſelves in cold Water, and being thus purifi- 
ed, went into the common Refectory, where they began ind 
ended their Meal, with Praiſe and Thankſgiving to God. They 


alſo Petey, themſelves by their ſtrict. Obſervance of the 
Sab- 


* Prideauxs's Connect Part IT. Book 5. 
＋ Hüntorf. Lex. Ralblin.1 
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gabbath. They held Riches in great Contempt, and had all 
Things in common. They received all Travellers of their 
own Se& with great Kindneſs and Hoſpitality ; never fold or 
bought any Thing among themſelves, but every one gave to 
him that wanted. They did not marry, but adopted the Chil- 
dren of other Perſons. They abſtained from the Uſe of Qils 
and Perſumes, as luxurious and effeminate; kept a Guard up- 
on their Paſſions, and no Noiſe or Tumult ever diſordered the 
Houſes in which they dwelt. Their Word was as binding to 
them as an Oath was to other Men; and they ſaid that he was 
already condemned as a faithleſs Perſon, who. was not to be 
believed, without calling God to witneſs. 

None were admitted into their Sect till they had given tion 
rough Proofs of their Continence and Temperance; and when 
admitted, they were ſtrictly bound not to communicate the 
Myſteries of their Sect to others. They maintained the Doc- 
trine of the Immortality of the Soul; thut of a State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, and aſcribed to God Wann and 
Government of all ' Things-? 


The Nazarites ph their 13 3 he Ai Wark 
Nazar, which ſignifies. ſeparated. The Nazarites being ſepa- 
rated from the ordinary. Converſation of Mankind, either by 
their own Choice, or by that of their Parents. Theſe were of 
two Sorts, ſuch as were bound to this Obſervance, either for 
a ſhort Time, as a Week er a Month, or thoſe who! were bound 
to it during their whole Lives. All that we find peculiar in their 
Way of Life is, that they were to abſtain from Wine and all 
intoxicating Liquors, and never to ſhave: or cut off the Hair 


of their Heads: But the firſt Sort of Nazarites were alſo to a» 


void all Defilement, even entering into a Houſe in which was 2 
dead Body; and if they chanced to contract any Pollution be- 
tore the Term was expired, they were obliged to begin afreſh. 
After the Vow was accmpliſhed, they preſented themſelves 
to the Prieſt, who brought them to the Door of the Tabernacle 
or Temple, where they offered the Sacriſices preſcribed by the 


Miſaic Law; after which their Heads were ſhaved, and the 


Hair 


* oh. Antio. Eib. XIII. S- Lib, XVIII. C. 2. C as 
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Hair thrown into the Fire of the Sacrifice; and then the Prief 
pronounced them free from their Vow. _ 


nie Rechabites were inſtituted by Jonathan, the Son of Re. 

chab, and comprehended only thoſe of his own F amily and 
Poſterity. They were preſcribed only three Things; 3 not to 
drink Wine; not to build Houſes, but to dwell under Tents; 
and not to ſow Corn, or plant Vines ; ; which they obſerved with 
great Exactneſs. 


The Herodians were ſo denominated from Herod the Great, 
There have been various Opinions in Relation to the Doctrines 
maintained by this Sect, but the moſt probable ſeems to be that 
they gloried in their Subjection to the Romans, and readily com- 


plied with them in practiſing ſeveral of the Heathen Cuſtoms, * 1] 


The Caraites, or Karaites, thus called from Cara, which i in 
the Babyloniſh Language ſignifies Scripture, were a later Sed 
than any of the former. They diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ad- 
hering to the Scriptures, and rejecting the Rabbinical Interpre- 
tations, and the Cabala, which they would not allow to be of 
the ſame Authority as the Laws of Moſes. They, however, 
admit them as the Opinions of the former Doctors, and as hu- 
man Helps for the interpreting, and better underſtanding . the 
Scriptures. t 

This Sect ſtill ſubſiſts; but the modern Jews have ſuch an 
Averſion to them, that they will have no Alliance, nor even 
Converſation with them. Notwithſtanding this; they paſs for 
the moſt learned of the Fewiſh Doctors. Theſe are chiefly to 
be found in Muſcovy, Poland, Crim Tartary, and other ns 
of Aſia. | 


The Scribes and Publicans were not religious Sects; the firl 
were Doctors or Teachers, and conſiſted of two Sorts, ſuch 
as taught the Law and Prophets in the Synagogues and Schools 
and were therefore called Doctors of the Law, Teachers of tht 
People, and ſometimes Lawyers, The other were e called Scribes 


See Prideaux's Conn. Part IT. Book 2. 
+ Buxtorfi Lexicon Rabbinicum. p. 2112, 2113. 
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of the People; and it was their Office to copy the Bible; G 
ſerve as public Notaries in the Sanhedrim, and inferior . 
of Juſtice, and as Regiſters in the Synagogues. They alſo 
wrote Contracts, Bills of Divorce, Sc. | | 

The Publicans were civil Officers, whoſe Buſineſs it was to 
collect the Taxes and Tributes impoſed by the Roman Em- 
erors. | 
They had allo another Sect of Men, called Maſorites, who 
were employed in numbering all the Verſes, Words, and Let- - 
ters in each Book throughout the Old Teſtament. They wrote 
marginal Notes, in which they obſerved the various Readings, 
called Keri Cetib; Keri ſignifying the true Reading of the 
Word in the Margin, oppoſite to the Cetib, or wrong Read- 


ing in the Text, 


CHAP. III. 
07 the Political State of the Jews, 


$ECT. I. 


Of the PATRIARCHAL Government. 


Norge the Simplicity of Life obſervable in the 
Patriarchs, it is evident, that their Family was a little 
State, the Father of which enjoyed the Power of a Sovereign 
Prince; aud though the Patriarchs were not diſtinguiſhed by 
Titles of Royalty, on Account of their not ſhutting themſelves 
up in walled Cities, and affecting a vain Parade of Grandeur, 
yet they had all the Influence and Authority of Kings in their 
own Family, or little State; for they had Power to bleſs, curſe, 
caſt out, diſinherit, and even puniſh with Death. They con- 
cluded Alliances with the neighbouring Princes, and ſome of 
them even went to War. The Patriarchs had under their Sub- 
jection, not only their Children and hired Servants, but great 
Numbers of Slaves; of theſe laſt Abraham had 318 Men born 
and trained up in his Family, who bore Arms: He muſt con- 

N 1 ſequently 


_ & JUDAISM. [ 
ſequently have at the ſame Time a conſiderable Nandi of FY 
derly Men and Women, and fill a much ons N — 0 
Children under his Subjection. | \ i 1 

The chief Employment of the Patriarchs was taking Care! 
of their Herds and Flocks, which conſiſted of Camels, horned] 
Cattle, Aﬀes, Sheep, and Goats, without either Horſes al 
Swine; and in order to preſerve their vaſt Flocks and He 
they lay under Tents, and ſhifted their Abode according ww] 
the Convenience of Paſture ; hence they ſet ſuch a Valus 
Wells and Ciſterns, in a Country where it ſeldom rained, anf 
there was no River but Jordan. The Patriarchs themſhil 
were inured to Labour, and their Daughters, who may be cg, 
ſidered as ſo many Princeſſes, not only bore a Share in b 
forming the Work of the Family; but, notwithſtanding the 
great Heat of the Climate, aſſiſted in —_— their F ho. 


and in drawing and carrying W ater. N 
SECT. I. 4 
Of the Political State of the Iſraelites, fromthe . of tbe Pam | 
archs, to the Tufticution of Monarchy. + W 


G 

T* Ifraelites were not only under the divine Divetios wich! 
Reſpect to the moral and ceremonial Law, but alio in Rev 

gard to their political Inſtitution. After the Prerogativ«: of Prin 
mogeniture ceaſed, God gave them a political Conſtitution ach | 
had a near Reſemblance to it; this was a Kind of Ariſtocrgeys4 
He at the ſame Time governed them himſelf by the Law ig 
had given them. This Government has therefore been cal, 
a Theocracy. The Divine Being interpoſed on extraordingy 1 
Occaſions, and made known his Will by his Prophets; as long 
as the People faithfully obſerved his Will, they enjoyed a Stats ; 
of Freedom and Safety; and when they tranſgreſſed it, anti 
threw off his Authority, fell into Anarchy, and became a Prep q 
to their Enemies, —_— 
The ariſtocratical State of the bali degan at t the Deaili | 
of Jacob, who divided them into twelve Tribes, appointing hs 
Sons, with the two Sons of Jaſeph, to be Rulers or Princes g; 
ver them; for none of theſe had Superiority over another. Each 4 
Tribe was indeed ſtill under the patriarchal Government, = 1 
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e Whole conſidered as one Nation was an Ariſtocraſy, ſince 
ne but the ſupreme Deity ruled over the whole collective 
ody. | | | 
In: theſe ly Times, not only Fathers, but all old Men had 
reat Authority. For the oldeſt Men were choſen Judges in all 
rivate Affairs, and Counſellors for the Public; and from the 
death of Jacob, all Applications and Meſſages were not ſent im- 
ediately to the People, but to the Elders of 7/rael.* 
Moſes afterwards acted for ſome Time as the Ruler of 1/rael, 
as the Viceroy of 'the Almighty ; giving Laws immediately 
om nim: But with Reſpect to executive Juſtice, God gave 
im the following Order, Gather unto me ſeventy Men of the El- 
rs of Iſrael, whom thou knoweft to be Elders of the People, and 
ers over them—and they ſhall bear the Burthen of the People 
ith thee, that thou bear it not thyſelf alone. This was the firſt 
ſtitution of the Sanhedrim, of which we ſhall gie a more 
articular Account under the next Section. 1 
Miſes alſo inſtituted Judges in every City, who 3 
nly the Tribes, out of which they were choſen. Theſe kept 
eir Court at the Gates of the Cities; for as the Iſraelites on 
eing ſettled in the promiſed Land, were moſt of them to be 
Iuſbandmen, who would go out into the Fields every Morning, 
d return at Night, the City Gates were the Places where 
oſt People would meet; and on this Account they were the 
laces for tranſacting all public and private Buſineſs. - The 
fews ſay, that theſe Judges were 23 in Number, that they were 
to meet to judge in capital Caſes, and that three were ſuffi- 
ent in Caſes of Meum and Tn and Things, 1 n Con- 
quence; - 
W The Perſons who were raiſed up on 3 Occalions 
d head the Armies of the Iraelites, and fight their Battles, were 
ſo called Judges, as being in a peculiar Manner Judges and 
Lulers over Jrael. But none were ſubject to them, but the 
ountry of the People by whom they were choſen, or to whom 
od gave them for Deliverers. 4 _ 175 
5 | . Ae 


* See Exodus xviii. The Word Elder wah Derain only 2 
tle of Dignity, in the ſame Manner as Senator, A and Ale 
erman, c. in modern Times. 

T Numb, xi, 16, 17, 
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of the Government of the Iſraelites under their Kings. a . 


AP the Almighty had given the Thatlites a political 'Conflity 
tion that was productive of the greateſt Freedom, and hal 
allowed them the Liberty of doing every Thing that was net 
forbidden by the Law; without their being obliged to do mate 
than it commanded, the Introduction of Monarchy was not 
only inconſiſtent with this perfect State of civil Liberty, but th 
Act of Diſobedience againſt their ſupreme Legiſlator and Go. 
vernor. Theſe People, though they were ſhewn the Conf 
quences of their Folly in the ſtrongeſt Light, wantonly gave 
up the moſt valuable Privileges, and to obtain the Grandetr 
and Luxury of a Court, exchanged for it the gre and ſub 
ſtantial Bleſffings of Liberty. 4 
The Kings of 1/rael were inveſted with: ney Pei; arid 
could put Criminals to Death without the F ormalities of Juſtice, 
and alſo levy-what Taxes they pleaſed, ſolely by their own Al- 
thority. They called the People together whenever they thought 
proper, and conſtantly kept up a great Number of Forces. 
Saul, in the Beginning of his Reign, maintained 3000 Men; 
but David had twelve Bodies, of 24,000 each, who ſerved 
monthly by Turns; for all were reckoned Soldiers that were df 
Age to bear Atms, and that were 20 Years' old, and upwards; ; 
*the whole Body of 'the People being a Militia ready to aſſemble 
at the firſt Notice. Hence, in the Time of War, they bionght 
Into the Field very numerous Armies; for we are told that the 
Forces of King Uzziah amounted to 307,500. But notwitk- 
ſtanding the Power of theſe Princes, they were as much obliged 
to keep the ceremonial Law as any private Man, and on their 
theing guilty of any remarkable Breach of the moral Law, the 
Almighty generally ſent a Prophet to reprove them; and if they 
obſtinately perfiſted-in their Errors, they were ſevertly puniſhed 
either by Sickneſs, Death, or the ill Succeſs that attended then 
-in whatever they undertook. 
_ Kings in thoſe early Ages lived ſparingly ; they had 1 more 
Lands and Herds, more Corn Fields and Vineyards than ofthe: 


People. There were in Solomon s Time twelve Overſeers he 


/ 
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buted through the Land of Hrael, who * in their Turn, 
ſent monthly Proviſions for his Table; and as theſe were the 
product of the Country itſelf, there was no Need to buy any 
Thing, ſo that, as the Abbe Fleury obſerves, their Gold and 


ti silver, obtained either by Commerce, or .from their Enemies, 
le continued laid up, or ſerved for its moſt natural Uſe, to make 
make Plate, or Furniture, and E _— the vaſt Riches of David 
$: not and Solomon. : 
it'd As the Execution of the Law was indus inveſted in the 
G. Ling, he was the ſupreme Judge, and finally decided all Caſes 
onſe that were brought before him without Appeal: The other 


Judges were therefore ſubordinate to him; yet he himſelf was 
obliged to account for his Actions to the Prophets, who came 


eur 

fuk. with a divine Commiſſion. 

3 The great Court of Juſtice n in an Apartment of 
= Temple, in order to determine the important Affairs of 
"M the Church and -State. This Court, as has been already 
A * ſaid, conſiſted of ſeventy- one Perſons, anſwering to Moſes 
upkt and the ſeventy Elders, who, at leaſt in the later Times of 
N the Fewi/h Monarchy, met in a Rotunda, built half within the 
en Temple, and half without, on Account of its being eſteemed 
150 unlawful for any one to ſit within the Temple. The Naß, 
-» Wl © Prince of the Sanhedrim, ſat upon a Throne, with the 4bah 
Mi Beth Din, Father of the Council, or Vice-preſident, on his 


Right Hand, and on his Left the Chackam, or Wiſeman ; the 
wht ather Elders being ranged on each Side: This was called the 
the Great Sanhedrim, and its Power extended to all Perſons and 
* Cauſes, to a whole Tribe, a Prophet, an High Prieſt, and, 
* eſpecially in the latter Times of the Jewiſh en to the 
ba King himſelf. | 

the The Leſſer Sanhedrim was of two Sorts, of which one con- 
vu bſted of 23 Judges, and the other only of three. Theſe Courts 
100 at at the Gates of all the Cities. The firſt of theſe extend- 
Ty od to capital Caſes, and fat with a limited Power on Caſes of 
Life and Death; the other extended only to petty Matters, as 
pecuniary Mul&ts, Whipping, &c. and from theſe lower Courts 
_ Appeals were made to the Great Sanhedrim. 

1 The Jeros made uſe of four Kinds of capital Puniſhments, 
od Storing ; Burning, in which Caſe the Perſon was firſt ſtrangled; 
5 U 2 Be- 
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Nature were whipping, in which Caſe they were not to exceed 


Beheading, and Strangling: Thoſe that were not of a eapitl 


40 Stripes, and therefore the Whip with which it was infliged - 
being made with three Thongs, and each Blow conſequenth * 
giving three Stripes, they never gave a Criminal more than 13 th 
Blows, becauſe 13 of thoſe Blows made 39 Stripes. The we 
other Penalties were Impriſonment, Reſtitution, Retaliation, El 
and Baniſhment to the Cities of Refuge, which wo lix, bes Pe 
des the forty Cities of the Levite, \ 7 1 

s act 

Sz © 2 10 cd 

Of their Political 8 tate from the Time of their Kings to their fog 0 
Diſperſion. | | of 

mt political State of the //raelites neceſſarily received con- 5 
ſiderable Alterations from the Separation of the ten Tribes Ke 

from the Tribe of Judab, which comprehended the two whole put 

Tribes of Benjamin and Levi; from their frequently relapſing ie 
into Idolatry, and embracing the Manners and Cuſtoms of the 
Heathen Nations; and more particularly from their being ſeve- fe 

ral Times carried into Captivity, and being obliged to conform a 

to the Cuſtoms of the Conquerors. 72 

During the Captivity of the Tribe of. Judab, the Jeu: en- = 

joyed their own Laws, and appointed Judges of Life and K. 
Death, and were at the ſame Time under Aichmalotarch, or 
Heads of the Captivity : | They even forgot their native Lan- * 
guage, and the Form of their Letters. Their vulgar Tongue 4 
was the Syriac or Obaldee, and none but the Learned under- wh 
ſtood Hebrew : However, they carefully kept their Genealogies, "6 
At length, after 70 Years had paſſed, Cyrus gave them their 6 

Liberty; many ſtayed at Babylon, and in all the Places where Ob 

they had ſettled; and of the ſmall Number that returned to * 

their native Country, ſome few were of the ten Tribes; for in Pai 

order to people Feruſalem, they received all that would come "i 

and ſettle there, but carefully diſtinguiſhed the true % raelites thei 

from the Strangers whom they admitted into their Society, and * 

whom in their own Language they called Giores, and, in n the 0 

Greek, FY 72 lytes > 2 : abſi 


os 
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One of their firſt Concerns, after their Return, was to ſepa - 
rate themſelves from Strangers, and to make the Prohibitions 
of the Law relating to Marriages with Infidels obſerved. They 
rebuilt their Temple, and the Walls of. Feruſalem, and during | 
the Reign of the Perſians, lived in the Form of a Common- 
wealth, governed by the High Prieſt, and the Council of 71. 
Elders, Plenty was ſeen again, and they * a profound 
peace and Tranquillity for near 300 Vears. 

Upon Alexander's conquering Perſia, they 8 to live 
according to their own Laws, under the Protection of the Ma- 
cednian Kings, as they had before done under the Perſian; but 
their Country lying between Syria and Egypt, they ſometimes 

gbeyed the King of one of thoſe Nations, and ſometimes the 

other. Ptolomy I. however took Feruſalem by Surprize, and 
carried many of the Jeus captive into Egypt, but obſerving their 
Regard for their Religion, and Faithfulneſs to their Oaths, he 
put ſome of them into his Garriſons, and treated them with 
great Indulgence, Prolomy Philageiphus, his Son, ſet at Liberty; 
all the Jews who were Slaves in his Dominions, and ſent great 
Preſents to Feruſalem, | in order to procure a Greek Tranſlation 
of the Old Teſtament, which, it is ſaid, was performed by 
72 Jewiſh Elders, whence it obtained the Name of the Sep- 
tuagint, 

The Jews alſo. "ind conſiderable. Favours Gore fore 
Kings of Syria. Seleucus Nicanor gave them the Right of Ci- 
tizens in the Cities which he built in Aſia Minor, and Cale 
Hria, and even in Antioch, his Capital. Antiochus the Great 
alſo eſtabliſhed Colonies of , in Lydia and Phrygia; in all 
which Places they were allowed the free Exerciſe of their Reli- 
gion, and the Obſervance of their Law. But as the Tews 
made Morality, and the Worſhip of the Deity, the principal 
Otjects of their Attention, without engaging themſelves in the 
Study of Oratory, Poetry, and Muſic; or the polite Arts, as 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, the Greeks ſoon conſi- 
dered them as an ignorant People, who would learn nothing but 
their 3 3 and as they thought all other Nations but 
themſelvẽs Barbarians, they deſpiſed them more than any other 
Strangers, upon Account of their Religion, which appeared 
abſurd, and too auſtere, They ſaw them refrain from De- 
bauchery, 
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bauchery, not. out of F rugality and good Policy, but Grow : 
Principle of Conſcience; and their Faſts and Diſtinction of 
Meats made them conſidered as churliſh, unfriendly; and un. 
ſociable. They live, fays a Gres Philoſopher“, ſeparate 
< from every Body elſe; having nothing in common with — 
e neither Altars, Offerings, Prayers, nor Sacrifices: 
« are at 2 greater Diſtance from us than the — of 
< Suſa, Badia, and India. 

The Jews had indeed far greater Reaſon to diſlike the Greek 
it was impoſſible for them ſometimes to avoid ſhewing Signs of 
Abhorrence at the abominable Ceremonies of Venus, Bacchus, 


and Ceres, or to liſten with Patience to the Genealogies, Amours, 


and Crimes of their Gods; and this mutual Diſlike induced 
the Greeks to proceed to Violence and Perſecution... Thus Pu. 
hy Philepater, after he had loſt the Battle of Raphia, diſcharg- | 
ed his Wrath upon the Fews, and ſeveral of the ſucceeding 
Kings of Syria followed his Example; and particularly Antit- 
chus Epiphanes, who defiled the Temple by offering a Sow. up- 
en the Altar of Burnt-Offerings, carried on the greateſt Per- 
ſecution againſt them they had ever known; when many of 
the Jews apoſtatized from the Laws of God: Multitudes of 
them, however, ſuffered Martyrdom, and gave up their Lives 
rather than violate their Conſciences. 

The Fews, however, at laſt took up Arms to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the Syrian Princes, and having recovered their Li- 
berties flouriſhed under their Aſmonean Kings for about fourſcore | 
Years; but at the End of that ſhort Period, being conquered 
by Pompey, they became 3 to the Romans. But after 


the Defeat of Brutus and Caſſius, the Parthians taking Advan- 


tage of the Weakneſs of Marc Anthony, who was Governor 
of the Eaſt, made themſelves Maſters of Syria and Palaftine. 
The Fews had for above 20 Years been plundered by the Ni- 


mans, and they were ſtill expoſed to cruel Ravages, by many 


Armies of different Nations paſling through their Country, and 
dy the Incurſions of the Arabiant, and others of their Neigh- 
Hours. They were ſoon, however, brought again under the 


* Roman Government, when they recovered themſelves a little 


ender Herod; but he defiroyed ap Succeſſion of their High 
Priefts: 


Pins. vit. Apol. Lib. V. c. 11, 
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prieſts. At his Death, his Sons kept only a Part of his King 
dom, and that only for a ſhort Time. Judea had now — 
Governors, and in this State they continued till the Deſtruction 
of the Temple under 7? ſpaſian. After this Time Judea was 
comprehended under the Government of the Proconſuls of f- 
ia, Vaſt Multitudes of. them dwelt. in their on Country, 
till the Reign of Aurian, when they revolted, and made War 
againſt the Romans, in which the Generality.of them prajſhet 


miſcrably, and the reſt were entirely diſperſed. 


In theſe later Times the Manners of the Ferws became ex- 
ceſſiyely corrupt : They placed great Part or their Religion in 
the idle Traditions of the Phariſees 3-< became ridiculouſty 

« proud of · their Deſcent. from Abraham, and elated with the 
« Promiſes of the Meſſiah's Ki ngdom, which they imagined 
« would abound with Victories, temporal Proſperity. They 
« were ſelfiſh, avaricious, and ſordid, eſpecially the Phariſees, 
« who were in general great Hypoerites: They were wavering 


s and unfaithful, always ripe for Sedition and Revolt, under 


« the Pretence of caſting off the Yake of the Gentiles. In-ſhort,. 
i they were violent and cruel, as appears. by what they made 
« our Saviour and his Apoſtles undergo, and the unexample# 
« Injuries they did one another, both in the Time of the a 
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N the Time of our Saviour; the Pew! 1240 in k Manner, en- 
tirely defaced their Religion by their oral Fraditions, which 
they pretended were of equal Authority with the written Law. 


Theſe they maintained were given to Moſes by. God himſelf, 


when he received the Law on Mount Hinar. He had then, 
they ſay, fri Orders to commit the Law to Writings but 
the Interpretation of it he was to deliver only by Word of 
Mouth, to be n in che Memories of ne and e 

* thus 


* Abbe. * s Hiſtory of the enn. 


thus tranſmitted from Generation to Generation. Yet theſs ; 
Traditions, which were greatly multiplied by the Phar 
and others, moſtly conſiſted in ridiculous Niceties, and minus 
Obſervances, could be of no other Uſe but to divert the) 
Thoughts from thoſe eternal Obligations, thoſe invariable Rule 
of moral Rectitude, which are the eſſential Parts of all tris] 
Religion. To give a ſhort Specimen of theſe Trifles ; they f 
conſiſted in the Solution of the following Caſes of Conſcienet 
and of many thouſand others, equally puerile; Whether it et 
lawful to ride an Aſs to Water on the Sabbath-day? or whether] 

it muſt be led by the Halter ? Whether it be permitted on thit 
Day to write as many Letters of the Alphabet as will male 
Senſe? Whether one may walk on the Sabbath-day over new f 
ſown Land, becauſe one runs a Hazard of taking up foniel 
Grains with the Feet, and conſequently of ſowing them? "I 
It be lawful to eat an Egg laid on the Sabbath, the ſame Day?! 
In Relation to the purifying a Houſe from the old Leaven; Titi 
be lawful to keep paſted Paper, or any Plaiſter that has Floh 
in it? Whether it be lawful to eat what has been dreſſed with? 
the Coals that have burnt the old Leaven? and, If they ought | 
to begin again with the Purification of a Houſe, if a Mou 
- ſhould be ſeen running acroſs it, with a Bit of Bread in tu 
Mouth ? | e % 4 
The like Kind of low Traditions, which entirely defaced! 
the Majeſty of the divine Law, were continually encreaſing till 
the Middle of the 2d Century of the Chriſtian Ara, when they? 
were ariſen to ſuch a Bulk, as to exceed the Poſſibility of being 
any longer preſerved in the Memory of Man; on which Rabbi 
Fudah, Rector of a Jewiſh School at Tiberias in Galilee, and] 
Preſident of the Sanhedrim in that City, methodically digeltedy 
- under proper Heads all that had been hitherto delivered to than 
of their Law and Religion, by Tradition, from their Anceſtoty, 9 
and this Book, which was called the Miſbnab, was received] 
by the Jes with great Veneration. It was ſtudied by all thay 
Men of Learning, and particularly by thoſe of Fudea and I. 
- bylon, who at length employed themſelves in writing Comment 
upon it, which they call the Gemara, or Compliment, becauſe? 
they contain a full Explication of the A4i/hna; both of w 
together are called the Talmud. That made by the Jews ol 
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Fudea, is called the Jeruſalem Talmud; and the other made by 
he Jews of Babylon, the Babyloniſb Talmud. The former was 
ompleted about the Year 300, and is publiſhed in one Folio 

olume; and the other publiſhed about 200 Years after, in the 
Beginning of the 6th Century, and contains twelve Folio Vo- 
Jumes, 

By theſe two T: almuds, both the Law and the Prophets were 
n a Manner juſtled out, while they contained the whole of the 
Fiſh Religion: However, the Feruſalem Talmud being ob- 
cure. and difficult to be underſtood, is not now much regard- 
ed by them, and therefore the Babyloniſh Talmud is that which 
hey chiefly follow. Thus they reſolve all their Faith, and all 
heir Religion, out of Doctrines falſely pretended to be brought 
from Heaven. And though this Work contains ſome of the 
noſt horrid Impieties, and groſſeſt Abſurdities, yet no one can 
pretend to be a Maſter in their Schools, or a Teacher i in their 
Synagogues, who is not well inſtructed and verſed in it. 

Of this Talmud, Maimonides made an Abſtract, which con- 
tains only the Reſolutions or Determinations made in it, on 
yery Caſe, without the Deſcants, Diſputes, ablurd Fables, and 
other Traſh, under which they lay buried in that vaſt Heap of 

Rubbiſh. This Work is entitled Jad Hachazatah, and is juſt- 
ly admired for the Clearneſs of the Stile, and Method in which 
it was compoſed. Maimonides is therefore juſtly eſteemed by 
he Chriſtians, the beſt of Fewiſh Authors. 

From theſe Books, as has been already obſerved, the modern 
cus derive their Superſtitions ; and as the Offering of Sacri- 
ices, which made ſo conſiderable a Part of the Moſaic Law, 
ceaſed with the Deſtruction of Feruſalem and the Temple un- 
ler Veſpaſian, their Religion has but a very ſmall Reſemblance 
o that of Moſes ; but though they have crucified the Meſſiah, 
they ſtill expect his Coming, and are ſtill blind to the Evidence 
of his divine Miſſion. However, they will at laſt be convinced, 
hey will own the Authority « of the Saviour of the World, and 
ejoice in him as their Lord and ours, if the prophetic Parts of 
cripture be "WF underſtood. | 
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P A G A N 1 8 M. 
OR, THE. 
MyTHOLOGICAL HrsToRY 
OF THE 1 | 
HEATHEN Gops and GoDDESSES., 


INTRODUCTION. 


n Otwithſtanding the univerfal Voice of Nature loud- 
ey proclaims the Exiſtence and Providence of one 
Fg ſupreme Being, and ſome among the Heathens who 
MICs examined into the Reaſon and Nature of Things, 
zcquired ſome juſt Ideas of God, of Providence, of a future 
State, and of the Duties ariſing” from our Relation to and De- 
pendance on God and one. another; this was not the Caſe of. 
many, but Mankind in general neglecting to ſeek after the Know- 
ledge of God, wherein the higheſt Honour and Dignity of their 
rational Nature conſiſted, degenerated into groſs Ignorance and- 
Idolatry, changing the Glory of the incorruptible God into- an 
Image made like to corruptible Man, and to Birds and four- 
foted Brafis, and creeping Things. F And though it is our 
Happineſs to live in an. Age of great Light, where the Know- 
ledge and Worſhip of the true God is promoted, it is far from 
being unneceſſary or unentertaining to take a retroſpective View 
of thoſe early Ages, wherein Pagan Superſtition began, and 
have fince prevailed, thro? ſo great a Part of the known World. 
The Religion, or rather Impiety, of the Pagan or Heathen 


Nations, is properly called hae. or the acknowledging a 
X 2 ; Plu- 


+ Rom. i. 23. 
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Plurality of Gods, for their Number was almoſt infinite. It is 
alſo called Idolatry, becauſe they worſhipped their Divinities by 
various Repreſentations, called Idols, or Images. 

Hiſtorians differ as to the preciſe Time, Nation, or Family 
whence Idolatry took its Riſe: Some imagine that Ninus, the 

firſt I rian Monarch, was the firft Inventor of an Idol; that 
this Statue, or Image, was called Bell, afterwards Baal, and 
intended to perpetuate the Name 'and Memory of his Father 
Belus, or Nimrod. But as the Name Bell imported among the 


Afſfrians Lord and Ruler, it was ſoon deemed a ſacred Name, as 


Fehovah and Adonai in Scripture, i. e. Sovereign Ruler. At 
length this Appellation was changed among the Greeks for that 
of Jupiter, or Jove; ſo that Jehovah, Bell, and Fupiter ſigni- 
fed the ſame Thing; according to which the Batylonians were 
the firſt Idolators. 


Other Hiſtorians, wiz. E uſebius, Lactantius, and Caffe, 


mention it as their Opinion, that it commenced in Egypt, in 
the Family of Ham, whoſe two Sons abandoning themſelves to 
fooliſh Imaginations, ſought out ſenſible Objects to whom they 


mi icht offer a ſuperſtitious Veneration. Whether of theſe  Opi- 


mons is beſt ſupported, we ſhall not attempt to determine; 'whe- 
ther it firſt began in Aſhria, Chaldea, or Egypt, the dire Con- 


tagion ſoon extended itſelf through the Nations of the Pheni- 1 
cians, E 'thiopians, Egyptians, Syrians, Perſians, Grecians, and 
Indians; and as, with Reſpect to Nations, it became general, 


ſo in Proceſs of Time almoſt every Thing became deified, as 
the Worſhip of Angels and Spirits, of heavenly Bodies, of I- 


dols and Images, of Animals, of inanimate Things, of the 
Modes and Subſtances of Things, of Heroes, and even of evil 


Spirits. 


Before we proceed farther, we ſhall 3 uſt premiſe the general 


Account of the Deities peculiar to ſeveral Nations in the earlieſt 
Ages of the World. | 2 


c HAP. I. 


Of the o and Progreſs of Tholatry, FIT the 
Creation of the World to the Birth of CarisT, 
where the Deities of the Syrians, Phenicians, Egyp- 
tians, Canaanites, Greeks, Romans, and other 


Nations in that Peri od are e 


oO N after the Sin of Adam, Blindneſs, Ignorance, and 
Superſtition crept in upon the Minds of his Poſterity; and 
Cain and his wicked Race carried the Defection ſtill farther. 
He went out from the Preſence of the Lord ;* and *tis proba- 


My true Church, which continued in the Race of Seth; tho' we 
in have few Footſteps of Idolatry in the Antediluvian World. 
to After the Flood it made conſiderable Progreſs, eſpecially after 
ey the vain Attempt of building the Tower of Babel, and the Con- 
8 fuſion of Languages, judiciouſly inflicted. | 
e This Confuſion happened about the one hundred and ſicond 
2 Vear after the Flood. The Poſterity of Nimrod carried Idola- 
i. try to Chaldea, Babylon, &c. the Offspring of Cham into E- 
d gt, and other Parts of Africa. It is yet more certain, that 
b Abraham's Progenitors Terah, on and Haran, ſeven other 
18 Gods. f 3. 
Dr. Owen divides the whole of 1 Worſhip p into 1 
4 baiſm and Helleniſm. The former conſiſts in the Worſhip of 
'y dun, Moon, and Stars, and the Hoſt of Heaven: The latter 
is what the Greeks and Romans added, viz. the Veneration of 
great Men dead and gone, and of Demons. The former is deem- 
| ed the moſt ancient, as before hinted, yet it appears probable, 
that a few Ages after the Flood, the Nations who were Stran- 


gers to the Commonwealth of Iſrael, began to adore their great 
Men, the Founders of their date as Neah, Cham, Miſraim, 
and others, | 


* bad * - 
- Cen. iv. 26. + Gen. ix. 23, 24, 26, 27. 'Þ . Bir. 2, 14 
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ble he. or his Offspring, did ſet up Societies ſeparate from the 
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Dr. Prideaux gives his Thoughts of the Riſe of Idolaty 
thus :* The true Religion, which Noah taught his Poſte. 
rity, was that which Abraham practiſed, the worſhipping d 
one God, the ſupreme Governor of all Fhings, thro a Medi. 
ator. For the Neceſſity of a Mediator between God and Man, 
was a general Notion, which obtained among all Mankind fron 
the Beginning, from being conſcious of their own Meaneſz, 
Vileneſs, and Impurity: They could not conceive how it wa 
poſſible of themſelves alone to have Acceſs to the all- holy, all 
glorious, and ſupreme Creator and Governor of all Things: 
They conſidered him as too high and too pure, and themſelve 
too low. and polluted for ſuch a Converſe; and therefore con- 
cluded there muſt be a Mediator, by whoſe Means only they 
could make any Addreſs to him, and by whoſe Interceſſion . 
lone any of their Petitions could be accepted of. But no der 
Revelation being then made of the Mediator whom God ap- 
pointed, becauſe as yet he had not been manifeſted in the World, 
they took upon them to addreſs him by Mediators of their own 
chuſing. And their Notion of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, be- 
ing, that they were Habitations of Intelligencies, which ani- 
mated their Orbs in the ſame Manner as the Soul animates the 
. Body of Man, and were Cauſes of their Motion; and that 
theſe, Intelligencies were of a middle Sort between God and 
them: They thought theſe the propereſt Things to be Media- 
tors between God and them; and therefore the Planets being 
the neareſt of all thoſe heavenly Bodies, and generally Jooked 


l 
F 
n 


* We think this Account of the Riſe of Idolatry the moſt plauſi- 
ble of any we have met with. The ancient wiſe Heathen did, no 
Doubt, look: upon the glorious Luminaries of Heaven, not only as 
the Works, but as the Reſidence of ſome Divinities, and accprding- 
Iy had a particular Regard to them in their Manner of Worſhip, But 
that they addreſſed them at any Time under the Notion or Character 
of Mediators does no where appear, nor has the Dean at all attempted 
to prove; the Doctrine of a Medeator is peculiar to: Chriſtianity; and 
was firſt taught by CuRISr himſelf in theſe. Words, Whatfoever qe 4. 
of ihe Father ix my Nas, he will give it you---Hitherto ye have aſked 
nothing in MY NAME. John xvi. 23, 24. It is alſo plainly here intro- 
| duced as not neceſſary in the Nature of Things; and it is remarkable 
that the one only Form of Prayer which Chriſtianity has preſcribed (and. 
Which has been always allowed to be a Standard, or Pattern, for o- 
thers) is directed to be addreſſed immediately to the divine Being, 
without the leaſt Mention or Hint of any Mediation whatſoever. 
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on to have the greateſt Influence on this World, they have made 
hoice of them, in the firſt Place, as their Gods Mediators, 
ho were to mediate with the ſupreme God for them, and to 
procure from him Mercies and Favours, which they prayed for; 
nd accordingly they directed divine Worſhip to him as ſuch.” 
and here began all the Idolatry has has been practiſed i in the 
World. - 
Though Hellenifm conſiſts N in the Worſhip of dead 
Men, yet Plato owns the firſt Inhabitants of Greece only wor- 
ipped the Sun, Moon, and Stars: And others aſſert, that 
either the ancient Egyptians nor Phenicians, nay, nor even the 
Greeks, had any Images for a long Time, nor Temples, nor 
was any Mention made of thoſe Gods, or Heroes, ſince call- 
ed Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune, Apollo, Juno, nor Bacchus, nor 
ary other Male or Female Deity, tho afterwards owned both 
by Greeks and Barbarians. 

The Perſians alſo preſerved their Worſhip few of Images, 
had neither Altars, Temples, or Statues, and laughed at thoſe 
ho worſhipped the Gods in ſuch a Manner. They ſacrificed 
on the Tops of the Mountains to the King of Heaven, whom 
they called Jupiter; they diſdaining to take their Gods from 
among Men, as the Greeks. 

Plutarch ſays, King Numa forbad the Romans to repreſent _ 
God in the Form of Man, or Beaft, nor was any admitted a- 
ong them for the Space of one hundred and ſixty Years ; and 
xccording to their Repreſentations of God, there could be no 
Acceſs to him but by the Mind, raiſed and elated by divine 
Contemplation: And it was Targuinus Priſcus who introduced 
Images into Rome, in Imitation of the Greeks; and they were 
frſt introduced into Greece on the Invention of Painting and 
xulpture, frequently made of very coarſe Materials, Earth, 

cc, afterwards painted with Vermilion ; but after that they 
carved Wood, and —_—_— Stone, and even Trunks of Trees 
vere worſhipped as Gods.“ | 
Indeed the Gentiles did not conſider their moſt curious Sta- 


ues as real Gods, but as Emblems of thoſe Deities they wor- 
Appel. 
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ad Jaiah xliv. 14, 18. 
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The Greek and Roman Idolatry took its Riſe from that of 
Egyptians, Phenicians, and Syrians; it being well known, f 
Religion as well as Learning had its firſt Origin in the E; 
therefore we ſhall firſt explain the State of Idolatry in th 
Eaſtern Countries, and particularly of their Idols. 

TERAPHIM is the moſt ancient Name given to Idols i in . 
Scripture.* It is ſuppoſed they were formed of human Shag 
The Hebrew Word Teraphim, is in our Language rende 
Inage. 

The Teraphim probably was not uſed by Laban for Magi 
Divination ; but that they were afterwards made uſe of fort 
End appears from Ezeizel xxi. 21. For the King of Babylon ft 
at the Parting of the Way to uſe Divination; he conſulted 
Images, (in the Hebrew) Teraphim. Zech. x. 2. The 1abls, 
Teraphim, have ſpoken Vanity. And the Teraphim ſome im 
gine to have been a Kind of domeſtic Gods; the ſame cally 
Lares by the Latins. Laban calls them his Gods, not his Ge 
Mr. Furieu conceives they were the Images of Neah and She 
of Noab as the common Father of the World after the Fl 900 
and of Shem as the Patriarch of the Family. 

Next to the Teraphim, the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtamer 
mentions the Golden Calf worſhipped by the Iſraelites inth 
Wilderneſs, at the Foot of Mount Horeb, when but a few Day 
before they had heard the awful Voice of God forbidding tl 
Worſhip of Images. It is queſtioned if this Image had the F 
gure of a Calf oran Ox. In Exodus xxxii. it is called a Cal 
and in Pſalms cvi. and cxx. an Ox; They changed their Glo 
into the Similitude of an Ox that eateth Graſs. Probably 
might at firſt be of the Size of a Calf, afterward enlarged to th 
Figure of an Ox full grown. The Jes ſay it weighed 20 
en of Gold, or 225 Talents. As to this Part of Idola 

try, the Iſraelites are not ſaid to be the firſt Inventors, but 
have borrowed it from the Egyptians, having lived about 20 
Years in Egypt. t And this may lead us to conſider a little me 
particularly heel 


cn 5 


* Gen. xxxi. 19. 

+ Jefua commands them to put away the God aohich their Fatht 
ſerved on the other Sade of the Fl:od, and in Egypt; out N the Lori 
Jißbb. xxiv. 14. 
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8 H A P. IL. 
Of the 22 of the Egyptians . 


HOUGH the Egyptians were reputed the wiſeſt among, the 

| Gentiles, yet they appear moſt ſenſeleſs and ridiculous in 
he Objects and Manner of what is, though very improperly, 
alled religious Worſhip. 
How contemptible does it appear to adore Sheep, Cats, 
zulls, Dogs, Cows, Storks, Apes, Birds of Prey, Wolves, 
J ſeveral Sorts of Oxen, as the Feyptians did, under whate- 
Wer Pretence : Many of the Heathens ridiculed this Kind of Ido- 
atry; Lucian ſays, if you go into Egypt, you will ſee Jupiter 
ith the Face of a Ram, Mercury as a fine Dog, Pan is be- 
ome a Goat, another God is IB, another the Crocodile, and 
other the Ape. There many ſhaven Prieſts gravely tell, that 
he Gods being afraid of the Rebellion of the Giants, they aſ- 
umed theſe Shapes. They mourn over the Sacrifices ; but if 
ſpis, their great God, dies, which is no other than an Ox, 
hoſen out of the Flock, no Body is fo profane, as they eſteem 
t, as not to ſhave his Head and mourn. 
Each City and Diftrict in Egypt entertained a peculiar Devo- 
jon for ſome Beaſt or other: The City Lentopolis worſhipped a 
ion; the City Mendez, a Goat; Memphis, the Apis; He- D 
polis, the Anevis; and the People in the Lake Myris ador'd Ny 
he Crocodile. Theſe Auimals were maintained in or near the 
emples with delicate Meats, were bathed, anointed, perfum'd, 

ad Beds prepared for them, and She ones kept, like Miſles, 
or their Uſe, and when any of them happened to die, they 
repared ſumptuous Funerals for them. 
This Idolatry had Footing in Egypt in the Time of Moſes 
nd the Patriarchs; therefore Moſes reli giouſly refuſe Pha- 
4007s Permiſſion for the Iſraelites to ſacrifice in the Land of* 
gypt : Shall we facrifice to the Lord our God the Abomination of 
e Egyptians before their Eyes; ſhall they not flone us; that is, 
we ſacrifice in Egypt Oxen, Sheep, or Geats, which are the 
cas of the Egvptians, they will maſſacre us. 


T | _ 
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The Egyptians had a Veneration for all Oxen, yet two were 
celebrated among the reſt; the firſt, called Apis, had his chief 
Temple and Reſidence in the City Memphis, called by the Fews 
Muph ; the ſecond, called MAnevis, reſided at Heliopolis, (that 
is, the City of the Sun) called by the Fews On, where Pai 
phera, in Moſes's Time, was High Prieſt. 

They were exceeding ſuperſtitious in the Marks of their 
God Apis; his Body muſt be black, a Spot on his F orehead, 
an Eagle on the Back, a Creſcent on the Side, and when found 
in near Reſemblance of theſe Marks, was with great Joy con- 
ducted to Memphis, and placed in a rich Temple. Once a 
Year they celebrated a Feaſt in Honour of his Birth for ſeven 
Days, during which Time they faid the Crocodiles did no 
Harm to any Thing. Pliny ſays the Egyptians believed them 
to have a miraculous Conception, and that they looked on their 
various indifferent Actions ominous of Good or Evil to parti- 
cular Perſons, and preſaged Things to come: If a great Per- 
ſon died, it was imputed perhaps to a particular Turn of the 
Head in this God. When he appears abroad, he is attended 
with a Guard, and with a great many Children, ſinging Verſes 
to his Praiſe, and People paid a ſingular Devotion to him; 
they ſacrificed Victims, eſpecially red Oxen, and the ron 
paid a moſt obſcene and ridiculous Homage, + 

Hiſtorians relate, that Cambyſes, upon his Return from his 
unſucceſsful Ethiopian Expedition, found the Egyptians rejoic- 
ing in the City Memphis, becauſe they had found Apis; the 
Emperor conceiving 'that they mocked him, commanded Apis | 
to be brought into his Preſence, and laughing at ſuch a fooliſh 
Deity, wounded him with his Sword, and ordered the Prieſt 
to be whipped. The Egyptians eſteemed this a very ominous 
Fact, and pretend that Madneſs was inflicted by the Gods on 
Camlyſes; and becauſe Apis, when killed, was thrown to the 
Dogs, the Egyptians eraſed the Dogs out of the TR of 
their Deities. 

What was ſignified by this monſtrous Feyptian Mae is 
not eaſy to conceive, many Fables have been invented to pal- 
liate its Enormities, and whilſt ſome turn it into Allegory, o- 


thers aſſert the Egyptians worſhipped this Beaſt for its Uſe in 
Agri- 
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Agriculture; the Sheep for their Wool; the IBis for its Uſe in 
Phyſic ; the /chneumon, becauſe it uſed to eat the Crocodiles; 
and the Crorodiles, becauſe they rendered the Paſſage of the 
Nile very dangerous, and a Terror to their Enemies that might - 
attempt to paſs. the River, and pillage their Country. 

The Egyptians affigned to their Gods certain Animals, as their 
Fi igures or Repreſentatives, and thus they were introduced into 
their Temples, as Images have ſince been into ſome Chriſtian 
| Churches. Herodotus ſays theſe were eſteemed in ſome Degree 
facrec, and the Egyptian Men and Women reckoned it an Ho- 
nour to have the Feeding of thoſe Animals committed to their 
Care, wherein the Son ſucceeds the Father, as an hereditary 
Privilege. To theſe Beaſts every Citizen pays his Vows, where- 
by they do Homage to that God to whom the Beaſt is conſe- 
crated, To the ſame Purpoſe, Plutarch ſays, they hold Apis to 
be the living Image of Ofiris. | | 
Mr. Lucas informs us, that the Pictures or Images of their 
Beaſts were engraven in Stone at their Doors, and ſeveral in- 
terior Places of the great Labyrinth, called the Palace of Cha- 
ron, at the South Extremity of the Lake Mæœris; hence he con- 
ceives that Labyrinth to havs been a Kind of Pantheon, in Ho- 
nour of all the Divinities of Egypt, and eſpecially dedicated to 
the Sun. 

Ofiris and Jſis, according to Herodetus and all the Antients, 
were two great Divinities of the Egyptians, and worſhipped as 
ſuch throughout all the Country, and almoſt the whole Mytho- 
logy of that antient People is included in what their Privits fa- 
bled of them. - What throws a great Obſcurity over their Hiſ- 
tory is, that ſometimes they confidered them as Perſons who 
had formerly governed Egypt with a great deal. of Wiſdom and 
Prudence; at other Times, as Beings of an immortal Nature, 
who had framed the World, and ranged Matter in the Form 
which it {till retains. Thoſe who make Js and Oſiris to be 
human Perſons are all agreed that they were Brother and Siſter, 
but they differ about the Parents. , Plutarch conceives that by 
Ofiris the Sun is to be underſtood ; and Macrobius confirms this, 
adding, that ri ris in n the Egyptian Language . many eyed, 

5 8 or 
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or ſeeing clear; and Ii, the Ancient, or the Moon. Of the 

the following Account is given us by Mr. Banier. 
The Egyptians ſeeing Good and Evil every where preva- 

lent in the World, and not being able to conceive a Being ef: 

ſentially good, to be capable of permitting Evil, far leſs to be 

the Author thereof, were the fuſt who invented two Principals, 


the one good, the other bad, and introduced this Error, which 


hath ſince made ſuch Progreſs. They repreſented the good 
Principle under the Name of O/iris, and the bad one under 
that of Typhon. 92 

Plutarch, in his Treatiſe of is and 015 ſays three Qu 
lities were acknowledged in the good Principle, of whom the 
one performed the Office of a Father, and this was Opris; the 


other that of Mother, who was fs ; laſtly, that of Son, which 


they called Orus: And as they worſhipped the Sun under the 
Character of Ofiris, the firſt Object of their Idolatry; and the 
Moon, on Account of her eternal or antient Birth, under the 
Appellation or Repreſentation of Jſis, ſo they worſhipped all 
Nature under the Symbol of Pan, (the Word in Greet ſignifies 
all) who was one of the great Gods of Egypt, honoured eſ- 
pecially at Bulaſtis and Mendeꝝ; his Worſhip was carried into 
Greece by the Egyptian Colonies, was remarkably famous in Ar- 
cadia, and at laſt the Worſhip of this God extended to Romy, 
where Feſtivals were celebrated to his Honour. 

It may be proper to obſerve that O/iris, according to.Banier, 
is the. ſame as Miſraim, the Son of Cham, who peopled Egypt 
ſome Time after the Deluge; and Dr. Cumberland; Biſhop of 
Peterborough, ſays, Miſraim, the Son of Cham, Grand-child of 
Noah, was the firſt King of Egypt, and Founder of their Mo- 
narchy; and that Oferi iris was an appropriated . ſignifying 
the Prince, and Js is hah, his Wife. 


Diodorus Siculus, who has tranſmitted down to us with great 
Care the moſt antient Traditions of the Egyptians, aſſerts this 


Prince is the ſame with Menes, the firſt King of Egypt; per- 
haps at his Apotheoſis his Name was changed to. that of Ofiris, 
according toſome Hiſtorians. As the Images of Ofiris were very 
reſplendent to repreſent the Beams of Light from the Sun, fo 
in their Hymns of Praife, they celebrate him as reſting in the 


_ of the Sun, - 
We 
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We ſhall conclude this Account of Cfiris and 15s with ſome 


Inſcriptions. found on antient Monuments, which ſhews in a 
ew Words what Sentiments concerning theſe Divinities were 


entertained by the People wha had adopted their ir Wang. 


For Ons, 
As mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 


Saturn, the youngeſt of all. the FIG war my Father, I am 
Oſiris. | 


I am the firſt born Son of 3 8 — an — 
Pedigree, and from noble Blood, Catꝝſin to the Day: There 
is no Place where I have not been; and I diffuſed my * 

| ſings with * over all the human Race, 


Far Jak | 


J, Iſis, am the Queen of this Country, and 1 had M ercury for 
my Prime Miniſter : None had Power to hinder the Erecu- 
tion of my Orders. T am the eldeſt Daughter of Saturn,, 
the youngeſt of the Gods, the Sifler and Wife . of . 
and the Mother of King Orus. 


J am ſhe who riſe in the Dog- Star : Rejoice, 0 Egypt, thou 
that haſt been to me inflead of a Nurſe and Mother. 


On another, on a Marble, found at Capua are the Words 5 


To hes, O Gadd: ſs This, who art one and all Things, Aden 
Babbinus mates this V. ow, 


The third, according to Plutarch, was at Sais, engraved up- 


— ate Pavement of Minerva 8 Temple, which they take to be 
bs, 


J am all 3 been, that is, and that ſhall be, and none 
among Mortals has hitherto been able to take off my Veil. 


In doing thus, ſays Plutarch, they imprint abſurb and blaſphe- 
mous Opinions of God, tending to Atheiſm and Impiety. In 
| ano- 
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nother Place he complains that "the Egyptians worlhipped * 
honoured thoſe very Beaſts as if they were Gods, and expoſel 


their divine Service to Ridicule. 


Thus Plutarch, though a Heathen, wrote as a moral Philo. 

pher, and as he lived in the Time of the Emperor Trojan, it i 

' Probable he had read ſome. of the ſacred Scriptures, which long 
before had been tranſlated into Greet, and the World began to 
be aſhamed of the abſurd and fooliſh Worſhip of the Heathens: 
Indeed they were not equally abſurd or ſuperſtitious in different 
Parts of Egypt; thoſe of Thebais, whoſe Religion was much 
purer than that of the other Egyptians, are exempt from mar 
of theſe Superſtitions, according to the Account of Poſs 
for they acknowledge not any mortal God, admitting for the 
firſt Principle only the God Cneph, who has no Beginning, 
and is not ſubject to Death; yet even this firſt Principle was re- 
preſented at Dioſpolis under the Figure of a Man, who had 
Plume of Feathers upon his Head, and held in his Hand a Scep- 
tre and a Girdle, and out of his Mouth came an Egg, whence 
ſprung Phta, or the World: But their Superſtition centered 
here, whilſt many Parts of Egypt paid a ſuperſtitious Veneration 
to Animals, and Images of unnatural and-ridiculous Forms. 

It is preſumed that many of the monſtrous Figures under 
which many of the Egyptians repreſented their Gods, were part- 
ly owing to the Reveries of their Philoſophers, who believed 

the Tranſmigration of Souls; or the Product of Imagination of 
Painters ind Sculptures, but principally the Effect of Prieſt- 
craft, and that in the earlieſt Times, as has ) hoon before-men- 
tioned. 

In Imitation of the Egyptian a it is ſuppoſed, {aro 
made a golden Calf in the Wilderneſs; and Jeroboam thole of 

Dan ahd Bethel, and ſet them up there as the Gods who had 
brought them out of the Land of Egypt. 

The Feaſt of the golden Calf is another Thing we | ſhall re- 
mark; Meſes records that when Aaron ſaw it, he built an Al- 
tar before it, and made Proclamation, and ſaid, To-morrow is 
a Feaſt to the Lord. And they roſe up early on the Morrow, and 
offered Burnt Offerings, and brought Peace Offerings : And tht 


People ſat doron to gal and to drink, and roſe up to play. Exodus 
| XXX 
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i Tis highly probable that at this Feaſt they ſacri- 
kced after the Manner of the Egyptians. ' 

Herodotus gives an Account of a ſolemn Feaſt which the Dea 
ple of Egypt celebrated at a Place called Bubeſtis, in Honour of 
A Goddeſs Diana. To her, he ſays, they offer many Sacri- 
kces, and while the Victim is burning, they dance and play 
\ hundred Tricks, and drink more Wine than in the whole 
Year beſide; for there convene hither about 700,000 Men and 
Women, beſides Children; and in another Feaſt of theirs to 
the Goddeſs Jie, they uſed ſuch impure Rites as he did not 
tink lawful to be named. Aaron's Feaſt of the golden Calf 
ems to have been in Imitation of this. 

To the ſame Feaſt and Cuſtom Amos may have a Relation: 
I have born the Tabernacle of Molock and Chiun, your Images. 
Amos V. 26. It being a Cuſtom among the Heathens to carry 
their Idols in Pomp at their publick Feaſts, under portable Ta- 
hernacles, ſuch as even in later Times they called, at Rome, 
Tſe, Vehicula Deorum, Shrines for their Gods. | 

Tis not our Deſign to treat in this Chapter of all the Gods 
whom Egypt worſhipped, moſt of them having been known to 
the Greeks and Romans, who have intermixed, with their Hiſtory, 
Fables which the Egyptians knew nothing of; we ſhall there- 
fore conclude this Chapter with obſerving, that Herodotus ſpeaks. 
ſometimes of eight, and ſometimes of 12 great Gods worſhipped ' 
by the Egyptians. At the Head of their Liſt they put Vulcan 
and Vifia, that is the Fire; then Saturn, Rhea, Ceres, Neth, 
Minerva, the Nile, (or rather the Ocean, for that River was fo / 
called of old) Jupiter, Juno, Mars, Hammon, confounded af- 
terwards with Jupiter, and laſtly, a third Jupiter, ſurnamed 
Uranius, or the celeſtial : After theſe, called great Gods, they 
had an almoſt infinite Number of Demi-Gods, of which we 
ſhall ſpeak occaſionally ; as alſo of 2 main of you _ | 
cular Animals, | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 
of the Gods of the Phenicias, 


4 is an antient Tradition of the Coſmogeny of the 
Phenicians, wrote by Sanchoniathon, and tranſlated by 
| Phile-Biblius in the Reign of the Emperor Hadrian, which 
Fragment was preſerved by Euſebius; but as ſome Objectiom 
are made to its Authority, we ſhall therefore give only a ſhort 
Quotation, and refer the Reader to Euſebius. 

_ « He fays the Principle of the Univerſe is a dark and winh 
Air, or a Wind made of dark Air, and a turbulent Evening 
Chaos: Theſe Things for a long Time had no Bound nor Fi- 
gure, but when this Wind fell in love with his own Principles 
and a Mixture was made, that Mixture was called Defire, c 
Cupid. This Mixture completed was the Beginning of the 
making of all Things, but that Wind did not know its om 
Production; and of this Wind was begotten Mot, which ſome 
call Mud, and of this came all the Seed of this Building, and 
the Generation of the Univerſe. But there were certain Ani- 
mals which had no Senſe, out of which were begotten intelli 
gent Animals, and were called Zopheſanin; that is, the Spies, 
or Contemplators of Heaven, and were form'd alike in the Shape 
of an Egg. Thus ſhone out of Mot the Sun. and the Moon, 
the leſs and greater Stars.” Such, ſays Euſebius, is the Phenicia 
Generation of the World, which baniſhes Divinity, and i intro- 
duces Atheiſm. * 

From the Authority of Banier, and ids Hiſtorians, we 
learn, that the Gods of the Egyptians were adopted by the P- 
nicians; that it ſpread in theſe two Countries much about the 
| ſame Time, and it was propagated by the Phenicians into the 
Eaſt, into the Places inhabited by the Poſterity of Sem, into 
Chaldea, Meſopotamia adjacent, and in the Weſt, where the 
Poſterity of Jos had their Reſidence, that is to ſay, Aſe- 

Mir, 


It is very plain this ridiculous, unintelligible Jargon of Sanch- 
nat bon is borrowed from Maſes's Account of the original Formation 
of the World; and indeed ſo is the general Coſmogeny of all hea- 
then Authors, who have made it ſtill more myſterious, and veiled it 
over with Fable. 


* 8 
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Ainer. One principal Reaſon aſſigned was, that they were the 
irſt who carried on Traffic and Navigation; and ſome Traces of 
them are found in almoſt every Iſland of the Mediterranean. 
Beſide many of the Egyptian Gods, Dagon was one of the 
moſt celebrated Divinities hong the TOO as well as. the 
Philiſtines. | 
The Original of this Word i is very ae Celus (ay 8 1 
chaniathen) had many Sons, among the reſt Dagonz ſo called 
from the Word Dagan, which in the Phenician Language ſigni- 
fes Wheat: As he was the Inventor of the Plough; and taught | 


| Men the Uſe. of Corn for Bread, he was called Arotrius, i. e. 


Jupiter the Plougher, the God of Ahaad, a City of the Philiſtines, 
called by the Greeks Arotos. We hear of this Idol in the Book of 
Judges, Ch. xvi. v. 23. The Lords of the Philiſtines gathered them 
ſelobs together, to offer a great Sacrifice to Dagon, their God; and 
they ſaid, our God hath delivered our Enemies into our Hands. 

Various have been the Conjectures about the Form of this 
Deity : According to fabulous Accounts, he was of the Form 
of a Fiſh upward, and a human Fi igure, from the Thigh down- 
ward; but the Scripture gives us a better Account, 1 Sam. v. 
2, 5- The Philiſtines took the Ark.of God, and brought it inte the 
Hue of Dagon, and ſet it by Dagon. N den they of Aſlidod a- 
roſe early in the Morning, behold Dagon was fallen with his Face 
to the Earth, before the Ark of the Lord! And the Head of Da- 
gon, and both the Palms ef his Hands were cut off, and only the 
dump of Dagon left. Here then is a is 9 and Tren; 
and the Septuag int adds Feet. 

Whatever was his Form, it is certain, he was in high Vene- 
ration in all the Country. of the Phentcians, and his Temples 
were magnificent, 

And, from Lucian, we find, the 8 had adopted the 
Image of Derceto, repreſented by the unnatural Form of half 
Woman, and from the Knees downward, like the Tail of a 
Fiſh; and it is thought by ſome Hiſtorians this occaſioned the 
general Opinion, that Dagon before- mentioned was a Male, 
half Man, and half Fiſh. She was worſhipped i in Arcadia, ad 
had a Temple in the City of Phigale. 

Hence aroſe that abſurd Superſtition, that they durſt not eat 
Fiſh of any Kind, left they ſhould feed on their Deities, or of- 
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| fend them. Aenophon, ſpeaking of the River Cal, PI 

was full of great, tame Fiſhes, which they worſhipped as Gods, 
and would not ſuffer any Hurt to be done to them, or to bi. 
geons, worſhipped under the C haracter of Semiramis, fable 
Derceto's Daughter. 

The Phil. Mines had alſo a God called Cabires, or Cabers, 
worſhipped chiefly at Samothracia, Berithus, and Damaſeu, 
This Name was held fo ſacred among them, that it was deem. 
ed a Crime to make a frequent or common Mention of it.“ 

All Hiſtorians agree, that the Phenicians diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves for Invention and Superſtition, in relation to their Gods; 
ſo that in theſe early Ages, in Time of War, Famine, or any 
public Calamity, they offered Sacrifices to their Gods: 'And 
Bannier informs us, they exceeded other Nations, even thę E. 

Optians, ſo much, that they became as a Model of the Grail. f 


> 5851 


* . 1k 
Other Gods of the Phenicians and Syrians, fone of 
.. which are mentioned in the Scripture on 5. 


Aabasger, or ASHTAROTH; Trams, or A 


ASTARTE was the great Divinity of the Syrians, the Phe- 
nicians, and the Philiſtines. The Learned agree ſhe is the 
 fameas Venus among the Greeks. | 
The Scripture ſtiles her A/btareth;F ind at other Times, the 
Deity, or Abomination of the Zydbnians. Cicero, and other 
Hiſtorians of Pagan Theology, call her the Daughter of Hea- 
ven and of Light. The Prophet Jeremy calls that Goddeſs the 
Queen of Heaven. | In other Places ſhe is Geligned meerly by 
N 
Moreri. | 
' + Phenicia, a Subdiviſion, or Province of 55 ſituated on the 


Levant, on the Confines of 8 to whom theſe Gods were mot 
common or 3 ; | 


ft Judges, ii. 13. 
I This 1 is has agrees to Marte, who, among che Hriam, was 
che Symbol of the Moon. 


\ 
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the Words A ſera, or Afere, or Aſerim, the Woods, or Idol of 
te Groves; becauſe ſhe was worſhi pped in the ſacred Groves 
under that Appellation. : 

According to Cicero, ſhe was born at Tyre i in Syria, and mar- 
ried to Adonis; and that theſe two great Perſonages reign'd in 
Syria, and endeared themſelves ſo much to their Subjects, that 
they were exalted to divine Honours after their Deaths. And | 
3s they believed the Souls of great Men went to reſide in the 
Stars, they concluded this Prince and his Spouſe had taken the 
Sun and Moon for their Reſidence ; and accordingly were wor- 
ſhipped, Adonis as the Sun, and Aſtarte as the Moon; for this 
ſeems very evident, that theſe Luminaries, and the Stars, were 
the firſt Gods of the Pagan World. 

Indeed the fabulous Hiſtory of theſe Deities caſt ſome Obſcu- 
rity on this Relation; but that Hiſtory has not tranſmitted us an 
Account of the Actions whereby they roſe to the Rank of Gods. 
The Fables handed down to us probably bear ſome Alluſion to 
it, and yet the Grounds of theſe Traditions were hiſtorical, but 
had been embelliſhed with ſeveral F ictions, to render their Gods 
the more venerable. We ſhall content ourſelves with obſerv- 
ing in this Place, that | 

Adonis, being paſſionately fond of the Chace, when he was 
one Day hunting, received a Wound from a Boar, of which 
he ſoon expired; the News whereof ſo afflicted A/tarte, alias 
Venus, that ſhe filled. the City with her Cries. To ſooth her, 
divine Honours, and a public Feſtival, were inſtituted to Ado- 
nis, to laſt for eight Days: It began with all the Appearances 
of exceſſive Mourning ; Women ſhaved their Heads, and beat 
their Breaſts, and on the laſt Day of the Feſtival, the Scene 
changed, and they expreſſed ſuch Tranſport of Joy, as if Ado- 
ws had riſen to Life. | 

'Tis undoubtedly to the fame Feſtival, celebrated at e 
that Baruch alludes, Chap. vi. 30, 31. The Priefts of the City 
Jat in their Temples uncover d and ſhaved, and mourning as at a. 
Fraft for the Dead. 

Theecritus ſays, this Feſtival, in Honour of Adonis, was cele- 
rated at Alexandria, and nothing was ſo noble and grand, as 
the Apparatus of this Ceremony. The Siſter of Ptolomy bore 
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the Statue of Adonis herſelf, accompanied with the Women of the 
greateſt Diſtinction in the City, holding in their Hands Baſket 
full of Cakes, Boxes of Perfumes, Flowers, Branches of Trees, 
and the Solemnity was cloſed with other Ladies, bearing rich 
Carpets, with two Beds, embroidered with Gold and Silver, the 
one for Venus, and the other for Adonis; the whole Proceſſion 
marching with the Sound of Trumpets, and all other Inftr- 
ments of Muſic. The ſame Ceremony, according to Man 
bius, diffus'd throughout all Mia. This i is oy alluded 
to by the Prophet Amos, viii. 2. . | 
Harte, after her Deceaſe, was alſo deified, and honoured 


with a peculiar Worſhip; at firſt with Ds afterwards with 


1 impure Rites. 

This Goddeſs was chiefly worſhipped i in the Groves, and be- 
fides them ſhe had her Temples ; the moſt ancient, that of /: 
calon, was dedicated to her, beſides others in the Iſlands of Cy- 
prus and Cytherea ; and to her, *tis faid, TR: rais'd an Altar 
to pleaſe one of his Concubines. 

Aftarte having become the Symbol of the Moon, and Admit 
of the Sun, the Scriptures always join the Worſhip. of Baa, 
who repreſented that Luminary, with that of Aſbtaroth. 

We may alſo note, that the Groves, conſecrated to this Di- 
vinity, were always near the Temple of Baal, and while bloody 


" Sacrifices were preſented to him, delicious Cakes, Liquors, and 


Perfumes, were preſented to her; and on the firſt Day of ever 


Moon, coftly Suppers were prepared for this Goddeſs, and the 


ſame for Adonis. 

To ſhew to what Exceſs their Superſtition towards theſe Idols 
were carried, it ſuffices to mention, that Ahab had 450 Prophets 
or Prieſts of Baal, and that Fezebel, his Spouſe, who introduce 
into Iſrael the Worſhip of Aflarte, had you belonging to that 
Goddeſs, 

The Syrians alſo worſhipped Pan, the Ter aphims, and th 
Golden Calf, in Imitation of the Egyptians; they alſo joined 
themſelves to, or ſet up and made a Covenant with * Baal. Be. 


rith; 1105 alſo * N or Baal. Pbeor, a God 
of 


* Tudges Viii. 33. 
y Baal was a Name fo anciently and ſo generally given w_ Pagan 
; eities, 


if any Were found to diſobey. 
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of the Moabites and Midianites. * And the. People broan to com- 
mit Mhoredoms with the Daughters of Moab. And they called the | 
people unto the Sacrifices of their G ods : And the People did eat, 
aud bow down to their Gods, © "I 

This Idol, which is called by the Septuagint Baal, is menti- 
oned in other Parts of Scripture by other Names. | x 
To underſtand what this God was, we may obſerve, that the. 
Deities of the Greeks and Romans came from the Eaſt; and it is 
a Tradition among the ancient and modern enz that this 
Idol was an obſcene Deity, which may plead Excuſe for not 
tranſiating ſome Paſſages concerning it; and this is agreeable 
to Hoſea, T They went out unto Baal-Peor, and ſeparated themſelves. 
11 their Shame. And it is the Opinion of Jerom, who quotes 
it from ancient Tradition of the Fews, that Baal-Pheor is the, 
Priapus of the Greeks and Romans; and if we look into the vul- 
gar Latin, 1 Kings, xv. 13, we ſhall find it thus rendered, And 
Aſa the King, removed Maacha, his Mother, from being Queen, 
that ſhe might no longer be high Prieſteſs in the Sacrifices of Pria- 
pus. And he deſtroyed the Grove ſhe had conſecrated, and | 
broke the moſt filthy Idol, and burnt it at the Brook Kedron. 
Dr. Cumberland inſiſts, that the Import of the Word Pear, or 
Baal-Phear, is he that ſhews boaſtingly, or publickly, his Na- 
kedneſs. Women, to avoid Barrenneſs, were to ſit on this fil- 
thy Image, as the Source of Fruitfulneſs; for which nm 
and Auguſtine juſtly deride the Heathens. | 
Kemoſp is alſo the ſame as Baal-Peor, as Jerom conceives. 
In Nabo was the Idol Chemoſh conſecrated. Then did Solomon 
Build an high Place for Chemoſh, the Abomination of Moab. f 
The Ammonites were Brethren of the Moabites; both were 
the Children of Loi, the Offspring of his inceſtuous Copula- 
tion with kis Daughters: And the Children of Iſrael were pol- 
luted with their Idolatry, worſhipping Molech, and even offer- 
ing their Children in Sacrifice, which the Laws of Moſes ſtrict- 
ly; prohibited, and threaten'd. they ſhould be Poe with Death, 


The 


Deities, as ſignifying Lord, or Ruler, that Grotins PD the Jews ne- 
ver gave it to the God of 2 
Numbers xxv. 23. 


t Hoſea, ix. 10. 
H 12 > 3h, A 
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The Prophet complains that Solomon went after Aſttaroth, the 
Goddeſs of the Zidonians, and after Milcom, the Abomination of 

the Ammonites, He built an high Place for Chemoſh, and for 
N K. the Abomination of the Children of Ammon, 1 King, 
. 5, 8. And the Prophet Jeremiah taxes the Tribe of Fr 
4h, that they had built the high Places of Tophet, which is in 
the Valley of the Son of Hinnom, to burn their Sons and their 
Daughters | in the Fire, which I commanded them not, neither cane 
it into my Heart, Jer. vii. 31. 
The particular Form of this Idol, _ Matiner of ſacrificing, 
wie ſhall give in the Words of Rabbi Simeon. In his Comment 
upon this Paſſage, he ſays: < All the Houſes of Idols were in 
« the City of Feruſalem, except that of Molech, which was 
* out of the City. Then he aſks how was this Idol made? 
. Anſwer, it was a Statue, with the Head of an Ox, and 
„ Hands ſtretched out, as a Man's who opens his Hands to re- 
< ceive ſomething of another. It was hollow within, and there 
<< were ſeven Chapels rais'd, before which the Idol was erect- 
« ed. He that offer'd a Fowl, or a young Pigeon, went into 
cr the firſt Chapel; if he offered a Sheep, or a Lamb, he went 
< into the ſecond ; if a Ram, into the third ; if a Calf, into the 
< f6urth; if a Bullock, into the fifth; if an Ox, into the ſixth; 
© but he only who offered his Son went into the ſeventh Cha- 
ce pel, and kiſſed the Idol Molecb, as it is written, Heſ. ii. 
Let the Men that ſacrifice kiſs the C Wy 
The Child was placed before the Idol, and a Fire made un- 
der it, till it became red hot; then the Prieſt took the Child, 
and put him into the glowing Hands of Molech, and leaſt the 
Parents ſhould hear his Cries, they beat Drums, and had Va- 
riety of other Inſtruments of Muſic to drown the Noiſe, there- 
fore the Place was called Thoph Thuppim, that ſignifies Drums, 
Tt was alſo called Hinnom, from the Hebrew Word Naham, to 
roar ; or becauſe the Prieſt of Molech ſaid to the Parents, Jeu. 
nelab, it will be of Advantage to you. 5 
Rabbi Behai, on Lev. xvii. 21, ſays, that the Prieſt taught, 
that the Benefit, reſulting from the ſacrificing of Children, was 
the Preſervation of their other Children, and that their own 
Lives Mould be happy. | 3 
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whether Baal was the ſame as Molech, and was worthipped * 
rromiſcuouſly under the Character of Sun and Moon, as ſome 


of the Learned are of Opinion, or as others believe, repreſents 


ed the ſeven Planets, from his ſeven Cells, or Shambers, we 


h2!l not determine. It is notorious, that this Superſtition of 


offering human Sacrifices was much celebrated in Antiquity 

and we learn from Hiſtory, that their Superſtition carried them 
ſo far, as to purchaſe Children for that Purpoſe ; ; and the Mo- 
ther was obliged to attend, without any viſible Emotions of 
Grief, or loſe the Price agreed for it. 

And though ſome Parts of Syria differed in the Fas! (as 
ome made him with Eyes and Wings) and ſometimes varied 
the Name, as the Country, or ſome incidental Circumſtances 
rave Occafion,* they were generally very fond, throughout all 
the Country, of having Idols analogous to thoſe in other Parts 


of Syria. Thus the Prophet taxes Iſrael, Ye have born the Taber- 
nels of your Molech and Chiun, your Images : The Star of 


yur God, hich ye made to yourſelves.* 


The Cutheans, whom Salmanazar ſent to re-people Samaria, - 
after the Diſperſion of the Tribes, brought thither ſeveral of their 


Idols. The Men of Cuthea Nergel, and the Men of Havath, 


made Afima,4+ and the Avites made Nibbaz and Tartah, but 
thoſe of Sephervaim burnt their Children in the Fi ire to Adrane- - 


lch and Anamelech.f | 

Nergel was probably the facred Fire, el * the an- 
cient Perfians, or Fountain of Fire, which the Word ſigni. 
fes. Aſina was probably the ſame as Pan amongft the Egyptians, 


the Nibbaz of the Avites, the ſame as Nebo ; ;  Tartak was the 


ſame as the Typhon among the Egyptians. _ 


Beſides: theſe, there was another Baal mentioned, 1 mean 
Baalzebub, or, as the Greeks ſpell it, Beelzebub, the God of the 


leronites, which ' ſignifies the God Fly, or Prince of Flies ; 
Baal ſignifying God, and Zebub in the Hebrew ſignifies a Fly. 
Po they ſacrificed de rage to N God, and Abaxiab ſent 


Mel : 


Amos, v. 26. 

i 4/ima, under the Figure of a He-Goat. 

Ada and Hana are but — Sirnames to Molechb; Alva lig 
Wing magnificent, and 'Haza, to hear NN fach - Bpithers the 
Gertiles honoured their cruel Gods. 
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nations of the Fetus, eſpecially of the 1/rachites, who. _ followed? 


of Grandeur, in the moſt northern Parts of Syria, afterward 
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Meſſengers to enquire whether he ſhould recover of his Diſaky 
vrhich Elijah reproved, ſaying, 1s there no God in Iſrael, that 4 
£9 10 enquire of Baalzebub, the God of Ekron, or Acron,*.” 

This Godgwas held greatly in Deriſion, and the Evangelif 
called him the Prince of Devils, Matt. xii. 24. y 

Monſieur Jurieu ſays, he is the ſame with Pluto of the Gal 
and Romans, the Prince of the infernal. Gods ; not a Goda 
Jupiter, whom they accounted a benign Spirit, but as a malig 
nant and miſchievous one, as a Prince of wicked Spirits; wp | 
on which Principles, the Jes accuſe our Saviour with A ing 
out Devils by the Prince of Devils. +08 

The Scriptures make mention of the Gods of Ea ia 
Avia, and Seir, whoſe Worſhip make a Part of the Abe ö 


the Superſtitions of Jerobbam. 38 
| Beſides theſe, the Gods of Tadmir and Palmyra, once: City? 


ſubjected to the Romans by the Emperor aua long fince4] 
Place of great Deſolation. 46Y 

Belus was their principal Deity, as they worſhipped 1 
Sun. The ſtately Edifice erected in Honour of this Galli 
was 660 Feet e adorned with Pilaſters within and with / 
out to the Number of 62 on each Side, with an Inſc -iption 4 
implying, that Titus Aurelius Heliodorus offered and conſecratel f 


at his own Expence, to Anglibolus and Madachbelus this Maia 
. and ſmall Silver Statue, for the Preſervation of himſelf, and 


Fit We 
Me have dwelt ſomewhat hors on the Gods of the: Syrians 
in order to explain ſome Parts of Scripture: For a more. parti 
cular Account, ſee Monſieur Bannier of Mythologys, Val II. 
and Mr. Millar's Hiſtory of Paganiſin, Vol. I. 1 

We ſhall here obſerve, that the Idolatry of the Phil; "liner ö 
not uniform, and though Aforeth was their great Divinity 
they had others in different Cities. Dagon was tranſported ill 
the Iſland of Crete to Aſoth; and thoſe of Aſcalon worſhipped 
Derceto ; thoſe of Ekron, Baalzebub ; thoſe of Biblos, Tamm 


* 2 Kings, ii. 3. we. 4 
. + William Lord Halifax's Account, mentioned i in the Pho phat] 
Tranſadtions, 1695. n 
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ns, which have been already ſpoken of. And beſides, their 
urnach, or Marnas, was worſhipped at Gaza, a large City. 
here he had a Temple, and Games and e- nen were 
elebrated to his Honour. 

The Carthaginians adopted Gods of their a but ex- 
eeded perhaps any in Cruelty; for when vanquiſhed by Aga- 
hecles, King of Sicily, they conceived, that their God, Jupiter 
atialis, was angry with them: To appeaſe him the better, 
hey facrificed to him at once 200 Sons of Noblemen. This 
dol repreſented Moloch. | | 0g. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Gods of the Chaldeans and Babylonians. B 


HE Chaldeans, according to antient Hiſtory, appear to have 
been infected with Idolatry, ſoon after the Diſperſion which 
ucceeded the Confuſion of Babel. | 

The Chaldeans firſt remarked the Motion of the Stars, and 
aid a ſuperſtitious Worſhip to them. 

And in this Country the Adoration of Fire, and Sabiſm, had 
ts Riſe, The City Urr was infected with it even in the Time 
f Abraham, who on that Account relinquiſhed the Place; and 
he Teraphims, of which we have already ſpoken, may be reck. 
ned in the Number of their ancient Divinities. 

They ran into Judicial Aſtrology, and the Belief of 2 fatal 

eceſſity: Hence their Credulity towards Aſtrologers and Sooth- 
ayers, who amuſed them with vain Predictions, of which 2 

rophet upbraids them, Iſaiab xlvii. 12, 13. 
Beſides their natural Gods, the A* Moon, and Stars, . 
haldeans had their animated Gods; that is, their firſt Kings, 
nd great Men. Babylon, the 3 was characterized by 
he Prophet, the Land of Idol. 
Belus was their firſt and principal Divinity of this Kind. The 
Temple he had at Babylon was incomparably rich and magnifi- 
ent; as would be too tedious, iſ not incredible to mention. 

| ys : EK : Aero- 


* Laial xliv. 9, 20. 52 
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Merodach, the Prophet mentions as one of their Deities; and 
Theodore was of Opinion, that he was an ancient King of the 
Chaldeans, and that he was deified, and an Idol erected on Ac- 
count of his Merit.“ 

Nebo, or Nabo, is alſo mentioned as 2 great Divinity of Bu- 
Jakes, > There was indeed a Mountain and Town in the Coun- 
try of the Moabites that went by that Name; but from the 
Scripture it is plain, one of their Idols bore that Appellation; 
and it is highly probable, that the Worſhip of this falſe Deity 
having been tranſported into the Country of the Moabites, they 


gave his Name to one of the Towns, and to the Mountain 
where he was worſhipped. St. Ferom ſays, the Etymology of 


his Name fignifies one who preſides over Prophecy: The Chal- 
deans therefore held him in high Eſteem, and even joined Nel 
to the Names they gave to other of their Kings, Deities, &. 
as Nabo Naſſar, Nabo-Palaſar, and Nabuchadonozar. 0 
The Men of Babylon made Succoth Benoth. f This Term 
ſignifies the Tents of the Virgins, in which they proſtituted 
_ themſelves to Strangers. Herodotus and Strabo mention, that 
Wives, as well as Virgins, were obliged to proſtitute themſelves 
once in their Life-time for a Piece of Money, which was given 
do the Prieſts, and by them, as they 2 — to a 
Uſe. 
It may ſeem a Digreflion, but there are ſome other Deities 
- leſs known, and what is meant by them not ſo univerſally a- 
greed on,. which deſerve Mention before we paſs to the Perfian 
Idolatry, as thoſe in Iſaiab Ixv. 11. But ye are they that forſale 
the Lord; that forget my holy Mountain ; that prepare a Table fir 
that Troop (Le Gad) and that furniſh the Drink-Offerings. To that 
Number in the Hebrew (Le Mini, or to Meni) the Septuagint 
Verſion may be thus rendered: You, who have forſaken me, 
cc and forgot my holy Mountain; you prepare a Table 


« (T6 Sepevio) for the Devil; and fill a Mixture (71 TV") 
| it to 
According to Moreri; ; a: who was the Son of Evel. Mi. 
redach, and ſucceeded his Father, as the great Kin of the Chaldzes, 
and Babylon, in the Year of the World 3495, in the 55th Ohmpiad, 
ſoon after dethroned him, and placed Darius on the Throne. 

t They repreſented this Goddeſs under the Figure of a Hen and 
Chickens. | 
+ Compare Baruch vi. 43, with Fer. xxix. 23. 
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« Fortune, and ſacrifice upon it.” The Vulgar Latin thus; 
Qui ponitis Fortunes Menſam, & libatis ſuper eam: "vom fet | 
up a Table to Fortune, and ſacrifice upon it. 

Among the Hebrews, Gad ſignified Good-Fortune ; that j is, 
the Star and Genius that preſided over happy Births. When 
Zilbah bare Jacob a Son, Leah ſaid, Ba- gad, a Troop cometh. 
The ancient Paraphraſts, Jonathan and Onkeles, read the happy 
Star, or good Fortune is come: As to Meni, ſome conceive it 
ſignifies to tell or reckon, and that it denotes a certain Number of 
Stars, or the ſeven Planets ; and Hiſtory mentions, that in Car- 
menia, in many Places there is the Temple of Menis-Pharnaces, 
where great Devotion is paid to this Deity; where they pre- 
pare ſumptuous Feaſts, and pour out mixed. Wine and Drink- 
Offerings, and even pinch their F amilies, rather than ſtint their 
Superſtitions. 

Another Idol is the God Shach, or Sheſhach. . Tis conceiv- 
ed, that Babylon was fometimes called She/hach, by the Name of 
this Idol, in whoſe Honour they kept a F <ftival for five Days 
together. 

Another Deity is the Mahuzzim, of which Daniel ſpeaks, 
Chapter xi. Ver. 37, 38, 39. Neither ſhall he regard the God 


of his Fathers, nor the Deſire of Women, nor regard any God; 


for he ſhall magnify himſelf above all: but in his Eſtate ſhall he 
honour the Gods of his Forces; in the Hebrew, Mahuzzim. Theſe 
Deities were peculiarly worſhipped by the Soldiers; and they 
looked on them as their Guardian and Defence. f And the 
Worſhip of theſe Deities probably was the Foundation and 
Occaſion of Saints and Angels being worſhipped under the Idea 
of Guardians ; ; according to Jof- Mee, Mr. Pool's Notes, &c. 
And from hence it ſpread itſelf into Perſia, and other Eaſtern 
_ See Sir Jſaac Newton's Paraphraſe on this Paſſage of 
al. | | 


A a 2 CHAP. 


5 Comma Jeremiah xxv. 15, 26, with Jer. Ii. 41. 

T The Word Mahuzzim is Plural in Hebrew; and Sir Iſaac Na- 
ton takes them to be à Sort of trivial Deities, or ſacred Stones, placed 
by the Way Side, to which Paſſengers __ Reverence, as they ſtill 


do in Popiſb Countries, 


15s Of PAGANISM. 
CHAP. V. 
of the Idolatry of the PeRSLANS. 


Pes is a Kingdom of Aſia, extending 2 Eaſt to wa 
from the River Indus to the Tygris. The Perſians and Ch]. 
deans being very ancient, and even forming ſome Kind of Con- 
mon- wealth in a little Time after the Deluge, it may be proper 
to explain their Idolatry ; eſpecially, as it may ſerve to illuſ. 
trate and confirm what has been ſaid of the Worſhip of the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, c. 
The learned Dr. Prideaux gives this Account of the Religi- 
on of the Perſians. The Sabians worſhipped the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, per Sacella, that is, by Tabernacles; and afterwards | 
by Images. By their Tabernacles, they meant the Orbs then- 
ſelves, in which the Intelligencies had their Habitations; and 
therefore, when they paid their Devotion to any of them, they 
directed their Worſhip toward the Planet, in which they ſup- 
poſed he dwelt; but theſe Orbs, by their Riſing and Setting, 
being as much under the Horizon as above, they were at a Lok 
how to addreſs to them in their Abſence. To remedy this, 
they had Recourſe to the Invention of Images, in which, after 
their Conſecration, they thought theſe Intelligencies, or inferi- 
or Deities, to be as much preſent by their Influence ; and that 
all Addreſſes to them were made as effectually before the one, 
as before the other: And thus was the Beginning of Imagt- 
Morſbip among them. To their Images were given the Names 
of the Planets they repreſented, which were the ſame they are 
ſtill called by; and hence it is, that we find Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana, to be firſt ranked 
in the Polytheiſm of the Ancients; for they were their firſt Gods. 
After this a Notion obtaining, that good Men, departed, hada 
Power with God to mediate and intercede for them; they deified 
many of thoſe whom they thought to be ſuch : And hence the 
Number of their Gods increaſed in the idolatrous Times of the 


World.“ * 
There 


Connection of the Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, Pan 
I. P. 177, 179. 
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There was great Diverſity in the Sentiments and Worſhip 
of different Sets, The Magians, who had their Original in 
the ſame Eaſtern Countries, abominating all Images, worſhip- 
ped God only by Fire: Others looked on the Sun as the Cen- 
ter of Light and Heat, and therefore a Deity beneficent, -and 
worthy of their firſt and principal Homage, as ſtretching forth 
his Rays every where, over Earth and Seas. 

From this ancient idolatrous Worſhip, many Places took 
their Names; as Henſbemeſb, the Fountain of the Sun, 7205. 
xv. 7. And Hirſbemeſb, the City of the Sun, Joh. xix. 41. 
And from the Worſnhip of the Sun toward the Eaſt, mentioned 
in Ezekiel viii, 16, aroſe the Cuſtom in ſome Chriſtian Churches 
to worſhip Eaſtward, which Pope Les condemned as Superſti- 
tion.“ And that as Fire was in theſe Reſpects an Emblem of 
the Sun, they ſhould pay Veneration to it. 

Hence, probably, they differed in the Manner of their ganz- 
fices from the Cuſtom in other Nations, refuſing to burn any 
Part of their Sacrifice; for as they eſteemed Fire an Emblem 
of the Deity, they did not think it lawful to conſume any Part 
of their Sacrifice with it, leſt they ſhould thereby offend the 
Deity: But their chief Doctrine was, that there were two Prin- 
ciples, one, which was the Cauſe of all Good, and the other, 
the Cauſe of all Evil; that the former is repreſented by Light, 
the other by Darkneſs; and that from a Compoſition of theſe 
two, all Things in the World were made. Some of them 
ne, contended, that the good God only was eternal ; and that the 
gt other was created; that Darkneſs being the trueſt Symbol of 
Nes the evil God, and Light the trueft Symbol of the good Deity, 
are they therefore always worſhipped him before Fire, as being the 
er, Cauſe of Light; and before the Sun, as being, in their Opini- 
ced on, the perfecteſt Fire, and cauſing the moſt perfect Light. And 
d, for this Reaſon, in all their Femples, they had Fire continu- 
da ally burning on Altars, erected for that Purpoſe. Before thefe 
1ed ſacred Fires they offered up all their public Devotions 3 and 


the their private Deyotions before their private Fires in their own 
he Houſes. 1 

| The 
rc = 
art 7 Shemeſb, i in Hebrew, is the Wai for the Sun. 


* Sermon VII. De Nattvitate. 
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The before - mentioned Author informs us, that i in the Pinie of 
Donis lobe, appeared in Perſia the famous Prophet of the. Mia. 
gians, whom the Perſians call Leratuſb, and the Greeks, Zoroaftre, 
ſaid to be the greateſt Impoſtor that ever appeared in the World, 

except Mabomet; and had all the Craft and enterpriſing Bold- 
neſs of that Arab; and was alſo ſkilled in all the Learning of 
the Eaſt, in the Jeruiſb Religion, and in the Books of the ſacred 
Writings then extant, *Tis generally ſaid of him, that he had 
been a Servant to one of the Prophets of IJſrael; hence con- 
ceived to be a Few, and a Contemporary with Daniel, who 
lived till the Time of Cyrus. He did not undertake to propa- 
gate a new Religion, but to reform the old one of the Magi- 
ans, which had been for many Ages paſt the ancient Religi 
on of the Medes. The principal Reformation he made in it 


was, that there was one ſupreme Being, independent, and ſelf- 


exiſting from Eternity ; that under him were Angels of Light, 

and Angels of Darkneſs; and that theſe two made all Things; 
and that they continue at perpetual Variance, and will do ſo to 
the End of Time; that one being the Author of Good, and 
the other of Evil, the good Angel will be then rewarded, and 
the bad puniſhed; and that after this, they ſhall remain for 
ever ſeparated, and Good and Evil be no more mixed together, 
All the Remainder of that Se, which is now in Perſia and 
Fudea, do without any Variation, after ſo many Ages, hold the 
ſame Tenets to this Day. 

Another Reformation C made in the Religion of the Magi Was, 
that he cauſed Fire-Temples to be built wherever he came; not 
that they worſhipped the Fire, but God in the Fire. Zoroafires 
feigned his being taken up into Heaven, but did not preſume 
to have ſeen God, but that he heard him ſpea+ out of the Midi 
of a great, and moſt bright Flame of Fire; and therefore taught 
his Followers that Fire was the trueſt Shechinah of the Divine 
Preſence; and ordered them ftill to direct all their Worſhy, 
firſt toward the Sun, which they called MY THRA, and next 
towards their ſacred Fires. 

We ſhall paſs by many other Particulars lating to, and 


mentioned by Zoroa/tres, — the Curious to the ſeveral 
| Authors 


+ Prid:aux's Connection, Part I. p. 211, to 227. 


Authors mentioned below 1 and ſhall 457 add a few other In- 
ſtances concerning the Superſtition of the Per/ians. | 

In the Period of Time we are now ſpeaking of, Quintus 
Curtius giving an Account of the March of Dariuss Army, 
ſays, The Fire, which they called eternal, was carried before 
« them on Silver Altars; the Magi came after it, ſinging 
« Hymns, after the Perſian Manner; 365 Youths, clothed in 
« Scarlet, followed, according to the Number of the Days in 
« the Year, as the Perftans reckon it. & And the ſame Author 
« brings in Darius conjuring his Soldiers by the Fire, as the 
6c orincipal Deity of their Country, or rather Medium by which 
© the Deity was worſhipped ; I therefore conjure you, ſays he, 
« by the Gods of our Country, by the eternal Fire on the Altar, 
« and by the Shining of the Sun, which riſes in my Ts 
« by the eternal Cyrus, Ec. 

Strabo ſays, «There are great Incloſures wins the Perfi- 
« ans keep perpetual Fires, and where they daily reſort to ſay 
« certain Prayers, which laſt about an Hour, ſtanding with a 
« Bundle of Rods in their Hands, .and a Mitre upon their 
« Heads, This is en at the nm of en an 
& Amanus,” || 

Strabo alſo mentions, << that they had fo great a Respect to 
« the Fire, that if one had blown upon it, or thrown any dead 
« Thing, or Dirt, upon it, they were puniſhed with Death.” 
This furious Zeal for their Fire-Temples continued even to the 
tourth or fifth Century, after Chriſtianity was publiſhed to the 
World; for Theodoret tells us, © that a certain Biſhop in Per/ia, 
named Audus, through an indiſcreet Zeal, burnt one of their 
* Temples; and Iſdegerdes, King of Perſia, being inform 
thereof by the Magians, commanded him firſt to rebuild it, 
ich he refuſing, the King threatened to demoliſh the Chriſ- 


« tian Churches, and ordered Audus to be killed; and a moſt 


« terrible Perſecution of the Chriſtians enſued.” 
Horſes were dedicated to the Sun by the Per fans, ; yea, fans 
times ſacrificed to him, 


Finally, | 


+ Dr. Prideaux, or . H hals Book, entitled, De Religione Je- 

terum Perſarum. Bedford's Scrip, Chronology, : 
Curtius, Lib. III. Cap. 3. 

| Geogr, Lib. 17. ä 
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Finally, we ſhall add the Teſtimony of Herodatus. &«: thug 
cc found, ſays he, this to be the Religion of the Perſians; they 
4 do not erect Altars, or ſet up Images, but go to the Toy! 1 
ce of the higheſt Hills, and there ſacrifice Victims to Jupiim 
« fo they call the whole Circuit of the Heavens; they facuifighd 1 
« to the Sun, and to the _ to Fire, n and i 1 4 


CHAP. VE 


Of the Gods of the Arabians, Scythians, E hiophl 
ans, Germans, and of the ancient Gauls, Spas 
ards, and Carthaginians. O v5 


＋ H E Arabian Deities, according to 05 __ 
|= were called Duſares, and gave Name both to a Mount, 
and People called Duſareans. The Homerites, a celebrated i 
tion of Arabia, were circumciſed, which Cuſtom they prob 
derived from their Patriarch {/mael ; they ſacrificed to the vm 
Moon, and Demons. Notwithſtanding ſuch their Idolatry I 
Herodotus ſays, no People in the World kept their F ait | 
Promiſe, ſo punQually as the Arabians.F _— 
The Scythians 4 worſhipped Jupiter, whom they call Pu | 
pæus, and his Wife, Tellus; and hence it appears,” hf 
had borrowed their Idea of him from the Perfians, and that nll 
' was the ſame as Cælus. They worſhipped alſo the Stars, the 1 
Earth, the Water, and the other Elements; and according Wl 
the beſt Authorities, were extremely ſuperſtitious in many of the I 
Rites, and very fond of their Aſtrologers, or Soothſayers. 9 
The Ethiopians, Strabo ſays, for the moſt Part believed ing 
one immortal God, who is the Cauſe of all Things; and E 
mortal Deity, unknown, and without Name: They moſt do 
8 monly look upon their BenefaQtors, and Men of Quality, * 
1 A vaſt Country, extending inelf thro! a great Part of = | 
Europe, in former Times. 3 

|  $ See Monifaucen's Antiquities, 3 
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ods. They believed alſo, that Kings were the Guardians and 
onſervators of all others. 

Among the Inhabitants under the Torrid Zone, chere were 
me indeed who would not acknowledge one immortal God, 
d were ſaid to hate the Sun; n when i it ns it e 
d torments them. WT 

The People of Meroe worttippel Hereules, Pan and Jia, to- 
ther with ſome other barbarous Deities. 

The Gods of the Germans, according to Julius Caxfar, were 
> other than the Gods they ſaw, and received ſome Benefit 
om; as the Sun, Moon, Fire, c. Voffius tells us, they wor- 
ipped Mars, as the ſame with the Sun. Tacitus relates, that 
fercury was another of their principal Gods; and that they ſa- 
ifced to him, as well as to Mart, human Victims. They 
d alſo their Hercules, whom they looked on as the God of 
attles. Tacitus adds, as the Opinion of the Suevians, from 
> Magnitude of the celeſtial Bodies, that the Gods cannot 
confined within Walls, or be repreſented in any human Form. 
hey conſecrated Woods and Groves, and called theſe ſecret 
laces (which they never looked upon dut with eng 2 
e Names of their Gods. 

Divination, by Birds and Kam they obſerved more chant any 
der Nation; and cheir en by En W _— 
d inaccurate. 

They likewiſe adored Hertha, ir is, . Mother 8 
dd believed ſhe interpoſes in the Affairs of Mankind. And, 
aking of their Myſteries, Tacitus ſays, there is a Wood in an 
and of the Ocean, which none are allowed to come near but 
e Prieſt, who pretends to know when the Goddeſs is in her 
tthdrawing-Room, and follows her Chariot, drawn by Cows, 
th great Veneration. Theſe were grand Feſtival-Days, and 
ſerved with great Solemnity, and the Acclamations of the 
ublic; and for that Time, no Armour for War was worn, but 
fect Peace and Tranquillity ſubſiſted. ? 


The Germans had firſt their Irmenſuel, who was lovked up⸗ 
| 18 ſome as ans and by others, as the God Aars. 


HE + - | Chrodo 
I Men(faucon, Vol. IV. p. 250. 


Chrodo was another of their Gods, whom Henry Clriſia 
and Heninius mention to be worſhipped in the Form of an old 
Man, with his Head bare, and a Fiſh under his Feet. Some 
are of Opinion this was Saturn, of whom there are many fas 

bulous Stories. ; 

Another of their Deities was ' Bufterichus, the Status of whom 
is ſtill to be ſeen in the Citadel of Count Schwartzembourg, call- 
ed Sonderſbuſa: It is made of a Kind of unknown Metal; he 
holds his Right-Hand on his Head, and his Left reſts on his 
3 

Samuel Groſſer, in his Hiſtory of W printed at Lab. 
in Folio, 1714, gives us the Figures of many other of their 
Deities; as of Prono, the God of Juſtice; Trivia, or Dian; 
Suantouith, or the Sun; and Sitwa, or Venus, Efc. 

We are not a little obliged to Cæſar for what he has lf us. 
concerning the Religion of the antient Gauls; moſt Part of 
which is confirmed by ſeveral Monuments of Antiquity. Other 
Monuments are frequently dug up, which furniſh us with many 
notable Things, that concern the Gods of that Nation, which 
Czſar has taken no Notice of. 

Cæſar tells us, that the whole Nation of the Gauls were Heuck 

addicted to Idolatry and Superſtition, and therefore, that ſuch 
of them as were viſited with any dangerous Diſeaſe; or engaget 
in War, ſacrificed human Victims, or vowed an Oblation of 
themſelves, uſing in ſuch Sacrifices the Miniſtry of the Druid. 
And they were of Opinion, that their Gods would not be ap- 
peaſed without 1 the Life of one * for = hoy an. 
other. 
They worſhipped chiefly the God — and had pet 
Number of his Images among them, looking on him as the In- 
ventor of all Arts, the Guide to all Travellers, and the moſt 
afiſting of all the other Gods! in Merchandize, and getting of 
Money. 

Next to Mercury they a Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Minerva and of theſe had much the ſame Opinion' as other 
Nations had. Apolle, they thought, was the God that cured 


Diſeaſes; Minerva the Inventor of Arts and Manufactures; . 
1444.1 | 8 


+ Mongfaucvn's Antiquities, Vol. IV. p. 262. 
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and that Jupiter had the Empire of Heaven: That Mars pre- 
ſded in War; thence, when they undertook War, they vowed 
to offer him the Spoils ; in the Obſervance of which they were 
ſuperſtitiouſly ſtrict. | 

The Gauls boaſted of their doing deſcended from Diſpater, 
or Pluto; and this they pretend to have learnt from the Druids. 
Upon this Account it was, that they reckoned their Tune rather 
by Nights than Days. | 

With regard to human Victims, Dionyſus Halicarnaſſous ſays, 
that the Gauls offered them, in his Time, to Saturn. 

It is commonly thought, that Mercury, whom Cæſar makes 
the chief God of the Gault, was the ſame with Theutates, men- 
tioned by Lacan, as the Word ſeems to border upon the Term 
Thoth, which was the Mercury of the Egyptians. And probably 
his being repreſented as the Friend to Riches, made his Wor- 
ſhip greatly in Vogue, and his Devotees numerous. One of 
the Inſcriptions at Adetz runs thus f | 


Mercurio Negotiator Sarum. 


On te Image found at Beauvais, Mercury is repreſent- 
ed with a Beard, habited in a Robe reſembling the Roman Pa- 
bulamentum: In his Right-hand he holds. a LOO: and in wo 
Left a Caduceus, but without Wings. | 

| An ancient Altar at Metz has this Inſcription: 


4% Herculius, the younger Auguſtus, dedicated this Altar 
« to the moſt holy God Mercury.” 


With many others to the fame Purpoſe, 3 Fo 
at The Apollo of the Gauls was worſhipped, as is ſuppoſed by : 
t- Hiſtorians, under the Name of Belenus ; but their Opinions 
: vary as to his being worſhipped under the Character of the 

Sun, 
As to the Hercules of the Gaul; ; this Deity chi repreſented 
d in a Lion's Skin, with a Club in his Right-hand, a Quiver 
r hanging, and a Bow bent in his Left-hand. They alſo made 
d him a hrs: ers. a great Multitude of Men, chained toge- 
, - Bb2 5 the 


1 Numi Jos Alina, ex Voto. 
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ther by the Ears, with fine: Chains compoſed of Gold and An-. 
ber ; 2 what. yet is more ſurpriſing, the Painter, not know. 


ing where to faſten the End of his Chain, bares a Sole, and 
faſtens it to Hercules's Tongue. 

Vulcan, an Image that was dug up in the Cathedral Church 
of Paris, at the Interment of the Archbiſhop of that City, i in 
the Year 1711, was habited in the ſame. Manner as he is upon 
Roman Monuments, with a Tunic; a Hammer, defaced with 


Time, in one Hand, and in the other a Pair of Pincers: On 


his Head is a Bonnet; and it is preſumed, that the Gauls learnt 
this Part of their Worſhip of Vulcan. from the Romans. Mur 
other Images and Inſcriptions confirm this Suppoſition. 
We ſhall conclude our Account of the Religion of the anci- 
ent Gauls by ſome. Accounts from Strass. fi. 


Strabo takes: Notice, that they kad three ſeveral O of 


Prieſts, who- were held in ſuperſtitious Veneration, viz. their 
Bards, Vates, and Druids. The firſt were Singing-Men and 
Poets; the ſecond were the Prieſts, who ſacrificed, and ſtudied 
Nature; the third ſtudied both Nature and Ethics. They were 
accounted {tri Obſervers of Juſtice, and all Affairs in Diſpute 
were decided by them, when juſt ready to be determined by the 
Sword: And they apprehended, as the Number of their Druid 
encreaſed, the Earth produced its Fruits in greater Abundance. 
Not only the Druids, but the reſt of the Gauls, imagined, 
that the World, and the Souls of Men, were incorruptible, but 
that there will be a Tims, when Fire and "ane" thro pre- 
vail. 

Among the ſacred Rites of he 9 3 were none more 
celebrated than that they uſed of the Miſletoe of Oak. 
believed this Tree was choſen by God himſelf. The Miſletoe 
was what they found but ſeldom ; whenever therefore they met 
with it, they fetched it with great Ceremony; and did it on 
the 6th Day of the Moon, with which Day they began both 
their Months and their Years. They gave a Name to this Shrub, 
denoting, that it had the Virtue of healing all Diſeaſes, They 
ſacrificed Victims to this Tree, believing that, by its Virtue, 
the barren were made fruitful. They looked upon it likewiſe 
as a Preſervative againſt all Poiſons. Thus do ſeveral Nati- 

| ; - ons 
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ons of the World place their Religion in che een * 
Trifles 

The Druids were allo nails fuparſiitious in pr to. 
the Herb Selago, which they reckoned a * 2 ſore 
Eyes, and almoſt all Misfortunes. 

Another Herb, called Samotis, which thiy 1220554 had 2 
Virtue to prevent Diſeaſes among Cattle, they were very cere - 
monious about gathering. The Perſon was obliged to be clad 
in white, and was not ſuffered to handle it; and the Ceremony 


vos preceded by a Sacrifice of Bread and Wine. 


The Druids had another Superſtition among them, in regard: 


to their Serpents Eggs, which they ſuppoſed were formed of the 


Saliva of many. of thoſe Creatures, at a certain Time of the 
Moon: Theſe they looked upon as a fare e ol getting 
Advantage over their Enemies. | 

Theſe, with many other ridiculous Paolerien, were impoſed 
en the credulous People, as they were very fond of Divination. 

Pagan Superſtition continued in Gaul down to the fifth Cen- 
tury; for Gregory, of Tours, in his Memoirs of the Life of 
bimplicius, obſerves, that they carried into their Fields and Vine- 
yards, the Idol Cybele, for the Preſervation of the Fruits of the 
Earth; and that their Idolators marched before the Statue, with 
Singing and Dancing ; that this holy Man, touched with a Senſe 
of their Impiety, put up a Prayer to Heaven; whereupon the 
Oxen which drew the Cart ſtood ſtill, which they endeavoured 
in vain to move by laſhing, and the Idol fell down; where- 
upon 400 of the Multitude ſaid, if ſhe was a Goddeſs, ſhe 
would raiſe herſelf, upon which they ſacrificed another Victim; 
but it having no Effect, they were convinced of the Impiety, 
and became Chriſtians. | 

The Spaniards agreed with the Gauls in many Things that 
concerned Religion; as to their peculiar Superſtitions we have 


no certain Account. 


The Lu/itanians, who are now the Portugueze, Strabo writes, 
were ſuperſtitiouſly nice in their Sacr.fhces, and vay curious in 
obſerving the Entrails of their Victims. 

They facrificed to their God Mars He-Goats, Horſes, and 
Captives ; they likewiſe offered Hecatombs of every Kind, af- 
ter the Manner of the Greeks. Strabo 

+ Montfaucon's Antiquities, Vol. IV. 


Strabo ſays, the Natives of Gallicia worſhipped no Gods at 
all; but the Inhabitants of the Northera Parts. err an 
anonymous Deity at F en dancing whole Nights, with 
their Families, before it. 

The Gadilanians, who were Inhabitants of Cadiz, works. 

ped Hercules, built him Temples, and offered Sacrifices to him; 

as many Inſcriptions, ſince found in Spain, confirm. The ; 
Gods of the Carthaginians were brought from Phenicia, and 


were'much the ſame with thoſe of Tyre and Sydon 3 but Hiſ. ; 
torians ſay, this Country adopted other Superſtitions than what » 
they had learnt of the Phænicians; for beſides the Worſhip of a 
Saturn, they ſacrificed their own Children. Another of their : 
1 Deities was Juno, venerated as their peculiar Patroneſs. The , 
Carthagiians ſacrificed Sheep to her; and they were ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed for their Fondneſs of this Idol, that Carthage was call - . 
ed Junonia. They alſo worſhipped Urania, or Celeſtis, by } 
which they underſtood Venus; and St. Auſtin ſays, for this Rea- f 
ſon, in Proceſsof Time, Carthage was called Venus. Jupiter, 
Apollo, and Æſculapius, were among their Deities ; for the laſt 5 
of which they had a peculiar Veneration. Beſides theſe, they c 
had Dido, called Eliza; and Anna, the Siſter of Dido, alſo. , 
The Goddeſs Nehallenia, not known in Hiſtory till the 5th A 
of January, 1647, when an Eaſt-wind blowing very hard in 4 
a Creek in Zealand, and driving the Sea to the oppoſite Coaft, * 
leſt naked the Sen, where ſome ancient Ruins were perceived, 
that probably for many Ages had been covered by the Sea; and 4 
among the Rubbiſh were found Altars, Urns, Vaſes, Statues, th 
and Baſs-Reliefs, and, among others, this Goddeſs, with In- l. 


ſcriptions; declaring her Name; and that ſhe was s invoked by 
Sailors, for en, and Succeſs i in n Sc.“ | 
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Of the Idolatry of the SAXONS,- or antient Barrons, 


AMONG theſe, Ignorance and a bad ſo greatly 


prevailed, as to diveſt them of the Knowledge of God, 


nch the Works of Nature did ſo plainly point out. They 
made themſelves Idols, worſhipped them, and offered Sacrifices 


to them; yea, they worſhipped Plants, Woods, and Trees; 


and were ridiculouſly fond of aſtrological Preſages, and others 
much more abſurd; ſuch as the Neighing of Horſes, the Flight 


and Noiſes of Birds, the Sight of an Owl, &c. Theſe were made 


the frequent Grounds of their predicting future Events. 

Joſephus tells us of a German Soldier, who preſaged, that 
Herod Agrippa would be King, by an ras une over his 
Head. 

Their general Method of predicting was by caſting of 1 
by cutting little Pieces of Sticks from Fruit- bearing Trees, 
ſquared, and carved, with Characters upon them, which their 
Pagan Prieſt, after many Invocations to their Gods, caſt, at 
Adventure, on a white Cloth, ſpread abroad; and according to 
the Fall of theſe Lots, they judged of their good or evil For- 


tune, 


diverſe, and in many Peculiarities differed from the Romans; 
though ſome Authors repreſent chem in ſeveral material In- 
ſtances analogous, either in Name, Form, or Properties attrl- 
buted to them. Of all their Deities, they appropriated ſeven to 
the Days of the ages, 2 


The 2 of the Sun. 


The firſt and | -ptincipal Object of their Adoration was the 


Idol of the Sun. This Idol was placed in a Temple, and there 
adored and ſacrificed to; believing, that the Sun in the Firma- 
ment did with, or in this Idol, correſpond and co-operate. To 


the Day dedicated to the ſpecial Adoration of this Idol, they 


gave the Name of Szinſday ; whence our Name for the firſt Day 
ef che Week, SUNDAY. This 
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As to the Idols which our Saxon Anceſtors adored, they were 
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This Idol is deſcribed like half a naked Man, ſet upon 2 
Pillar; his Face, as it were, brightened with Gleams of Fire, 
and holding, with both his Arms ſtretched out, a burnin 
Wheel before his Breaſt; the Wheel being to ſignify the Courſe 


which he runneth round about the World ; and his Brightneſ, 
the Light and Heat wherewith he warms and cheriſhes the ani- 


mal and vegetable World. 


The Lab of the Moon. 


The next, according to the Courſe of the Days of the Week, 
was the Idol of the Maon, which they worſhipped on the 2d Day 
of the Week, called by them Moonday, and ſince by us Monpay, 

The Form of this Idol is very extraordinary; for tho? made 
8s Woman, it is habited with a ſhort Coat, like a Man, anda 
Hood, with two long Ears. Her holding a Moon before her 
Breaſt, may probably be to expreſs what ſhe is; but the Rea- 
fon of her Chapron appearing with long Ears, ſhort ns and 
pike Shoes, Hiſtory does not inform us, | 


The Idol Tv1sco. 


Another of their favourite Deities was Tuiſco. He was e. 
fied as the firſt Father, and Ruler of the Germans and Scythians; 
and it was a Cuſtom that prevailed almoſt univerſally among the 
Gentiles, to dignify ſuch Perſonages as had ruled and govern- 
ed well, or diſtinguiſhed themſelves by heroic or beneficent Acts, 
with the Name, Reputation, and Reverence of Gods, or God- 
deſſes, after their Death. In like Manner Tuiſco was deified, 

as their Conductor, Lord, and Law - giver. And in Proceſs of 
Time they fabled, that Tuo was the Son of the Earth, and 
that all their Country was his: Hence they called it Tryſſb, 
(otherwiſe Teutonic) and themſelves Tuytſbens, afterwards 
Duyiſhes, or Duytſh People; whence came the Name of Tves- 
DAY, the Day eſpecially dedicated to the Adoration and Service 
of this Idol. 

Tuiſco is repreſented ſtanding on a pedeſtal, as an zi, vene- 
rable Sage, cloathed in a Garment of Skin, holding a Sceptre 


in one Hand, and the other ſpread more open, whether to de- 
| | note 
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note his Clemeney, $4 8 2 HM to his Subjects, is not 
afertaineds 0 : 


T he Tal Won. 


Another of their Devices: Was Hoden, eſtelmed pa” honour- 
ed as their God of Battle, according a as the Romans reputed and 
honoured. their God Mars. His Character was that of a vic: 
torious prince and Captain; F they therefore prayed and ſacrificed 
to bim after his Death, that by his Aid they might obtain Vic- 
tory. over their Enemies, which, when obtained, they attribu- 
ted to him, and lacriliced: N Priſoners as they had taken in 
Rate. 

The Name moden ſignifies 1 or 3 and the Day 
peculiarly appropriated to his Service was called Modenſday, in- 
ſtead of which we ſay V N Encomiums were be- 


towed on this Deity. _ © e 
Maden is repreſented. i in a bold and marſhal Poſture, clad i in 


Armour, with a broad Sword uplifted, 


The 1 Troz, 


The next in R was thely Idol Ther, who 4 was not only 
deified and facrificed to by the ancient Pagan Saxons, but by all 
the Tentonics, even of the People that dwelt beyond Thule, or 
Iceland 


In Greenland he was worſhipped, and in Memory of him, a 
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nians, down to the preſent Time. 3 

This great reputed God, being of more san than many 
of the like Sort, (though of no Worth) was majeſtically placed 
na large and ſpacious. Hall; 8 as if repoſing him- 
ſelf on a Bed of State. 


ſt twelve bright, burniſhed, golden Stars; and wich a a kivgly 
os in bis Nan. 


EI | 


PL 


Promontory, | or high Point of Land, 1ying out in the Sea, and 
alſo a River, were called after his Name, according to Hiſto- | 


Ther is repreſented with a Crown of 8 on his Head, a- 
dorned with a Circle in F ront, above and below, wherein were 
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The deluded Pagans believed him to be a God of aſtoniſhing 


Power and Might; yea, that there was no People in the War 
who did not pay him divine Honour. 

That there was no Puiſſance comparable to his Dominatia 
extending itſelf both over Heaven and Earth. 


T Thatin the Air he governed, and when diſpleaſed, did cab 
Thunder and Lightening, Tempeſt, exceffive Rain, c. bit 


that being rendered propitious by their Sacrifices, he bleſt 


them with ſeaſonable Weather, and Plenty of Corn and Fruit, 


as well as kept them from Evil, and Afflictions of every Kind, 
Of the weekly Day, which was dedicated to his peculix 
Service, we yet retain the Name of Thurſday ; the Danes ani 
Swedes ſtill call it Thor/day. In the Netherlands it is called Thu 
ders-dagh, which, according to the Engliſh Language, is Thu: 
ders-day; whereby it may appear, they antiently intended the 
Day of the God of Thunder. In ſome of our old Saxon Books, 
it is written Thunres-deag, from hence the Name Thor, or Thi, 
was abbreviated of 1 wh ich we now write e 


The Tel FRIGA. 


The next Idol in Rank and Dignity was the Goddeſs Frys, 
whois depictured an Hermaphrodite, holding in her Right-hand 
a drawn Sword, and in her Left a Bow, ſignifying thereby, 
that Women as well as Men ſhould, in Time of Need, be 
ready to fight. 

Some honoured her for a God, and ſome for a Goddeſs, chief- 
ly the latter, as the Giver of Love and Peace, Riches and Plen- 
ty: And the Day they celebrated her Praiſes, our ancient Sur 
ons called Frigedeag, from whence they have taken the Name 
Friday. 


The 1dol SEATER. 


The laſt, to complete the Number, was the Idol Seater by 
ſome ſuppoſed to be Saturnus; for he was otherwiſe called Cd. 
Hcater is repreſented on a Pillar, whereon is placed a Peri 
(on the ſharp, prickled Back of which he ſtood) of a lean V. 


* with * Hair, and a long Beard, bare-headed 17 — 
OoOted 
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pooted, and wearing a long Coat girded with Linnen. In his 
Left-hand, he held up a Wheel, and in/ his Right, a Pail of N 
Water, wherein were Flowers and Fruits. 


The Explanation of his Portraiture and Dreſs, ſufficiently 2 
ſuew the Sentiments they had of him, as the Ground of their 


ca: I veneration. His ſtanding on the ſharp Fins of this Fiſh was 
bu to ſignify, that the Saxons, for their ſerving him, ſhould paſs 
100 ſafely, and without Harm, in the moſt dangerous and difficult 
ruit Places; by the Wheel was betokened the Unity and Concord 
and, of the Saxons, and mutual Agreement in one Caurſe; by the 
. Girdle was ſignified the Saxons Freedom; by the Pail of Wa- 
"7 ter, with Flowers and Fruits, was declared, that by kind and. 


ſeaſonable Showers he would nouriſh the Earth for ſuch Pro- 
ductions. The Appellation given to the Day of his Celebra- 
tion is {till retained, viz. Saturday, q. d. Szater's Day 


The Saxons had, beſides theſe, the Idol of E ct which 
they held in great Reputation, as the Friend and * of the 
Poor. 

Ermenſewl was repreſented i in Arms, ſtanding among Flow- 
ers; in his Right-hand he held a Staff, having a Banner, where- 
in was painted a red Roſe ; in his other Hand he held a Balance, 
a and upon his Head was placed a Cock; on his Breaſt was carv- 

: ed a Bear, and before his Middle an Eſcutcheon, &c. 


L This Idol was alſo worſhipped by the # ants, and by the 
jet. other Germans. He is alſo taken to be the ſame that the Ro- 
*. mans interpreted for Mercury; and Woden for Mars; Thor for 
. ibiter; Friga for Venus ; and Seater for Saturnus. 

$i They adored alſo the Idol Flynt, who had that Name for his 


being ſet upon a Flint-ſtone ; alſo Helmfleed, Prono, Fidegaſt, 
ln, and ſome others, unworthy of Notice; though ſuch was 
their groſs Blindneſs, that they not only paid them divine Ho- 
nours, but even ſacrificed human Creatures to them. Vea, 
King Harold, of Norway, the firſt of that Name, ſacrificed 
two of his Sons, that he might obtain a Tempeſt at Sea, to 
diſperſe and deſtroy the Armads, which Harold, King of Den- 
ark, and the ſixth of that Name, had prepared to come againſt 
kim. Moſt of the Idols before-named, the Saxons brought 

Cc2 | with 
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with them into Britain; and it is remarkable, that many Places 
in England ſtill bear the Name given them, on Account of the 
Worſhip there paid to thoſe particular Deities ; as Madueſſu. 
rough, in Rent; Modnesſield, in & nn W auge, in 
Miliſbire; Flintſhire, Sc. 

We ſhall here obſerve, though it may ſeem a Digreffon, that 
theſe Idols and falſe Gods were afterwards, in a great Meaſure, 
deſtroyed by Ethelbert, King of Kent, the firſt Chriſtian Englj. 
Saxon King; and afterwards completed, as the Light of the 
Goſpel: prevailed. It is obſervable, that King Ethelbert only 
firſt permitted the preaching of Chriſtianity as a Novelty, or, 
as what he did not apprehend could be attended with any inju. 
rious Conſequences, till he was encouraged to countenance the 
Preachers, from their inoffenſive, and becoming Behaviour; and 
was thus, as well as by other Evidences, convinced of its Truth, 
and made a Convert to Chriſtianity : Then he encouraged and 
promoted Chriſtian Knowledge, and was zealous to extricate 
not only the Engliſb. Saxons from their former groſs Errors and 
Ignorance, but ſent Commiſſaries abroad for the ſame Purpoſe; 


and by the moſt Chriſtian Emperor Charles the Great, Idolatry 


was apply _— throughout all _—_— 


HAT VIII. 
07 the Gods of the GREEKS and ke And. 


NOTHING can B more ales than the Idolatry of the 
4OSreels and Remans. It is contained in their Books, in 
their Poets, in their Claſſics; and Heſiod, with whom Varo and 
ether Authors agree, reckons no leſs than 30, ooo of them. 


They had their celeſtial and terrefirial Deities; Rivers, Foun- 
| tains 


F In Ergliſs thus: 


Three Myriads of immortal Gods there ke, | 
Upon the fruiiful Earth, of Jove's great Progeny, . 
Wham Mortal keep, their Lowes obſerve, and Tavicked Works do 2 
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tains, Woods, the Sea, and Hell itſelf; had pecular Gods aſ- 
ſigned them. Almoſt every Thing, in ſhort, had its peculiar 
Deities; the Cities, Fields, Houſes, Families, Edifices, Gates, 
Nuptial Chambers, Marriages, Births, Deaths, Sepulchres, 


| Wheat, Trees, and Gardens. 


Secondly, among theſe were many guilty of abominable 
Crimes ; of Adultery, Sodomy, Rapes, and all Manner of 
Debauchery. Cicero owns this, that the moſt abſurd Things 


are ſaid by the Poets, which do Harm even by the Pleaſantneſs 


of their Stile; for they have introduced Gods, inflamed” with 
Anger, fired with Love, mad with Luft, and have made us ſee 
their Wars, Battles, Fighting, Wounds; their Hatred, Dif- 
ferences, and Strivings; their Births, Deaths; and Complaints; 
their natural Luſt, exceeding in every Kind of Intemperance; 
beſides their unnatural Lying with Mankind, and A be- 
getting of immortal Gods. | 


JUPITER. 
Their chief God, or rather Idol, was Jupiter, whom Son call- 


ed Father, and King of Gods and Men: Him they owned as 


their Deliverer, Counſellor, and Defender, from his having the 
Prerogative and Juriſdiction in Heaven and Earth; and from his 
appointing, by his ſuperior Authority, to Neptune, the Juriſ- 
dicti on of the Sea; to Juno, the Air; to Cybele, the Earth; 
and to Pluto, the Realms below. 

To conclude with the Words of Orpheus, . Fove is omni- 
potent; he is the firſt and the laſt ; the Head and the Middle; 
the Giver of all Things ; the Foundation of the Earth and 


Harry Heavens; he is both Male and Female: Immortal Jupiter 


is the Source of enlivening Fire, and the Spirit of all Things.“ 

Jupiter is very differently repreſented, according to the Places 
where he was worſhipped. The Lacedemonians depictured him 
without Ears, to expreſs his Impartiality ; whereas the Cretans 
painted him with four, to denote his Omniſcience. The Greeks 
gave him the Title of Triophthalmus, or three-eyed; becauſe he 
ſurveys all Things at one View. 

This Deity is uſually figured as ſeated on a golden T 
and 0 with Clouds; and dreſſed in a purple Veſtment. 

He 
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He graſps his Thunder in his Hand, and has the Eagle at bis 


Feet. Some place a Sceptre in his Right-hand, with an Eagle 


on the Top, to denote the Dignity of his Titles, and the pe. 
culiar Honours which are paid to him. 

We may here fitly introduce Virgil's noble Deſcription of 
his Speech on all Nature, relative to a —_—_ between the 
Srojpes and Latians. | | | 


Thus ſpate th? Almighty We as he _ 
Enthron d in Gold, and clos'd the great Debate. 
(Th attentive Winds a ſolemn Silence keep ; 
The wond ring Waves lie level on the Deep; 
Earth to her Center ſhook; high Heav'n was aw'd; 
And all th' immortal Thrones flood trembling at the God.) 
Hear then our ſacred Will, ye Powers above, 
And mark the unalterable Word of Jovs. 
Since you refuſe to bid your Diſcord ceaſe, 
And join the Nations in the Bonds of Peace; 
Whatever Schemes, or Hopes, the Parties frame, 
Latium and Troy to Jove are both the ſame; 
Whether in yon fierce Leaguer tis decreed, 
That hapleſs Ilion, or Heſperia, bleed. 
The ſtern Rutulians too their Toils ſhall know, 
And ev'ry Hand ſhall work its Weal or Wie. 
Your King, inclin'd to neither Side, ſhall wait 
| The great Event, and leave the whole to Fate, 
' This by his Brother's awful Floods he ſwore, 
That thro' the black infernal Regions roar ; | 77 
Gave the dread Signal of the ſolemn Nod, 
With his bent Brows, the Sanction of the God. 
From Sky to Sky the flrong Concuſſion rolls, 
And all Olympus trembled to the Poles. 
Thus did the Sire the high Contention cloſe, 
Then from the Throne majeſtically roſe 
With him, at once, the ſacred Senate riſe, 
And io his Palace wait the Sov'reign of the Sies. 


* Pitt's Virgil, Vol. IV. Bock IO, p. 109. 
A- 
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Accordingly, at Olympia® his Statue and Temple was erected, 
called thence Jupiter Olympius, of ſuch rich and coſtly Mate- 
rials, contrived with ſuch exquiſite Art, and finiſhed with. ſuch 
Grandeur and Magnificence, that ſcarce any Structure in the 
World could ſtand in Competition with it. It would be tedious 
to particularize the Character given of it in 8 in ge- 
neral. 

The Statue was of nelly Gold, and ſparkled with precious 
Stones. The Crown on his Head repreſented Olive-branches, 
made of theſe, and other the richeſt Productions of Nature. 
The Sceptre was a Mixture of all Kinds of Metals, and other 
Curioſities, even his Buſkins and Sandals were of maſſy Gold, 
inlaid with Ebony, Ivory, and precious Stones; and with a great 
Variety of emboſſed Figures: The exterior Parts were of an- 
ſwerable Beauty and Coſt. It was finiſhed to the utmoſt De- 
gree of Perfection, and ſaid to be the Maſter-piece of the great 
Phidias. ; 

The Temple erected to his 1 was of the Doric Order, : 
the moſt ancient, as well as the moſt ſuitable to the grand Un- 
dertaking. The Length of the Temple was 230 Feet; its 
Breadth 95 Feet, and its Height, from the Area to the Roof, 
230 Feet. 

The Ohmpic Games were alſo celebrated near this City, in 
Honour of the ſaid Heathen God. 


A L 


Apollo was the next principal celeſtial Deity. He was the 
God whom they made to preſide over Muſic, Phyſic, Poetry, 
and Prophecy, or Divination; as alſo over the Chace, under 
the Character of the Sun. Apollo was depictured in a Chariot, 


drawn by four Horſes: He bore a Shield, to ſhew his Protec- 
tion of Mankind: He was painted as a beardleſs Youth ; his 


Locks diſhevelled, and crowned with Laurel, holding a Bow 
in his Right-hand, with Arrows, and a Lyre in his Left. The 
Poet admirably deſcribes his Palace in the following Lines, 

h The 


5 ohen, a City of Ein, in the „ about 60 Miles from 
Corinth, in Greece, 
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The Sun's bright Palace on high Columns rais'd, 
With burniſh'd Gold, and flaming Jewels blaz'd; 
The folding Gates diffus'd a Silver Light, 
And with a milder Gleam refreſhd the Sight : 
Of poliſb d IV ry was the Cou'ring wrought ; 
The Matter vy d not with the Sculptor*s Thought 
For in the Portal was diſplay'd on high, 
(The Work of Vulcan) a fiftitious Sy; 
A waving Sea th inferior Earth embrac d, 
And Gods and Goddeſſes the Waters grac d. 
On Earth a different Landſkip courts the Eyes, 9 
Men, Towns, and Beaſts, in diſtant Proſpects riſe, 
And Nymphs, and Streams, and Woods, and rural Deities. 
| DODieer all, the Heav'n's refulgent Image ſhines ; 
On either Gate were fix engraven Signs. 
Here Phaeton, fill gaining on th' Aſcent, 
To his ſuſpected Father's Palace went, 
Till preſſing forward thro” the bright Abede, 
He ſaw, at Diſtance, the illuſtrious God; 
He ſaw at Diſtance, or the dazzling Light 
Had flaſh'd too flrongly on his aking Sight. 
The God ſits high, exalted on a Throne 
© Of Blazing Gems, with Purple Garments on; 
The Hours, in Order rang'd, on either Hand, 
And Days, and Months, and Years and Ages /land,. 
Here Spring appears, with flow'ry Chaplets bond! ; 
Here Summer in her wheaten Garlands crown'ld ; 
Here Autumn the rich trodden Grapes beſmear, 
And hoary Winter ſhivers in the _ 
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I The Temple of polls, at Delphos, was one of the RP. 
mous in all Antiquity. The City ſtood upon a Declivity, 2 

bout the Middle of Mount Parnaſſus, built on a ſmall Extent 
of even Ground, and ſurrounded with Precipices that fortified 
it, without the Help of Art; and though this Temple was in- 
ferior, in Point of Magnificence, to that of Jupiter, it was 
adorned with a great Variety of noble Statues, and many other 
immenſely rich Preſents, which were ſent to it from ever) 
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Wuarter, by ſeveral Princes, who had conſecrated them to this 
od; as alſo with the Offerings of ſuch. as went to conſult the 
Oracle. 


Dindorus Siculus affures us, ile the rich Preſet made 70 
eity . to , 333, oool. | 
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Mars was $ the next celeftidl Deity of 4 Gricks nnd A 
who was reputed the God of War and Armies. The Greek; 
ſometimes called him Ares, either from the Deſtruction which 
he cauſes, or the Silence and Vigilance which is obſerved in 
War. He was held in high Veneration by the Romans, off 
Account of his being fabled the Father of Romulus, their Foun- 
dr; and alſo, becauſe of their own W which was alw "avs 
inclined to Conqueſt. 

His Hiſtory furniſhes us with dut from of Ado except 
that of his Amour with Venut. He is uſually deſcribed in a 


tends his Spear with the dne Hand, while, with the other, he 
graſps a Sword, embtued in Blood. His Aſpect is fierce and 
lavage; ſometimes Diſcord is repreſented as preceding his Car, 
while Tremor, Fear, and Terror appear in his Train. Virgil 
gives a beautiful Nn of this God, agreeable hereto. 


Bracath his Standard rang 4 a ; choſen Force 

I ſend, two hundred brave Arcadian Horſe ; ; 

And to ſupport the gathering War, my Son 
Shall lead an equal Squadron 7 his own. 

Swift from the of ning Heav'n's, with awful Sound, 
A ſudden Splendor broke, and blaz'd around. 


2 A rolling, general Din, they heard from far; 

4- And the loud Tyrrhene Trumpets rend the Air. 

nt While, thus amaz'd, they gaze with wond'ring Eyes; 
ed Peal after Peal runs rattling round the Skies: 

* At laſt, bright, claſhing Arms the Train behold, 

25 That fluſh the Skies, and fringe the Clouds with Gold. 

er Eneid. Book 8. 
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Chariot, drawn by furious Horſes, compleatly armed: He ex- 


\ 
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MERCURY. ee, 


Mercury is another celeſtial Deity, who was reputed to be 
the Son of Jupiter and Maia, the Meſſenger and the Inter. 1 
preter of the Gods. He. is ſaid to bear up the Heavens with Bl m 
his Shoulders. He is ſtiled the God of Eloquence, and Pro. de 
tector of Learning; ; the Guardian of Merchandize and Com. ol 
merce, "arid the Inventor of Weights and Meaſures ; though of 
theſe Offices ill ſuit with the various Fhefts which are attributed be 
to him, as his great Exploits. He is, moreover ſaid to preſide Lot 
over Wreſtling, and the Gymnaftic Games; and alſo over of | 
Dreams; but the moſt remarkable Office aſcribed to him was 
that of unlooſing — . from ons 20 50 at een 


From Jove * came he ii 4, 5 uh bright, + by 
With radiant Beams, and manifeft to Sight: :. 
Die God obeys, and to his Feet applies, © 

. Thoſe golden Wings that cut the yielding Stiesv 
' He ſeiz'd his Wands that cauſed Sleep to fly, _ 
Or in ſoft Slumbers ſeals the wakeful Eye; 


Fat drives the Dead to dark Tartarian . Ih 8 5 
Or back to Life compels the and ring Gbeſt; rude 
Noto ſmoothly fleers thro Air bis equal Flight, vit 
Now ſprings aleft, and tow'rs th etherial Hegbe Es RE, 
Then wheeling down the Steep i Heav? n, he flies, Ty; 
And draws « a ' radiant Circle o er the Skies. N tic 


He js repreſented 5 the pea as a fair, beardleſs Youth, 
with flaxen Hair, lively blue Eyes, and a ſmiling Countenance; 
with Wings on his Head, and at his Heels, and haying - 


duceus in his Hand. C 
Mercury was invoked i in Conjunction with Hercules ; and an- dhe 
nually in May, a Feſtival was celebrated to his Honour at Rene, fl 7 
by Merchants and Traders, intreating him that he would prof- Nick 
per their Buſineſs, and forgive their Frauds. . ' © {+ in t 
= Prid 
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BAC CH us. 


0 be 


* much delighted i in, tho' he was their greateſt Shame. He was 
"4 he God of Mirth, Wine, and good Chear, To him they aſ- | 
20 cribed the F orgetfulneſs of their Cares, and the ſoft Tranſports 
SS of mutual Friendſhip, and chearful Converſation. It would 
wy be endleſs. to repeat the Compliments paid him by Greet and 
eſid x Latin Poets; we ſhall therefore only inſert the celebrated Addreſs 
3 of Vi gil. | | 

Was 


Thee, I fi ing, O Bacchus, God f Vines ! 
With thee the various Race of Sylvan Trees, 
And Olives blooming late, by flow Degrees. 

Come, ſacred Sire, with luſcious Cluſters crown 4, 
Here all the Riches of thy Reign abound; | 
Each Field replete, with bluſhing N flows > 


0 come, thy Buskins, ſacred Sire, unlaoſe, 
And tinge, WIPED, me, thy Thighs in N. Juice. 


Bacchus is 5 as a corpulent Vouth, naked, with a 


Tygers, or Leopards, ſurrounded by Wood-Nymphs, in fran- 


an Aſs ſcarce able to carry fo jovial a Companion. 


4 J U N ©. 


Of the celeſtial Goddeſles; Juno i is allowed the Pre- eminence: 
be was the Daughter of Saturn and Ops, and Siſter and Wife 
mt, of Jupiter. She was eſteemed the Goddeſs of Kingdoms and 
ol Riches, ſtiled the Queen of Heaven; and indeed we find her, 


in the Poets, ſupporting that Dignity. with an Ambition and 


Pride, ſuitable to the Rank ſhe bore. 
D Juno, in a peculiar Manner, preſided over Marriage and 
* birth, on the firſt Occaſion. In facrificing to her, the 


— d a>. Vall 


Another of their celeſtial Deities was Bacchus, whom they 


ruddy Face, wanton Look, and effeminate Air: He is crowned | 
with Ivy and Vine-Leaves, and bears in his Hand a Javelin, 
encircled with the ſame, having his Car drawn by Lions, or 


tic Poſtures ; and to cloſe the mad Proceſſion, Silenus riding on 
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Gall of the Victim was always thrown behind the Altar, to de- 
note no Spleen ſhould ſubſiſt between married Perſons, Wo. 
men, were, peculiarly thought to be under her Protection, of 
| whom every one had her Juno, as every Man had his Guardian 
K Genius. She was known, and worſhipped by a great Diverſity 
| 3 Names; the chief were, Lucina, from her firſt ſhewing Lipht 
to Infants Pronuba, becauſe no M arriage was lawful, Without 
previouſly invoking her ; alſo Kalendaris, becauſe Sacrifices were 
offered her on the firſt Day of every Month. Her uſu] At. 
tendants were Caſter and Pollux, and 14 Nymphs; and her 
molt favourite Companion, Tris, Daughtar of Thaumas. 


A = == 2 


Dread Juno, Conſort to kart Jove, 8 5 1 
Great Juno, thou whoſe Toy preſides : EE, 
Over the nuptial. . Bed. CO OD Ons 
Jano, Goddeſs with her radiant Eyes. of 
She bath'd her Body i in ambroſi. al Streams, 5 
Which hed a Fragrance round the immortal Dome | \ 
Of Jove, in Heav'n, and breath'd an odorous Scert 
Down to the Earth, and thro the * Air. | 


n3* e* 8Þwwmy an HhpF- 


June is repreſented by Humer as Wap! in a Chariot, adorned 

with precious Stones, the Wheels of Ebony, nailed with $i 

ver, and drawn by Horſes, with Reins of Gold; but moſt 
commonly her Car is drawn. by Peacocks. 

At Corinth ſhe was depictured i in her Temple, 28 ſeated ona 
Throne of Gold and Ivory, with a Pomgranate in one Hand, 
and in the other a Sceptre, with a Cuckoo at the I. She 
was no other than the Egyptian Le. : 


MINERVA 


8 one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Dis Major 
as being the Goddeſs of Arts and Sciences, called the Daugh- 
ter of Jupiter. She had beſides | ſeveral Appellations among 
the Greeks and Romans, called Pallas, from her brandiſhin 
her Spear in War; Athena, becauſe ſhe was fabled to be 
born full grown; Whence alfo ſhe obtained the Name 0 


Amiſires, or Motherleſs; and the Epithet of Parthenis, * 
: i- 


1 D e 
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Virgin 3 ; that of Ergalis, from her Excellency in ſpinding and 
weaving; Muſica, from her Invention of the Pipe. In ſhort, + 
ſhe was eſteemed the Patroneſs of Architecture, and of all thoſe 
Sciences which render Men uſeſul to themſelves and Poſterity. 


— —_— 7 
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—— 
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H. ob 6 in the Mia the blue-ey'd Fir, irgin flies to 208700 A. 
From Rank to Rank ſhe darts her radiant Eye: 
The dreadful Abi, Jore's immortal Sie 

Bla d on her Arm, and 'lighten'd all the Held: 

Round the vaſt Orb a hundred Serpents roll dd; 
Ferm'd the bright Fringe, and ſeem'd to burn in Guld. 

With this each Greeian's manly Breaft ſhe warms, 
Swells their 2 nen and er their nervous Arms. 


g e Pope's Homer. 
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Minerva, 1 Poets and Sculptors, is repreſented i in a ſtand- 
ing Attitude, completely armed, with a compoſed, but ſmiling 
Countenance, bearing a golden Breaſt-plate ; with a Spear in, 
her Right-hand, and her Kis in her Left; her Head 'i is entwined 
with Olives, to denote that Peace is the End of War; and with 
2 Fighting- Cock, and an Owl, as an Emblem of Sagacity. 

Minerva was highly honoured, and had ſeveral Temples, both 
in Greece and Italy. The Athenians, who always had a particu- 
lar Devotion to her, as the Patroneſs of their City, in the flou+ 
riſhing State of their Republic, erected a magnificent Temple 
to her, by the Name of Parthenis, or Virgin-Goddefs, i in which 
they placed her Statue of Gold and Ivory, 39 Feet high, wrought 
by the Hands of Phidias. She had alſo a ſtately Tamgle- at 
Rome, on Mount Aventine, where in the Month of March they 
celebrated her Feſtival, called Minervalia, five Days ſueceſſive- 
ly. She had ſometimes her Altars in common with Vulcan, and 
fometimes with Mercury. 

We muſt not -here omit the Palladium, which, though we 
cannot aſcertain the Materials of which it was made, was pre- 
ſerved in Troy, as a Freafure on which the Safety of the King- 
dom depended; and it was afterwards removed, or another in 
its Stead, and depoſited at Rome, in the Temple of Viſia. When 
this Edifice was on Fire, a Roman ruſh'd in, and ſaved it, with 
ir- | | . | the 
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che Loſs of both his Eyes, which the Romans. in general great 
| * hs and nn with Haogkre, OK >, | 


VENUS: 


Another of the celeſtial Goddeſſes was Venus, whoſe Influence 
is acknowledged by Gods and Men. Few Deities have been 
worſhipped ſo extenſively, or under a greater Variety of Names, 
She was called Cytherea, Paphia, Cypria, Erycina, Idalia, and 
Acidalia, from the Places where ſhe was in a particular Manner 
adored,” Other Appellations were given her, from her principal 
Attributes, which would be too tedious to mention. A God- 
deſs ſo univerſally owned and adored, as the Goddeſs. of, Love 
and Pleaſure, could not fail of Temples; that of Paphos in Cyprus 
was the principal; there was another at Rome, dedicated to her by 
the Title of Venus Libitina. She had alſo a magnificent Shrine 
built for her by her Son Aneas; and agreeable to the high Ve- 
neration ſhe was held in, the Poets, Homer and Virgil, have been 
laviſh in the Deſcription of her Beauties. Of this Goddeſs, 
Mr Gay has the following Lines: > | 


O potent Qꝛcen, from Neptune's Empire ſprung, 
I boſe glorious Birth admiring Nereids ſang; 
Who *micft the fragrant Plains of Cyprus roves, wag 
And whoſe bright Preſence gilds the Paphian Groves; 
Where to thy Name a thouſand Altars riſe, | 
And frequent Clouds of Incenſe hide the Shies. 


Nor were the antient Sculptors negligent on ſo intereſting a 
Subject; Phidias formed her Statue of Ivory and Gold, with 
one Foot on a Tortoiſe ; and ſhe was ſometimes repreſented in 
other Attitudes, in antique Gems and Medals, clothed with 
Purple, glittering with ſparkling Diamonds ; her Head crown- 
ed with Roſes; drawn in an Iron Car, by Swans, or Doves: 
At others, ſhe is repreſented ſtanding, with the Graces attend- 
ing her; but in all Poſitions, Cupid, her 5 is her e 
Companion. 


4 
* 

* * . * 
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of the T corel Gods and Gala. 1 0 
SATURN. 5 


Forks the ft in Rank of 2 re Dee was . 
preſented as inflexibly cruel, devouring even his own Male- 
Children. He is fabled to be bound by” Jupiter, and caſt down 
to Hell ; yet they held his Government to be ſo mild and hap- 
75 that the N _ it 2 _— of the Nr . 


; Then Salut came, As Peer of Ib tt 8811 

| Rebbdof his Realms, and banifh'd from abo bee: 
The Men, diſpers d on Hills, to Towns he brought, © Pf. $39 
And Laws ordain'd, and civil Cuſtoms taught z 
And Latium call d the Land, where ſa aft he lay, 
From his unduteous Sou,” and his ufurping Savoy. pw | 
With his mild Empire, Peace and Plenty came; OLED 
And hence the golden Times driv'd their Nane. 3 ge 


Or thus deſcribed in Dryderts 1 3 


The loft great Age, foretold by ſacred Rhimes, 
Renews its finiſh'd Courſe ; Saturnian Times 
Roll round again ; and might y Years begun | 
From their firſt Hour, in radiant Circles run: 
The baſe, degenerate, iron Offipring ends ; 
A golden Progeny from Heaw'n deſcends. 

The ſharpen'd Share ſhall wex the Soil no more, 
But Earth, unbidden, ſhall produce ber Store: 
The Land. ſhall laugh ; the circling Ocean ſmile ; 
Aud Heaw'n's Indulgence bleſs the * Le. 


And his Feſtival was accordingly celebrated with al the Pomp 
and Luxuirancy of Imagination. 
Saturn was repreſented as an old Man, devon and bald, 


with all the Marks and Infirmitiss in his Face. In his Right- 
| | hand 
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hand - ſometimes place a Serchs 3 ; at others, a _— and a Ser 
pent biting its 'own Tail, circumBlexed, in his Left.. (He was 
' ſometimes depictured with ſix Wings, and Feet of Wool. Th 
Scythe denoted his cutting down and impairing all Things; and 
the oo the Revolutions of the "TO a Nos n 0 
Time. 197 427 . 
rr ro 3: ; j {+ 1719080 
VULCAN. | 2 
«+ +1 RIG 
St of thie terreſtrial Deities was "TWO He i is. 
to have invented the Art of ſoftening Steel and Iron. The 
Heathens undoubtedly-appied this Deity from the Tuba! Cain of 
Moſes. He is alſo ſaid to be one of ole Gude —_ 1 


over Marriages., 


Me by 8 n ALY, 
And oer Heat n's Baitlements, with 3 K ie» 5 
All Day J fell: MM Ni ight at Morn keys... in | 


And ended not but Sy the ſetting Sun. 
Hitch d on my Head, at length the Lemnian Gaar 
Fereivd my batter d wy the Sinthians heal'd my Wuuid, 


ae CHER © Diyden's flo. 


Some Hiſtorians make him one e of the firſt of the Eos 
Kings, who for his Goodneſs was deified. Others make him to 
preſide over Huſbandmen. Hence the Appellations given him 
were many and different ; ind the Manner in which he was re- 
preſented varied; ſombimner he appeared in a rural Dreſs, at o- 
ther Times as a Smith, with his Anvil, and uſually attended by 
his Men, the Cyelops. In the antient Gems and Medals of the 
Greeks and Romans, lie is figured as a lame, deformed, and ſquat- 
ted Man; and in «different Parts of the World, they adopted the 
various Names and Figures, and paid him divine Honour i in eve · 
ry different Repreſentation. 

The Femple devoted to him at Meniphis, is faid to be the firſt 
built in Egypt; at firſt, it had the primitive Simplicity, but was 
afterwards enlarged, and embelliſhed with ſtately Porches and 
| un th of -a monſtrous * and moſt ſplendid Decorations." 


CERES 
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CERES. 


Ein a terreſtrial Goddeſs, is ſaid to be the FI of Sa- 
urn and Rhea, and reputed not only to be the Goddeſs of Plen- 
, but the firſt that taught the Manner of tilling the Ground, 
nd furniſhing Men with Vegetables and Corn for Food. She 
ikewiſe, by pood Laws, learned Mankind Juſtice, and the 
Manner to live in Society. She is ſometimes taken for the Sun, 
ometimes the Moon, and ſometimes for the Earth; and by 

Metonymy of Expreſſion, for Bread. | 

She was repreſented in a Chariot, drawn by Dragons; hold- 
ng a Peacock's Head in one Hand, and a burning Torch in the 
ther; her Head was crowned with a Turban, compoſed of the 
Ears of Corn. | 

There were none of the celeſtial Aſembly to whoth more 
vlemn Sacrifices and ceremonious Rites were offered; than to 

25: None were admitted to them, but Perſons of the firſt 
Character and Eminence, and none but the Prieſt was permitted 
to view the Statue of this Goddeſs. All the Aſſembly uſed light- 

d Torches, and the Solemnity. concluded with Games, | in which 
the Victor was crowned with Ears of Barley. 

Theſe Rites were brought from Egypt to Greece, atid there 
clebrated with great Dignity and Grandeur. Roman Huſband- 
men and Gardeners celebrated F eaſts, called Ambervalia, to 
render her propitious, in the Beginning of April. Cicero men- 
ions an antient Temple of hers at Catenea, in Sicily, in which | 
he Offices were performed by Matrons and Vitgins only. 

The Temple of Ceres and Proſerpine (another of their Dei- 
ies) was built in the Deric Order, and was of ſo wide an Ex- 
ent, as to hold thirty thouſand Men; and that Number (Hiſ- 
cry mentions) did generally attend the Celebration of the Myſ- 
teries of theſe Goddeſſes. At firſt this Temple had no Co- 
Jumns on the Outſide, but Philo added a magnificent Portico, 


DANA 


Diana was the Siſter of Apollo, the cal and 8 Goddeſs, 


and the Patroneſs of Chaſtity, and was worſhipped by the 
E e Greets 
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Greeks and Romans in the Habit of a Woman * the con. 
mon Stature, armed with a, Bow and Arrow, a Quiver at her 
Back, a Deer- Skin faſtened to her Breaſt, and a Purple Robe, 
tucked up at the Knees; with Gold Buckles, or Claſ s, and 
attended by Nymphs in Hunting · Dreſs, with Nets and Tounds, 4 
Though, with Reſpect to Rank, ſhe was not equal with ſome - 
other Goddeſſes, yet ſhe was in great Eſteem, and her Felli- f 
vals were celebrated with remarkable Dignity. | hes is thus cha- 


racteriaed . . . N 0 
Jo tas in Sylvan her, her e, bau 8 of 
by 10 
a over borrmints c il | 
Sometimes of gloomy Groves ſbe li les the RON 1 
And there, of Virgin Nympbs, the Chorus leads: - 
| | | And Jemetimed ſeek s the Towns, and leaves #e Plains; 
| | Aud * 1 where Fares 8 5 
| | | brig 4s Can 
T he Temple of Diane i at 1 ws ws be 4k \ whirl 
as one of the nobleſt Pieces of Architecture that the Wort 
has ever produced. It was 425 Fe cet long, 206 Feet broad, 
and ſupported by 127 Columns of Marble, 60 Fett high, 27 
= 7 which were beautifully carved. 
\ , This Temple, which was 200 Years in Building, was bujnt 


by Eroſtratus, only to perpetuate his Memory; however, it Was 
rebuilt, and the laſt Temple v was not inferior, either in Riches Ri 
or Beauty, to the former, being adorned with this Wolke of up 
the moſt famous. Statuaries of Greece. | Fan ar 6a N 


Theſe were > the twelve principal 8 of 65 With 100 He 
Romans; hence their Altars were called the Altars of the twelve Ce 
Gods. Beſides theſe, they had Neptune, Pluto, and Proſeiyine | 
whom they worſhipped, ſacrificed to, ſwore by, and held i in great, Us, 
if not in equal . 1 ; o 


NEPTUNE 
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This remarkable Deity is faid-to be the Son of Saturn and 
7/2, and Brother of Jupiter; his Wife was mpbirrite. He 
was driven out of Heaven for his Conſpiracy againſt Jupiter. 
He is alfo ſaid by the Poets to have built the Walls of Troy, 
and to have had a Conteſt with Minerva, about 11 the City 
of Athens, © 

It is fabled, that he Rock the Ground with 2 Trident, in 
anger, and that a Horſe came forth, for which Reaſon they 
offered him that Animal. He was the God of the Sea, and 
his Attendants were Nereus, ogg Prigows, Ne, ran, 
and Thetis, Demi-Gods. : 

Neptune is thus deſcribed by the Poet: - 


Then Weptdine, the read Rater 7 1 Rae, 
Deſcended frum the Mount: Byveetzth thy G 

The Mountain hook, und rhe mon Fore n 

In Token of Submiſſion. © 
High vn his Var the Deny appear u, 
Triumpbamm Yer Yhe Naur. The vag pur Whites, 


On every Side, roll'd their enormous Bodies; 4 


Au, vy all nd. eue the Gl. 


He is veptufthived with black Hau, and bus =" cul | 
in a Mantle 6f Azure, holding à Tiiderit for his Sceptre in his 
Right-hand, and embracing bis Queen in his Left; he ſtande 
n in his Cuariot, Han by refer ww attended by 

Nymp 

He was Wolntide⸗ called pins, nem bis in caadariens of 
Horſematiſhip; ald fome e ban din fame a5 che arttien God 
Cenſus. : 

— had a Temple in Aria by the Name 6 of Proch „ 

Tænarus, Corinth, and Culubria alſo dedicited Temples 
10 © his Honour; andl there Was a'very magnificent one at Rome, 
enriched with many naval Trophies; but Augustus Cæſar pull- 
ed down his Statue, in Reſentment for 'a Tempeéſt which had 


diſperſed his Fleet, and endangered his Life. 
Ee 2 A 0, 
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Another of the "EIT Deities, i is ſaid to ** the Son of g. 
turn and Ops, and Brother to Jupiter. He is, reputed the Ru. 
ler of the Dead, and King of the infernal Regions. 

The Poets characterize him as. mounting his Chariot to yiſt 
the World: And .on his Arrival at Sicily, he chanced to view 
Proſerpine, with her Compaaions, gathering F lowers. Urged 
by his Paſſion, he forced her into his Chariot; and opening a 
Paſlage near the River Chemaris, he ſequeſtered her to the 
Realms of Night. Hence the Poet deſcribes him as bs, | 


eat Heav'n I ſprung, and Saturn was oy Worn | 
The Pow' r of Pluto Hretehes all around, 1 
Uncircumſcrib'd by Nature's utmoſt. Bound, 

Where Matter mouldring dies, where Form: be, ; 
Thro' the vaſt tracileſs Void extends my Sway. 

So Pluto, ſeiz'd of Proſerpine, convey'd, . 

To Hell's tremendors Gloom, 1h affrighted Maid; ; 
Then grimly ſmil d, pleas'd with the beauteous Prin 
Nor envy d Jove his Sun Mine, and his Skies. 

Pluto is uſually repreſented in an Ebony Chariot, drawn by 
four black Horſes : Sometimes he holds a Sceptre, to denote his 
| Power ; ; at others a Wand, with which he commands, and drives 

the Ghoſts. Homer mentions his Helmet, as having a a. Qually 
to render the Wearer inviſible. oy | 

Pluto's chief Feſtival was in February, and called Charifia; 
becauſe Oblations were made for the Dead, at which Relations 
aſſiſted, and all Degrees of Animoſity were to ceaſe. Black 
Bulls were offered as Victims, and the Ceremonies were per- 
formed in the Night; it being deemed unlawful in the Day- 
time. There was an Image expos'd to denote the Approach 
of this Feſtival, called Pelonta, or, the Deliverance; becauſe 

they regarded the Death of the Good as a Deliverance * 
Evil. He had a magnificent Temple at Pylos. 
The Greeks ſometimes called him Ageliſtus, as allo Hades 


on Account of the Gloomineſs of his Dominions. - Among 
| the 
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the Adin he had the Name of Februus, from the Luftrations 
uſed at Funerals; and Summanus, becauſe he was the Prince of 
infernal Deities. He was alſo called the terreſtrial Jupiter. 


PROSERPINE. 


This Goddeſs was the Daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, Ro 
educated in Sicily, from whence ſhe is fabled to be ſtolen, as be- 
fore related ; and after ſome Time to be releaſed by The eſeus. 

She is repreſented under the Form of a beautiful Woman, 
enthroned, having ſomething Ps and melancholy i in her A{- 

Proſerpine was ſometimes wee in Conjunction with 
Pluto, and at others with Ceres. Their Temple at Epheſus 
was exceeding large and magnificent. Both Greeks and Roman: 
held her in high Veneration Hence the Poet is laviſh in her 
Praiſe. 


Hail, OY” Empreſs of the Realms of N 2277 5 
Tl ſing th'unbounded Glories of your Reign: _ 
Whole Nature owns Jour Pow'r ; whate'er have Birth, 
And live, and move, o'er all the Face of Earth; 
Or in «ld Ocean's mighty Caverns ſleep ; 
Or, ſportive, roll along the foaming Deep; 
Or, on fliff Pinions, airy Fourneys tale; 

Or cut the floating Stream, or ſtagnant Lake. 
In vain they labour to preſerve their Breath; 
And ſoon fall Victims to your Subject, Death. 
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5 Unnumber'd Triumphs ſwift to you he brings: e 

ns Hail, Goddeſs of all ſublunary Things ! 

ck Empires that fink above, here riſe again; 

* And Worlds, unpeopled, crow'd th* Elyſian Plain. 

Y- Let no Diſtruſt of Pow'r your Joys abate, | | 
h 3 Speak what you wiſh, and what you wiſh is Fate. 


m Beſides theſe, they had many inferior Claſſes of Deities, in 
every Species of Animals and Vegetables, of which their Num- 

5 ber was almoſt infinite, and too numerous to mention, much 

g leſs to characterize. . Hence - 


ſenſeleſs Beings, and the moſt trifling Accidents, became P 
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Hlence the "23500 Poet 3 . mend * 
following Diſtich: | 


Happy the Nations! EX of their own ** 
Have Store 7 Gods i in every Gargen erung. 


We ſhall therefore draw this Subject to a Canclyſio 
ſome general Obſervations relating to their Auguries, ws 
nations, their Oracles, Victims, Altars, facre | Groves, 
fices, Priefts, Sc. | 
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The ſuperſtitious Fondneſs of Mankind for ſearching j 
| Futurity has doubtleſs given Riſe to a vaſt Variety of Folli 
The Romans, in particular, found out almoſt innumerable þ 
thods of Divination; all Nature had a Voice, and the 10 


ſages of future Events, and foretold Things .to come. 
introduced Ceremonies, founded on à miſtaken Knowledge 
Antiquity, that were the moſt childiſh and ridiculoys, and. wh 
yet were performed with an Air of Solemnity. 

The Perſons appointed to unravel the Decrees of Hea 
were thofe of the moſt reſpectable Characters, who ecei 
great Honour from the Privilege of exerciſing this * 
They were prepared with much Ceremony, and the Pla 
conſecrated. 

The Auguries were generally taken on ſome particular 
dertakings; particular Birds were conſulted, their Motic 
c. were regarded as Signs of good or bad Omen: They 
alſo their ſacred Chickens, and their Manner of taking and fed 
ing on the Corn given to them, was regarded as .what det 
mined the Fate of a Kingdom, or of an Engagement in 
Field. Cicero, who was perfectly ſenſible of the Folly of th 
Practices, ſays Cato, exprefled his Surprize, how many of th 
Soothſayers could look one another in the Face, without laue 
ing. Strange ! that fo wiſe a People as the Romans thould, 
into it. 
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Their Oracles alfo claim our Notice. It is not improbable, 
ut the moving of the Temple, or Tabernacle of the {/raelites, 
which God was conſulted, might ſpread. the Opinion of O- 
ack:s amongſt the neighbouring Nations, and give the firſt In- 
mations of building a Temple. The Prie/ts and Magi, who 
ere utterly unacquainted with the Methods ſuited to obtain an 
Inſwer to their Petitions, had Recourſe to ſeveral Methods, 
hich ſerved at once to amuſe the People, to inſpire them with 
he Idea of their extraordinary Penetration, and to give the Air 
Science to the Art of interpreting the Will of the Gods. 
Of all the Nations of the Earth, Greece was the moſt fa- 
nous for Oracles; and ſome of their wiſeſt Men have endea- 
oured to vindicate them upon ſolid Principles, and refined Rea- 
dings. Aenophon expatiates on the Neceſſity of conſulting 
e Gods by Auguries, and Oracles. He repreſents: Man as ig- 
orant of what is advantageous, or deſtruc̃tive to himſelf; that 
eis ſo far from being able to penetrate into the Future, that 
he Preſent itſelf eſcapes him; that his Deſigns may be fruſtra- 
ed by the ſlighteſt Objects; that the Deity alone, to whom all 
Ages are preſent, can impart to him the infallible Knowledge 
f F uturity; that no other Being can give Sueceſs to his Enter- 
prizes; and that it is highly reaſonable to believe, that he will 
guide and protect thoſe; who adore him with a pure Affection, 
ho call upon him, and cenſult him with a ſincere and hum- 
le Reſignation. How ſurpriſing is it, that ſuch refined and 


* 


ind abſurd Opinions; or that what is applicable to God a- 
one, ſhould be thus ridiculouſly perverted to an Idol! 
Oracles were thought by the Greeks to proceed more imme- 
lately from God, than the other Acts of Divination ; therefore 
mos, to give his Laws of Government the greater Sanction, 
retended to receive them from Jupiter. And Licurgus viſited 
he Delphian Oracle, that he might the better ingage the People 
0 believe, that he received from Apollo che Platform he commu- 
ucated to the Spartans. 
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oble Principles ſhould be brought to defend the moſt puerile 
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Theſe pious Frauds were frequently practiſed with the Pro- 
feſſion and Appearance of peculiar Sanctity; and nothing wz 
wanting to keep up the Air of Myſtery, and procure it Vene. 
ration. Notwithſtanding it was repugnant to the Sentiments of 
the wiſeſt Heathens, a ſuperſtitious Fondneſs for them almoſt 
every where prevailed ; eſpecially where the Statues of their 
peculiar Deities were erected ; as that of Jupiter; of Apoll x 
Dielpbos; of Trophonius in Booias and his ſacred Grove at ot 

near Labadea, a City of Greece, where, it is pretended, ſome 
had the Knowledge of Futurity by Viſion, and others by an 
audible Voice. The Manner it was ſought for, was generally 
by Letter, . ſealed up, and given to the Prieſt, or left upon the 
Altar; and the Perſon who carried it was obliged to wait all 
Night in the Temple. Their Anſwers, however, fays Rell, 
were very ambiguous and obſcure. 


Of ALTARS and SACRIFICES. | 


In the moſt early Ran, Sacrifices were made 0 any 
Altars. As a Teſtimony of Gratitude, they offered a ſmall 
Quantity of Corn, or Herbs; afterwards they offered the choi- 
ceſt of their Flocks; which, doubtleſs, at firſt was intended to 
expreſs their Gratitude, and Senſe of their Dependence but 
as Superſtition gained Ground in the World, the Purity of 
theſe Sentiments became ſullied, and the Plainneſs and Simpli- 
city of them were ſuperceded by falſe and groundleſs Sentiments 
of God, &c. They imagined the Deity to be cruel, rigorous, 
and inflexible, and One, who delighted in the Miſery of his Crez- 
tures. Hence thoſe horrid Kinds of Sacrifices, which were 2 
Diſgrace to human Nature, even of their own Children.* 

This cruel Cuſtom being practiſed by the Carthaginians, the 
Romans ſent an Embaſſy to diſſuade them from it; and in the 
Reign of Tiberius, the Prieſts of Saturn were crucified, for pre- 
ſans to ſacrifice Children to him. L 


The hd the Germans, the Egyptians, and I nhabitants of 
Paleſtine, offered up their Children; and the 1/-ac/ites themſelves fo fu 
imitated their Barbarities, as to cauſe their Children to — between 
two Fires, till ſcorched, 
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In their ſacrificing to Idols, a Choice of Animals was made} 
xccording to the Diſpoſition of their Gods: To Peart white 
Ox; to Apollo, Neptpne, and Mars, the Ram, ull, and ny: 
The He-goat to. Bacchus, To Diana the She-goat, W 
The Ceremonies obſerved in their Sacrifices were extremely 
afferent to different Deities, and Victims; but always, in re- 
gard to the Victim, it muſt be free from the _ Blemiſh, in 
which they were exceeding ſtrict. 1 
Lucan has elegantly deſcribed the Tmperfedtions which ex- 
cluded them from being: offered in n Sacrifices. WY a 1 
The Liver wet with qutris * * 22 5 
And Veins that threaten'd on the hoſtile Wk: ©... 
Part of the heaving Lungs is no where found, , 
And thinner Films the ſever'd Entrails bound; 


No uſual e Airs. the panting n 


The Cawl, 2 wrapp'd, the claſe nua ines bs. 4 
Betrays its dark Receſſes to the Eye. £4 
One Prodigy, ſuperiar, threaten'd full, „„ 
The never-failing Harbinger of Il: OY RS 
o by the fibrous Liver's rifing Head, © 
A ſecond rival Prominence is ſpread. 


1 he Prieſt WE bimſelf for bis Om, by Conte; 
and by Ablution, or waſhing his Hands in pure Water.” Be- 
fore the Proceſſion went a Herald, crying Hoc age, to engage 
the People's ſole Attention to what they were about to perform. 
The Prieſt was cloathed in white, or purple Veſtments, and 
crowned with a Chaplet of the Leaves of the Tree, ſacred to 
the God, to whom the Sacrifice was to be offered. The Vic- 
tim had alſo his Horns gilt, and crowned with A Chaplet of 
the ſame Leaves, adorned with Ribbands, Ec. The Prieſt 
then commanded the Prophane to depart 8 "which the Romans 


expreſſed by faying, Procul efte, Profani, s Stand far, off, e T Pro- 


phane. | 
When the Victim ſtood before the Altar, the pia! Rig one 


Hand thereon, and degan with a Prayer to all the Gods, at” 


F f 2 1 s which 
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| + Rowe's Lacan. : 
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which Time the ſtricteſt Silence was obſerved. Then the 93 
_ erifice began, by throwing upon the Head of the Victim, Com, 

Frankincenſe, Flour, and Salt. Then the Prieſt poured Wine 
and ſprinkled the Beaſt between the Horns. Then the * 
wy a Knife, and directed his Servants to kill. 


Thus the, gay Ne, with freſb Garlands crown nd, 5 
Pleas d with the ſacred Fife's enliv ning Sound,, _ 
Thro' gazing Croudi, in ſolemn State proceeds, 

And, 3 in fatal Pomp, magnificently bleeds. 


This was no ſooner done, chan the Duty of the Taſpedtr 
began, and if approved, he poured Wine into it, and it was 
laid on the Fire, as allotted to the God; and the Reſt, was put 
aſide for the Prieſts, and thoſe that offered it, But if it was 
an Holocauſt, or whole Burnt-offering, the whole was conſum- 
cdin the Flames. They ſometimes offered an Hecatomb, which 


was an Hundred in one Sacrifice Sls, Sheep, Hogs, or other 


Animals, 

In early Ages, every Man was Prieſt in his own F amily; af 
terwards Prieſts and Prieſteſſes were appointed; and Kings, as 
Fathers and Maſters of that F amily, which e the ; Body 
Politic, offered Sacrifices. 

They had alſo ſeveral Ranks and "ON of Prieſts who 


were dignified and honoured, and enjoyed many peculiar Pri- 


leges and Immunitics. 

The Pontifex Maximus, or Ki gh Prieſt, was eſteemed the 
Judge and Arbitrator in all divine and 1.4 Affairs; and his 
Authority was ſo great, and his Dignity ſo much revered, that 
all the Emperors, aſter the Example of Julius Ceſar, and 


Auguſtus, either actually took upon them the Office, or at leaſt 
uſed the Name. The high Prieft was not permitted to go out 


of Iiaſy. If he attended a F uneral, to ſee the dead Body was 
deemed a Profanation, 

The Rex Sacrorum was inſtituted alias the Expulſion of the 
Roman Kings, to perpetuate the Memory of the ay Services 
ſome of them had done the State. 

The Flamins, according to Livy, were . to diſcharge 


thoſe religious Offices, which they imagined __y belonged to 
the - 
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the Kings. At firſt there were three only, and thoſe choſen by 
te People, and their Election confirmed by the High Prieſt ;- 
meir Number, however, was afterwards encreaſed to 15. 

The Feciales, conſiſting of 20, were choſen from the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed Families. Theſe were properly the Heralds of 
the Republic; who, whenever it was injured, were to demand 
Satisfaction, wh ich, if they could not obtain, they called the 
Gods to witneſs between them and the Enemy, and denounced 
War. 

Beſides theſe, they had Prieſts of malt Deities; each 
of which had a peculiar . any conſtituted a diſtinẽt 
Community. 

The Temples of the Pagans 1 been ſufficiently repreſent- 
ed in the Account of the Gree# and Roman Idolatry. Their 
Number and Magnificence were certain Indications of their 
Zeal in what they eſteemed Religion, though as certain Proofs 
of their groſs Ignorance and ridiculous Superſtitions. They 
were here in Love with Darkneſs, and captivated by their vain 
Imaginations, till the Light of Chriſtianity broke through the 
Shades, and with convincing Evidence, ſhewed the e Way to to 
Life and Immortality. 5 


[ 
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OF THE 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Of the Overthrow of beatbeniſb Idolatry, and of the Pre 
pagation of —— with the Expediency * 
C onficer ed. 


EE CREHEN Chriſtianity was firſt publiſhed to the World 
206 the Sentiments and Practices of Mankind were both 
very depraved, and the Corruption was almoſt uni- 
G verſal. Idolatry, one ſmall Nation excepted, had 
overſpread the Face of the whole Earth. Even the Jets repre 
ſented the almighty, and gracious Creator of all Things, as con- 
ferring his Favours to them alone; and as overlooking, and aban- 
doning the Reſt of Mankind, which rendered them conceited of 
themſelves, proud of their own ſuperior Privileges, and inſolent 
and cruel to thoſe who were not of their Religion. And the po- 
etic Theology of the Heathens, which ſeems to have been their 
eſtabliſhed Religion, d the general Belief of the Vulgar, im- 
puted to their Deities the groſſeſt Impurities, and the moſt infi- 
mous Immoralities, which had a natural Tendency to corrupt 
the Morals of their Worſhippers, and gave a Sanction to the 
worſt of Vices. And accordingly, In the politeſt Nations, ſome 
of the ſacred Rites, ſolemnized in Honour of their Gods, were 
ſo beſtial and lewd, as muſt raiſe Horror in every Mind that has 
the leaſt Senſe of Virtue and Decency. 
Nay, even a conſiderable Part of that Public- ſpiritedneſs and 
Love of their Country, for which they are celebrated, was no- 


thing elſe but a Zeal for their own particular national Intereſt, 
in 
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n Oppoſition to the general Good of the World. Their Am- 
dition to aggrandize themſelves by conquering, opprefling, and 
enllaying other Nations, and their Fortitude and Contempt of 
Danger, was ſo far from being the Effects of truly heroic Virtue, 
that they were animated to it by the baſeſt Views. And it is 
plain, there was actually ſomething of this in the Caſe of the 
old Greeks and Romans, who by their Arms and Conqueſts ſpread 
Deſolation round about them, and violated, in the moſt noto- 
nous Manner, not only the Law of univerſal Benevolence, but 
even the common Rules of Juſtice and Equity. Many more In- 
ſtances might be added of the deplorable Corruption of Religion 
and Morality in the World before our Saviour's Appearance. 

It muſt, indeed, be own'd, that God did not leave himſelf 
entirely without a Witneſs in the Gentile World, having not on- 
ly implanted in All the Faculty of Reaſon, but raiſed up, at 
different Times, ſeveral Perſons of a more refined Genius, who 
cultivated their Underſtandings with great Care and Diligence; 
ſaw thro the Idolatry and Enthuſiaſm of the Vulgar, and made 
conſiderable Improvements in the Knowledge of Morality ; but 
notwithſtanding this, Ignorance and Superſtition triumphed among 
the common People, infinitely the greateſt Part of Mankind, 
without Controul.* And tho”, with reſpect to moral Philoſophy, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that it had a Tendency to prepare the 
World for the Reception of Chriſtianity, which flouriſhed ſoon 
after, yet it came far ſhort of anſwering the Purpoſes of that 
Revelation. The refined Sentiments of ſome Philoſophers, as 
to the moral Precepts of Religion, were not delivered by plain, 
{imple Precepts, adapted to vulgar Underſtandings ; but by ſuch 
abſtruſe Reaſoning, as was above the Capacity of the common 
People. The principal Reformation effected by it was introdu- 
eing wiſer Schemes of Government for the Preſervation of out- 
ward Order and the Peace of Society; and aimed at nothing 
more, than regulating the external Behaviour, and did not ex- 
tend to the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, and the inward Principles 
of Action, nor preſcribe Rules for the Government of the Paſ- 
lions, in which the Eſſence of true Virtue conſiſts; nor did it, 
in Fact, fo much anſwer the Purpoſes of promoting the Perfec- 
tion and Happineſs of Mankind, and ſhewing them their Duty, 


48 


* Dr, Foſter's Chriſtian Revelation deſendel. P. 17. 
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as reafonable and accountable Creatures, as mi ight juſtly bet 
pected from it. Probably it might partly be owing to the ur 
Influence of their Prieſts, who would eraſe frogs their Ming 
the Sentiments inculcated by the Philoſophers by weak, lle, 
impious Stories of their Gods, and inſlave their Underſtanding 
to Enthuſiaſm, and their Religion had given a low and vigio 
Turn to the Minds of the Vulgar: And though the Phitoſ 
phers, generally ſpeaking, might ſecretly deſpiſe, and laugh 
the Idolatry, Weakneſs, and Credulity of the People, they we 
very backward through Fear, or State-policy, to oppoſe t 
eſtabliſhed Superſtition. Beſides, as their Numbers were. few 
they had not the ſame Authority and Influence. Add to thi 
the Difference in the Sentiments of many of the Philoſophers 
even reſpecting Morality, and other important Points, -plainl 
ſhews how improbable it was, that Philoſophy ſhould, of itſel 
reform the Vices and the Errors of Mankind. We ſhall onl 
add, that the Bulk of Mankind, inftead of being eſtabliſhed i 
the Belief of the future State, by the Sentiments and Reaſoning 
of the Philoſophers about it, were unſettled, and loſt in Con 
fuſion ; while of the Philoſophers ſome denied it, others doul 
of it, and the wiſeſt and beſt did not think and * clearly 5 
conſiſtently on this important Subject. 

Indeed, as the Notions which prevailed among the Gene 
rality, concerning a future State of Rewards and Puniſhment; 
were little elſe but poetical Tales and Fictions, it was highl 
deſirable, for the Honour of the Divine Wiſdom, and tt 
greater Encouragement of Virtue, that ſuch falſe Notions ſhoul 
be rectified. And as this was the State and Circumſtances off 
the World, when Man had ſunk into Ignorance and Superſti 
tion, and there were ſcarce any Remains of the uncorrupt Reli 
gion of Nature; when the Powers of Reaſon and Philoſoph 
were either not employed, or their Efforts proved ineffectual 
recover Mankind to the Knowledge of the One true God, tt 
Maker and Governor of the Univerſe, and to give them ju 
and worthy Notions of his Perfections and Providence: To reſto 
Religion to its native Purity and Luſtre; to ſettle Morality an 
the ſocial Virtues upon their true and proper Foundation; an 
to give Divine Laws a proper Sanction and Influence; the dt 


preme God and Father of all, who at ſundry Times, and b 
| _civerl 
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erſe Methods of divine Revelation, ſpake unto the Fathers, by the 
Mouth of his holy Prophets, hath in theſe laſt Days ſpoken un- 
o us, with peculiar Authority and Excellence, by his own Son, 
ho came from Heaven to publiſh the Goſpel of glad Tidings, 
and to bleſs Mankind, by turning them from their Iniquities. 
This great Event was in tlie Reign of the Emperor Augu/tus, 
and the conſequent Fall of heatheniſh Idolatry, and Converſion 
of the Gentiles, by the preaching of the Goſpel, was as an amaz- 
ng Revolution as ever happened in the World. Divine Wiſ- 
Jom prepared: all Things for this great Event many Ages before | 
t came to paſs, by admirable Ways and Methods, of which 
e may eſteem the following ſome of the moſt remarkable.* 

1. He reduced the greateſt Part of the World into two Lan- 
Puages, which were almoſt univerſal, the Greek and Latin, that 
he Knowledge of the Goſpel might the more eaſily be commu- 
hicated throughout the World. 'Tis true, the Apoſtles had 
he Gift of Tohgues, but we are not to imagine, that all the 
Teachers of the Goſpel had the ſame Privilege. 

2, The World was almoſt univerſally under one Empire, 
z. the Roman, which was another Means to faciliate the 
preading of the Goſpel ; for had the Earth been divided under 
is many little Principalities, and ſubject to as many Sovereigns 
s the Weſt is at this Day, it is highly probable, that divers of 
hem, if not moſt Part of them, fond of ſhewing their Power, 
ould have denied Entrance to the Apoſtles. 

3. The Diſperſion of the Fews, by the frequent Captivities, 
decame alſo another Means for promoting the Converſion of the 
entiles. Notwithſtanding ſome falſe Ideas they had of the Su- 
reme Being, they firmly adhered to the Belief of one living 
nd true God, and ſpread that Knowledge, and promoted that 
gelief among the Nations wherever they were ſcattered. 

4. Another Thing which contributed to the Propagation of 
he Goſpel was, the Tranſlation of the Bible into the Greek 
ongue, whereby the ſacred Oracles became common among 
e Heathens. And about the Time of our Saviour's Appear- 
Ince in the World, there were many Proſelites of the Gate. 
heſe had renounced their Idolatry, and ceaſed to be Heathens, 
nd were preſent at the Reading of the Books of * ofes and the 
G g 


* Millar" 8 — of che Goſpel, p. 265. 
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Prophets every Sabbath, and had a Place aſſigned chem. in the 
Synagogue. They were not Fews; but it appears, that they were 

Enquirers after Religion, and ſtiled Devout Men, fearing Gud, 

Act x. 2. Cornelius was of that Number; hence they more 
readily embraced Chriſtianity; and great Part of the . con- 
verted Gentiles were ſuch as theſe. 

F. About this Time, Moral Philoſophy began to our 
among the Heathens, which was of great Uſe torefine the Minds 
of Men, and render them more capable of receiving the Impreſ. 

ſions of heavenly and ſublime Truths, and conſequently, thei 
fraudulent Oracles and falſe Deities muſt become the Objedt of 
their Contempt. 

6. The Roman Empire was now at the higheſt Pitch of Gran- 
deur ; all the Parts were united under one monarchical Govern- 
ment, and univerſal Peace bleſſed the Whole. The Temple of 
Janus was ſhut up a fifth Time:“ This opened a Way to a free 
and uninterrupted Commerce with all Nations; and a ſpeedier 

Paſſage was prepared for publiſhing the Doctrines of the Gof- 
pel by the Apoſtles and firſt Preachers. 

7. About this Time, the Fondneſs of the Heathens for their 
Idols and Oracles, in ſome Meaſure, ceafed ; their Prieſts ſo 
far loſt their Reputation among the wiſer Part eſpecially, that 
they ſeemed in general to deſire a Change. 

8. It was alſo an enquiring Age. When Chriſtianity fir 
appeared, Reaſon was then in the higheſt Requeſt and Reputs- 
tion. Greece and Rome were Places of great Politeneſs, andthe 
Seat of the liberal Arts and Sciences; notwithſtanding it muſt 
be owned, that they were grofsly in the dark with reſpe to 
Religion; ſo that a Revelation from Heaven was highly EXxPe- 

dient, and admirably adapted to this Time. , 
9. Laſtly, The Predictions of the efſiah were ſo. famous 
that his Coming was in general expected among the Jews; 
and if the Prophecies that went before concerning him had been 
fairly and impartially conſidered, oe. would doubtleſs have ap- 
| peared to be verified in him, 
| Our 


* Tanus was a heathen Deity, ſaid to vids at the Ne and 
End of all Things. At the Commencement of War his Temple was 
always opened, and at the Reſtoration of Peace it Was ſhut. Pri- 
deaux's Connection, Vol. IV. p. 91 6. 
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Our Buſineſs, in the Proſecution of this Subject, will be, firſt, 
to treat of the Authority of the Books of the Old Teſtament, 
and then to illuſtrate the Evidences, deſcribe the Nature, and 
point out the Excellency of the Chriſtian Religion. 


n AP. I. 


of the yo Authenticity, and Authority of the Books of the 
Old Teſtament. 


HAT the Books of the Old Teſtament, aa thoſe 
of Moſes, are of greater Antiquity than any other Writ- 
ings, appears very evident from the Language and Characters 
in which they were originally wrote, and the conſtant Refe- 
rence made to them by all other Writers of Antiquity, on the ſe- 
veral principal Matters contained in them ; beſides many other 
internal Proofs which contribute to eſtabliſh their Authenticity. 

The Hebrew Characters and. the Language in which they 
were originally written, are, of all others, the moſt antient ; 
even the Grecians, who extended Knowledge of different Kinds 
to vaſtly different Nations, own, that they had their Letters from 
them; and, moſt other modern Languages are derived from 
thence, 

It is acknowledged alſo, that the antient Attic Law, from 
whence the Roman was pets taken, owes its Original to 
the Law of Moſes. 

To theſe we may add the Teſtimony of great Numbers, 
who were Strangers to the Jewiſh Religion, which ſhows, that 
the moſt antient Tradition of all Nations is exactly agreeable to 
the Relation of Moſes, tho expreſſed in a more abſtruſe, doubt- 
ful, and imperfect Manner. The Deſcription of the Origin of 
the World is much the ſame with the antient Phænician Hiſtory, 
tranſlated by Philo Biblius from Sanchoniathon's Collection, pre- 
ſerved and tranſmitted by Euſebius, which we have occaſionally 
recited in the Hiſtory of the Rau Euere p. 166, to 
which we refer the Reader, 


Gg 2 Theſe 
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Theſe were, in great Part, the ſame Ideas as were re entertained 
among the Indians, Megafthenes, in the 15th. Book of Strabs, 
| expreſles their Opinion thus; „In many Things they agree 
ee with the Greeks ; as that the World had, a Be inning, and 
cc will have an End; that it is of a ſpherical 5 igure; that 
“ God, the Creator and Governor of it, penetrates all Things; 
c and that the World was made of Water.” Clemens, who 
has preſerved the Words of Megafthenes himſelf, out of his 
third Book of the Indian Hiſtory, ſays; All that was of old ſaid 
„ concerning the Nature of Things, we find is alſo related 
c by Philoſophers, who lived out of Greece, the Brachmam 
* among the Indians, and they that are called Fes in Syria.” 
The Agyprians, according to Laertius in his Proemium, ac- 
knowledged, „ That, originally, the World was a copfuſed 
4 Chaos, from whence the four Elements were ſeparated, and 
& living Creatures made ;. and that the World had a Beginning, 
and conſequently would have an End.” The long Account 
he gives us is very much veiled in Fable, apd therefore we 
ſhall only recite his Paſſage, as containing their Opinion "A 


i 


&« Heaven and Earth at firſt were of one Form, | 

&« But when their different Parts were ſeparate, 

C Thence ſprung. Beaſts, Þ: 1 and all the Shoals of 
\ « Fiſh, | 

«© Nay even Men themſelves.” 


From hence it is, that Thales, Linus, Heſſad, and many other 
Greek Writers, mention a Chaos. 

Thales, who was, perhaps, the firſt, that inquired nicely 
into Things of this Nature, ſays, That Water was the Be- 
« ginning of all Things, and that God, was that Mind which 
© formed all Things out of Water.” Where, by Water, ke 
means the Chaos, which. Xenophon, and others, call Earth. 

Hieſiod, in his Thecgonia, ſays; 


& The Riſe of all Tnings was a Chaos rude; 
% Whence ſprung the ſpacious Earth, a Seat for Gods, 
t Who dwell on high Olympus ſnowy Top, ; 
5 Nor are excluded from the dark Abyſs 
| | Beneath 
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/ Cc Beneath. the Earth; from hence the God of Love, | 

« Moſt amiable of all, who frees the Breaſts 

« Of Men and Gods from anxigus Cares 104 Thooghts, 

« And comforts each of them with ſoft Delight: 

« From hence roſe Erebus, and gloomy Night. 

« Theſe produc'd Æther, and the "HOP D. 

« As I. of their Love. oh 4 p64 


Chaos is 108 05 by fome nodes the Name of an Tas Others 
treat of it, as concerning the Production of Animals; as alſo of 
Man's Formation after the Divine Image; and ofthe Dominion 
given him over all Creatures; as we read in many Writers, but 
more particularly Ovid, in the firſt Book of his Maetamor phoſes. 
And as the principal Things therein are ſo very like thoſe of Mo- 
ſes, we have thought fit to inſert that long. aber fen an Illu- 


ſtration of what has been ſaid before. F 


Epi- 


_ 


, Hef 2d lived hard by the Theban Bavotia, which was built by Cad- 


mus the Phoenician. Erebus is the Sol as Moſes's Breb, which Gonifies | 


the Evening, or Twilight. 


+ Of Bodies chang'd to various Forms 1 fin ng: 
Ye Gods, from whom theſe Miracles did ſpring. 
Inſpire my Numbers with celeſtial Heat; 
Till my long laborious Work compleat: 

„And add fen den Tenour to my Rhymes, _ 
"Deduc'd from Nature's Birth, to Cæſar's Times. 
Before the Seas, and this terreſtrial Ball, 

And Heav'n's high Canopy, that covers all, 
One was the Face of Nature; if a Face; — 
Rather a rude and indigeſted Maſs ; | | 

A lifeleſs lump, — 'd, and unframd, 
Of jarring Seeds; and juſtly Chqaas nam d. 

No Sun was lighted up, the World to view ; 

No Moon did yet her blunted Horns renew: 

Nor yet was Earth ſuſpended in the Sky ; 

Nor pais'd, did on her own Foundations die : 
Nor Seas about the Shores their Arms had thrawn ; 
But Earth and Air, and Water were in ane. 
Thus Air was void of Light,. and Earth: unſtable, 
And Water's dark Abyſ; unnavigable. 

No certain Form on any was impreſt; 

All were confus'd, and each diſturb'd the reft. 

For hot and cold were in one Body fix d. 
And foft with hard, and light with heavy mix d. E 


| | 
| 
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Ezpicbarmus and the Platoniſts aſſerted, „ That all Things 
t“ were made by the Word of God; and that Man's Reaſon is 
<« derived from God.” And Chalcidius, writing to Timeus, 
ſays, That the Reaſon of God is God himſelf, who has 3 
. . 1 cc R e. 


But God, or Nature, while they thus contend, 
To theſe inteſtine Diſcords put an End; | 
Then Earth from Air, and Seas from Earth were driv'n, 
And groſſer Air ſunk from Ethereal Heav'n. Dy 
Thus diſembroil'd, they take their proper Place 
The next of Kin contiguouſly embrace, 

And Foes are ſunder'd by a larger Space. 5 
The Force of Fire aſcended firſt on high, 

And took its Dwelling in the vaulted Sky: 

Then Air ſucceeds, in Lightneſs next to Fire, 
Whoſe Atoms from unactive Earth retire. | 
Earth finks beneath, and draws a num'rous Throng 
Of pondrous, thick, unweildy Seeds along. , 
About her Coaſt, unruly Waters roar; 

And riſing, on a Ridge, inſult the Shore. 

Thus when the God, whatever God was he, 

Had form'd the Whole, and made the Parts agree, 
That no unequal Portions might be found, 

He moulded Earth into a ſpacious Round : 
Then with a Breath, he gave the Winds to blow; 
And bad the congregated Waters flow). 

He adds the running Springs, and ſtanding Lakes; 
And boundin Banks * winding Rivers makes. 
Some Part in Earth are ſwallow'd up, the moſt 

In ample Oceans diſembogu'd, are loft. 

He ſhades the Woods, the Vallies he reſtrains 
With rocky Mountains, and extends the Plains. 

And as five Zones th' Ethereal Regions bind, 
Five, correſpondent, are to Earth affign'd: 
The Sun with Rays, directly darting down, 

Fires all beneath, and fries the middle Zone : 

The Two, beneath the diſtant Poles, complain 

Of endleſs Winter, and perpetual Rain. | 
Betwixt th* Extremes, two happier Climates hold 
The Temper that partakes of hot, and cold. 

The Fields of liquid Air, inclofing all, 

Surround the Compaſs of this earthly Ball : 

The lighter Parts lie next the Fires above; 

The groſſer next the watry Surface move: 

Thick Clouds are ſpread, and Storms engender there, 
And Thunder's Voice, which wretched Mortals fear, | 
And Winds that on their Wings cold Winter bear. 
Nor were thoſe bluſt'ring Brethren left at large, 


On Seas, and Shores, their Fury to diſcharge : = 
| Bound 
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« Regard to human Aﬀairs:” And ſpeaking of Moſes, he has 
theſe Words: * He is clearly of Opinion, that the Heavens 
« and Earth were made by the Divine Wiſdom preceding, 


« and that then the Divine Wiſdom was the Foundation of the 
| | - «© Uni- 


Bound as they are, and circumſcrib'd in Place,  _ 2 
They rend the World, reſiſtleſs, where they paſs ; 
And mighty Marks of Miſchief leave behind ; 
Such is the Rage of their tempeſtuous Kind. 
Firſt Eurus to the riſing Morn is ſent, 
(The Regions of the balmy Continent ;) 
And Eaſtern Realms, where early Perſians run, 
To greet the bleſt Appearance of the Sun. 
Weſtward the wanton Zephyr wings his Flight ; 
Pleas'd with the Remnants of departing Light : 
Fierce Boreas, with his Offspring, iſſues forth 
T” invade the frozen Waggon of the North. 
While frowning Auſter ſeeks the ſouthern Sphere; 
And rots, with endleſs Rain, th' unwholſome Year. 
High o'er the Clouds, and empty Realms of Wind, 
The God a clearer Space for Heav'n deſign'd ; 
Where Fields of Light, and liquid Æther flow; 
Purg'd from the pondrous Dregs of Earth below. 
Scarce had the Pow'r diſtinguiſh'd theſe, when ſtraight 
The Stars, no longer overlaid with Weight. 
Exert their Heads, from underneath the Mak ; 8 
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And upward ſhoot, and kindle as they paſs, 
And with diffuſive Light adorn their heav'nly Place. 
Then, every Void of Nature to ſupply, . 
With Forms of Gods he fills the vacant Sky: | 
New Herds of Beaſts he ſends, the Plains to ſhare ; 
New Colonies of Birds, to people Air; 8 7 
And to their oozy Beds the finny Fiſh repair. 
A Creature of a more exalted Kind 
Was wanting yet, and then was Man deſign'd: 
Conſcious of Thought, of more capacious Breaſt, 
For Empire form'd, and fit to rule the reſt: 
Whether with Particles of heav'nly Fire 
The God of Nature did his Soul inſpire, 
Or Earth, but new divided from the outs | 
And, pliant, ftill retain'd th' Ethereal Energy; 
Which wiſe Prometheus temper'd into Paſte, - f 
And, mix'd with living Streams. the God- like Image caſt. 
Thus, while the mute Creation downward bend * 
Their Sight, and to their earthly Mother tend, 
Man 1 aloft; and with erected Eyes 
Beholds his own Hereditary Skies. 
From ſuch rude Principles our Form began; 
And Earth was metamorphos d into Mun. 
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« Univerſe.” Empedocles acknowledged, * That the Sun wi 
c not the original Light, but the Receptacle of Light.” Arai 
and Catullus thought the Divine Reſidence was above the ſtar 
Orb; in which Homer ſays, there is continual Light. 

Wales before-mentioned taught, + That God was before al 
& other Beings; that the World was moſt beautiful, becauſe thi 
«< Workmanſhip of God; and that Darkneſs was before Light: 
And thoſe Nations, who were moſt tenacious of antient Cu 
ſtoms, reckon'd the Time by Nights. In ſhort, Anaxageras 
Aratus, Virgil, Hejtod, and Homer, ſpeak of the Original 0 
all Things, though in Variety 'of Phraſe, conformable to th 
Account given by Moſes, and we learn from Juſapbus, Phil 
Tibullus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Lucian (for we need no 
mention the Hebrews) that the Memory of the fix Days Work 
was preſerved, not only among the Greeks and Italians by honour 
ing the ſeventh Day, but alſo among the Celtæ and Indians, whe 
all meaſured the Time by Weeks. 

Maimonides, the wiſeſt of the Jewiſh Rabbies, takes Notice 
that the Hiſtory of Adam and Eve was extant amongſt the id 
latrous Indians of his Time. Beroſus, in his Hiſtory of Chal 
dea, Manetbos, in his of Egypt, Hierom, in his of Phenici 
Heſtiæus Hecatæus, and Hillanicus, in theirs of Greece, aſſert 
that thoſe who deſcended from the firſt Men lived many of them 
near a thouſand Years. Others endeavour largely to account fo 
it, and according to Berofus, the moſt antient Writings relate 

in the ſame Manner as Moſes the Hiſtory of the Flood, the De- 
ſtruction of Mankind, the Ark in which Noah, called the ſe 
cond Father of Mankind, was preſerved, and even of the Dove 
being ſent out of the Ark; and that Remark of Pliny's, that 
Joppa was built before the Flood (the Place where the Ark 
reſted after the Deluge on the Gordyæan Mountains) is evident 
from the conſtant Tradition of the N and from all paſt 
Ages to the preſent Time.“ 

To whoſe Writings we alſo refer for the Analogy of the Gre 
cian with the Hebrew Names mentioned by Moſes. Dioderu 
Siculus, Strabo, Tacitus, Pliny, Solinus, &c. ſpeak of the burn 
ing of Sodom. Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, and Philo Bibliu 
teſtify the antient Cuſtom of "CE on, which is confirmec 


a See Joſephus's Hiſtory, and Le Clerc's . 
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thoſe . deſcending from Abraham, not only Hebrews, but 
lo [dumeans, Iſimaelites, &c.* The Hiſtory of Abraham, Jſaac, 
Facob and Foſeph, was extant of old in Philo- Biblius, and in Be- 
oſu,+ who lived in the Time of Alexander the Great; who was 
; Chaldean by Birth, well known to the Learned by the Publi- 
tion of Books of Aſtronomy and Philoſophy among the Greeks, 
ind who wrote the moſt antient Records of that Nation, from the 
lood of Noah, whom he mentions by Name, to the Conqueſt of 
Babylon by Cyrus : He agrees with Moſes in the Hebrew Chrono- 
ogy of the Bible in the Time of the Departure of the Children 
pf 1ſrae] out of Egypt, and the Deſtruction of Pharaoh and his 
oſt in the Red ſea, which, by his Computation, was in the 794th 
ear after the Flood; . Moſes makes the Event to have 
happened in the 798th, which is very extraordinary, conſider- 
g their different Way of Computation, v:z. the Reigns of the 
ings of Babylon by Beroſus, and of the Lives of the Patri- 
ſchs by Moſes. I Hecatæus Damaſcenus, Demetrius, and the 
ntient Writers of the Orphic Verſes, relate many principal 
\&s in the Hiſtory of Moſes, The Orphic Verſes particularly 
nention his being taken out of the Water, and the two Tables 
iven him by God.  Polomenz and ſeveral Others, mention his 
oming out of Egypt, nor can any prudent Perſon think it credi- 
le, that 14 o/es, who had fo many Enemies in Egypt, Arabia, 
nd Phenicia, would venture to relate any Thing concerning 
he Creation of the World, and the Original of Things, which 
ould be confuted by more antient, credible Writings. Straby 
nd Pliny, and after them, Dionyſius Longinus, who lived in the 
ime of the Emperor Aurelian, in his Book of the Sublime, 
akes mention of Moſes; for after he had ſaid, that they who 
peak of God ought to take Care to repreſent him, as Great, 
d Pure, and without Mixture, he adds, «Thus does he who 
gave Laws to the Jews, who was an extraordinary Man, who 
conceived, and ſpake worthily of the Power of God, when 
he writes in the Beginning of his Laws, God ſpake : What? 
Let there be Light and there was Light. Let there be Earth, and 
it was ſo,” This Quotation from Moſes is given us by Lon- 
H h | ginus, 


* Fuſeb. Book 9. Ch. 22. + See Toſephus, Book 1. Ch. 8. 
| IVE "_ Lib. 11. Ch. 11. | 5 * Book 13. 
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ginus, as an Inſtance of the Sublimity of Speech, and has been 
Jooked upon as ſuperior to any other in his Book. 

Chbalcidius took many Things out of Moſes, of whom he ſyeaks 
thus; . Moſes was the wiſeſt of Men, enlivened, not by hu- 
<& man Eloquence, but by divine Inſpiration.” 

Beſides the Talmudi/?s, Pliny and Apuleius ſpeak of Moſes as ſu- 
25 to Pharaoh's Magicians.* And many of the Writers amon 
the Pythogoreans ſpeak honourably of the Law and Rrtes of Moſa, 
and adopted many of his Precepts. Strabo, in his 14th Book, after 
mentioning the Hiſtory of Moſes, ſays, That thoſe who believed 
«in Mo ples worſhipped God, and were Lovers of Equity.” And 
Fuftin ſays, Book 36, to the ſame Effect, which plainly refer 
to the Books of Moſes, called the Pentateuch. And the preced- 
ing Teſtimonies are ſome of the Evidences of their Credibility; 
but the Authority of the Old Teſlament will receive greater Light 
and Evidence by the celebrated Sir Iſaac Newton's Account of 
the Compilers of the Books, c. in his Introduction to the Pro- 
phecies of Daniel.: Sir Iſaac obſerved, from 2 Chron. xv. 3, 12, 

13, 16, 18. that when A/adethroned his Mother for Idolatry, 
and renewed the Altar, and brought new Veſſels of Gold and 
Silver into the Temple; and he ànd the People entered into 2 
new Covenant to ſeek the Lord God of their Fathers upon Pain 
of Death to thoſe who worſhipped other Gods ; and his Son 
Jehoſaphat took away the high Places, and in the third Year of 
his Reign ſent ſome of his Princes, and ſome of the Prieſts and 
Levites, to teach in the Cities of Judab; they had then the Book 
of the Law with them, and went throughout = the Cities of 
Fudah, and taught the People. 

The ſame Book of the Law was preſerved and handed down to 
Poſterity by the Samaritans, and was received by the Ten Tribs 
before their Captivity. For when the Ten Tribes were captiva- 
ted, the King of 4fjria ſent a Prieſt of the Captivity to inſtrut 
the new Inhabitants of Samaria in the Manner of the God of the 
Land; and the Samaritans had the Pentateuch, or five Boks of 
Moſes, from this Prieſt, and they perſevered in the Religion which 
he taught them (joining it with the Worſhip of their own God) 


by Aill retaining this Book of their Law in the original 7 
0 


® $ec Gretius, on the 'Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, page 66. 
+ Sir [aac Newton's Obſervations on the Prophecies of Daniel, 1 2, 
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of the Hebrews, while the Two Tribes, after their Return from 
Babylon, changed the Character to that of the Chaldees, which 
they had learned at Babylon. 

And ſince the Pentateuch was received as the Book of the Thin 
both by the Two Tribes and by the Ten Tribes, it follows, that 
they received ĩt before they became divided into two Kingdoms.” 
The Pentateuch, therefore, was the Book of the Law in the Days 
of David and Solomon. The Affairs of the Tabernacle and Tem- 
ple were ordered by David and Solomon, according to the Law of 
this Book ; and David, in the 78 Pſalm, admoniſhing the Peo- 
ple to give Ear to the Law of God, means the Law, as contained 
in the Pentateuch, | 

The Race of the Kings of FUE nies there reigned any 
King over Iſrael, is ſet down in the Book of Geneſis ; and there- 
fore was not written entirely in the Form now extant, before the' 
Reign of Saul. The Writer ſets down the Race of thoſe Kings 
till his own Time, and therefore wrote before David conquered 
Elim. The Pentateuch is compoſed of the Law and the H:/tory 
of God's People together, and the Hiftory hath been collected 
from ſeveral Books, ſuch as were the Hiſtory of the Creation com- 
poſed by Moſes, Gen. ii. 4. The Book of the Generations of Adam, 
Cen. v. I. and the Book of the Wars of the Lord. This laſt con- 
tained what was done at the Red. ſea, and in the Journeying of 
ljrael through the Wilderneſs, and therefore was begun by Mo- 
ſs. And Joſhua might carry it on to the Conqueſt of Canaan. 
For Joſhua wrote ſome Things in the Book of the Law of God, 
Joſb. xxiv. 26. and therefore might write his own Wars in the 
Boo of Wars; thoſe being the principal Wars of God. Theſe 
were public Books, and therefore not written without the Autho- 
rity of Moſes and Jaſbua; and Samuel had Leiſure, in the Reign 
of $aul, to put them into the Form of the Books of Moſes and 
Jaſeua, now extant, inſerting them into the Book of Geneſis, un- 
tl there reigned a King in 1/rael. 

The Book of Fudges is a continued Hiſtory of the Judges down 
to the Death of Sampſon, and therefore was compiled after his 
Death, out of the As of the Judges. Several Things in this 
Book are ſaid to have been done when there was no King in ljrael, | 
Tudges xvii. 6,—Xviii. 1.,—XiX. I. therefore this Book was writ- 
ten after the Beginning of the Reign of Saul. When it was writ- - 

Hh 2 | ten, 
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ten, the Jebu/ites dwelt in Jeruſalem, and conſequently it was 
written before the 8th Year of David. 2 Sam. v. 8.— 1 Chr, 
xi. 6, The Books of Moſes, Joſhua, and Judges, contain one 

continued Hiſtory from the Creation to the Death of Sampſon, 
Samuel was alſo a ſacred Writer, 1 Sam. x. 25. acquainted 
with the Hiſtory of Moſes and the Fudges, and had ſufficient Au- 
thority to compoſe theſe Books; for he was a Prophet in preat 
Eſteem among the People, and he judged Jſrael all the Days of 
his Life. At the Dedication of the Temple, when the Ark was 
brought into the moſt Holy Place, there was nothing in it but 
the Two Tables, 1 Kings viii. 9. and therefore, when the Phi. 
Iiftines took the Ark, they took out of it the Book of the Law, 
and the golden Pot of Manna, and Aaron's Rod. And this and 
other J. oſſes, in the Deſolation of Iſrael, gave Occaſion to da- 
muel to recollect the ſcattered Writings of Moſes and Jaſbuc, 
and the Records of the Patriarchs and Judges, and —_ them 
in the Form now extant. 

The Book of Ruth is a Hiſtory of Things done in the Days of 
the Judges, and may be looked upon as an Appendix to the 
Book of Fudges, and u as written by the ſame Author, and at the 
ſame Time; for it was written after the Birth of David, Ruth 
iv. 17, 22. becauſe the Hiſtory: of Boaz and Ruth the great 
Grandfather and Grandmother could not well be remembered 
more than two or three Generations. And ſince this derives the 
Genealogy of David from Boaz and Ruth, and omits David's 
Elder Brothers, and his Sons; it was written in Honour of Da- 
vid, after he was anointed King by Samuel, and before he had 
Children in Hebron; and by Conſequence, in the Reign of Saul, 
It proceeds not to the Hiſtory of David; and therefore ſeems to 
be written very ſoon after his Aſcent to the Throne. They 
judge therefore very well, who aſcribe to Samuel the Books of 
Jaſbua, Judges and Ruth. 
Samuel is alſo reputed the Author of the fr Book of Samut, 
till the Time of his Death. The two Books of Samuel cite no 
Authors, and therefore ſeem to be Originals. They begin with 
his Genealogy, Birth and Education, and might be written 
partly in his Life-time by himſelf, or his Diſciples, the Prophets 
at Naioth in Ramah, 1 Sam. xix. 18, 19. and partly after his 
Neath, by the ſame Diſciples. 
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The Boos of the Kings cite other Authors, as the Book of the 
ffs of Solomon,*the Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of I/ 
1ael, and the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah. The Book of 
the Chronicles cites the Book of Samuel, the Seer, the Book of 
Nathan the Prophet, and the Book of Gad, the Seer, for the 
Aas of David. The Book of Nathan the Prophet, the Prophe- 
ey of 4hijah, the Shilonite, and the Viſions of dds, the Seer, 
for the Acts of Solomon; the Book of Shemajah the Prophet, and 
the Book of Iddo, the Seer, concerning Genealogies, for the Acts 
of Rehoboham and Abijah ; the Book of the Kings of Judah and 1/- 
rael, for the Acts of Aſa, Foaſh, Amaziah, Fotham, Abax, He- 
zehiab, Manaſſeh, and Fofiah; the Book of Hannani, the Seer, 
for the As of Fehoſaphat, and the Viſi ens of Iſaiab, for the Ars 
of Uzziah and Hezekiah. | | 

Theſe Books were, therefore, collected out of the Writings 
of the antient Seers and Prophets. And becauſe the Books of the 
Kings and Chronicles quote one another, they were written at one 
and the ſame Time. And this Time was after the Return from 
the Babylonian Captivity ; becauſe they bring down the Hiſtory 
of Judah, and the Genealogies of the Kings of Fudah, and of 
the High Prieſt to that Captivity. 

The Book of Ezra was originally a Part of the Book of Chro- 
nicles, It begins with the two laſt Verſes of the fir/i Book of 
Chronicles, Ezra was, therefore, the Compiler of the Books of 
the Kings and Chronicles, and brought down the Hiſtory of his 
own Time, He was a ready Scribe in the Law of God; and 
for affiſting him in this Work, Nehemiah founded a Library, and 
gathered together the As of the Kings and the Prophets, and of 
David, 2 Macc. ii. 13. By the Acts of David, I underſtand here, 
ſays our Author, the two Books of Samuel, or at leaſt the ſecond 
Book, Out of the As of the Kings, written from Time to 
Time by the Prophets, he compoſed the Books of the Kings of 
Judah and Iſrael; the Chronicles of the Kings of Judab, and the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Iſrael. And in doing this, he joined 
thoſe As together in due Order of Time, copying the very 
Words of the Authors; on which Account they conſtantly 


_ agree, tho? written at different Times. 


So the Prophecies of Tſaiah, written at ſeveral Times, he has 


collected in one B ody. And the like Be did for hoſe: of Teremiah, 
and - 
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and the reſt of the Prophets, down to the Days of the oem 

Temple: 

The Bool of Fonah is the Fr ory. os Jonah, by « another 
Hand. 

The Book of Daniel is a Collection of Hs, written at 65 
veral Times. The ſix laſt Chapters contain ſome of the Prophe. 
cies of Daniel, and a Collection of hiſtorical Papers, written by 
Others. The fourth Chapter is a Decree of Nebuchadnezzar ; 3 and 
the firſt was written after Daniel's Death. 

The P/alms, compoſed by Moſes, David, and "ng ſeem 
to have been alſo collected by Ezra into one Volume: This 
appears from the Collection; becauſe, ſays Sir Iſaac, I meet with 
Pſalms as late as the Babylonian Captivity, but none later. 

After theſe Things, Antiochus Epipbanus ſpoiled the Temple, 

' commanded the Fews to forſake the Law, upon Pain of Death, 

and cauſed the Sacred Books to be burnt, wherever they could be 
found; and ſome Part of them were loſt ; but upon recovering 
from this Oppreſſion, all poſſible Care was taken to gather thoſe 
Writings together. And 

After the Roman Captivity, the Jews, for preſerving their 
Traditions, put them in Writing in their Talmud; and for pre- 
ſerving their Scriptures, agreed upon an Edition, and printed it, 
and counted the Letters of every Sort in every Book, and by 
preſerving only this Edition, the more antient various Readings 
(except what can be diſcovered by Means of the Septuagint Ver- 

ſion) are now loſt; and ſuch marginal Notes, or other Corrup- 
tions, as by the Errors of the Tranſcribers, before this Edition 
was made, is crept into the Text, are now ſcarce to be cor- 
rected. 

The Jews, before the Roman Captivity, diſtinguiſhed the 
Sacred Books into the Law, the Prophets, and the Hoh Writings; 
and read only the Law and the Prophets in their Synagogues, 
And Chri// and his Apaſtles laid the Streſs of Religion upon the 
Law and the Prophets. Matt. vii. 12. Luke xvi. 16. Acts xxiv. 14. 
By the Holy Writings, they meant the Hi/torical Books, called 
Feſhua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Ne- 

Hemi ab, 


* A Greek Tranſlation of the Ol Te amen, by 72 Jew Rabbi's, 
at the Appointment of Prolomy Philagelphus, King of Egypt, — 
the moſt authentic. 


— 
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Beniah, E/ther, the Book of Job, the P/alms, the Book of Solo- 
mm, and the Lamentations. The Samaritans read only the Pen- 
tateuch, —And. upon the Return from the Balylonian Captivity, 
Ezra read only the Book of the Law to the People from Morn- 
ing till Noon, on the firſt Day of the ſeventh Month, and from 
Day to Day, in the Feaft of the Tabernacles; for he had not 
yet collected the Writings of the Prophets into the Volume now 
extant ; but he inſtituted the Reading of them after the Collec- 
tion was made. By reading the Law and the Prophets in the 
Svnagogue, thoſe Books have been kept freer from Corruption, 
than what was denominated the Holy Mritings. 

In the Infancy of the Nation of Iſrael, when God had given 
them a Law, and made a Covenant with them to be their God, 
if they would keep his Commandments, he ſent Prophets to re- 
claim them, as often as they revolted to the Worſhip of other 
Gods ; and upon their Return unto him, they ſometimes re- 
newed the Covenant they had broken. Theſe Prophets he con- 


tinued to ſend till the Days of Ezra: But after their Prophecies 


were read in their Synagogues, thoſe Prophecies were thought 


ſufficient ; for if the People would not hear Moſes, and the old 


Prophets, they would hear no new Ones ; no, not though they 
ſhould riſe from the Dead. Thus far our illuſtrious Author. 
TotheſeProphets God had given ſundry Evidenceof their being 
ſent, inſpired, and approved by him, not only by a Power of per- 
forming Miracles, which are recorded by Moſes, but to many of 
them the Gift of Prophecy; ſuchas {arah's foretelling the Deſtruc- 
tion of the Altar of Bethel, 200 Years before it came to paſs*. Amos 
ili. 14. So alſo Jeremiah foretold the very Name and principal 7s 


of Cyrus, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22. Ezra 1 Ch. Jai. xliv. 28. of which 


Euſebius confirms the Accompliſhment. 1 Jeremiah likewiſe fore- 
told the Event of the Seige at Teruſalem, after it was ſurrounded by 
the Chaldeans. And there are many other Prophecies, interſperſed in 
the Sacred Mritings, relating to many Kingdoms and Nations; 


ſuch as thoſe which ſpeak of the Ten Tribes of Iſrael being car- 


ried into Captivity never to return, and ſettle as a Kingdom. 


The Return of Fudah, after 70 Years Captivity. The Over- 


throw of the Cities and Nations waich ſurrounded the Jews 3 as 
Egypt, 


See Joſephus s antient Hiſtory, Book 10. Chap. 5 
1 Book 9. * 39. 
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Exype, Edom, Moab, Tyre, Ninive, and Babylon, which lean. 


ed Men, according to Hiſtory, both ſacred and prophane, men. 
tion as remarkable. The famous City of Babylon is known to 
be deſtroyed, many Ages ago foretold, and is become Pools of 
Water, and an utter Deſolation. _ 7/az. xiv. 23. Fer. 1. 39, 40. 


So likewiſe Egypt is propheſied of, as what ſhould become the ba, 


ſeſt of Kingdoms, £zef. xxix. 15. and of Tyre, that famous 
Mart of the Eaſt, Ezet. xxiv. 14. it was foretold, 1 will mak; 
thee like the Top of a Rock; thou ſhalt be a Place to ſpread Nets in, 
Thou ſhalt be built no more; for I the Lord have ſpoken it. And 
Maundrell, a Traveller of eſtabliſhed Credit, pag. 48, 49. fully 
confirms this. We might alſo take Notice of the Prophecies con- 
cerning Ninives Deſolation, and ſhew how exactly Hiſtory con- 
firms it; there being no Trace of it now remaining. The vari- 
ous Prophecies of the Old Teſtament, concerning the State of the 
Jewiſh Nation, are too conſiderable to be omitted amongſt the 
Evidences of Revelation. Deut. xxviii. 15 and 25. If thouwilt 
not hearken to the Voice of the Lord thy God, it ſhall come to paſs, that 
thou ſhalt be removed into all the Kingdoms of the Earth. And Lin, 
xxvi. 31. Iwill make your Cities waſte, and bring your Sanctuaries 
into Deſolation, and will ſcatter you among the Heathen : And yet 
for all that, Ver. 44, 45. when they ſhall be ſeen in the Land if 
their Enemies, I will not cafl them away ; neither will I abhor then 
to deflroy them utterly ; but I will remember the Covenant of their 
Anceſtors. And remarkable are the Words of Feremiah, xxx. 
LI. where God ſays to Iſrael; though I make a Full End of all the 
Nations whither [ have ſcattered you ; yet will I not make a full End 
of You. And is not this verified even in our Days? Do not many 
reſide amongſt us? Are not many diſperſed throughout other 
Nations? And yet they continue a diſtinct People. Neither the 
cruel Treatment from Some, nor the kind Uſage they have met 
with from Others, have united them to any other particular Na- 
tion. It cannot be ſaid; with any Shadow of Truth, that theſe 
Prophectes have been forged after the Events; or that they have 
not been fulfilled by inconteſtible, correſpondent Facts. We have 
thus ſufficiently (we hope) conſidered, and eſtabliſhed the Autho- 
rity of the Books of the Old Teftament. 


CHAP. 
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Of the Buidences ;of the Truth if the Chri IR Religion yon Prophe- 
cies of the Mefliah, and Goſpel-Diſpenſations. . 


HEN Man fell from his Innocence, God promiſed Mer- 

ey to the Penitent; and intimated, that, tho Sin and Mi- 
ſery had then taken Place, Virtue and Happineſs ſhould at laſt 
prevail and triumph; in that figurative Form of Expreſſion, 
The Seed of the Woman ſhall bruiſe the Serpent's Head. This ſome 
late Authors have ſhown to be the Meaning of the Words, and 
what our firſt Parents might eaſily underſtand by them; but as 
this may appear to ſome an obſcure Way of Speaking, we ſhall 
proceed to mention ſome other Prophecies, more plain and lite- 
ral. God made with Abraham an everlaſting Covenant, and 
promiſed, that in him and his Seed all Nations of the Earth ſhould be 
bled Gen. Xil. 3. That Promiſe was renewed to Jſaac, Gen. 
xxvi. 4. Again, it was propheſied, that the Sceptre, or Civil 


Power, ſhould nat depart from- Fudah till Shilo came; Geneſis xlix. | 
10. This Shrlo the Chaldee, and other Interpreters underſtood to 


be the Meſſiah. And many of the later Prophets allude to that 
Prophecy, and give Light to it. Moſes foretold, that God would 


raiſe unto Iſrael a Prophet, from among their Brethren, like un- 
to him, whom it would be required they ſhould hear. Now, 
as he was to be a Prophet, like unto Moſes, he muſt alſo be. a 
Law-giver, which none of the ſucceeding. Prophets were; for 
there aroſe not any in 1/rael from that Time until the Coming of 
fe efus : And they who refuſed to hear him were puniſhed in an 
exemplary Manner, at the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem. That fa- 
mous Propbecy in the Book of Daniel, concerning the four grand 
Monarchies, the Afyrian, Perſian, Grecian, and Roman; 
that under the laſt of theſe, the God of Heaven would ſet up a 
Kingdom, that ſhould ſtand for ever. Daniel ii. 47. appears 
plainly to relate to this Goſþe!-Kingdom. And God aſſured King 
David, that his Houſe, his Throne, and his Kingdom, ſhould be 
efabliſhed for ever. 2 Sam. vii. 16. And there are many other In- 
timations, that the Promiſe made to Abraham, Iſaac, and to Ju- 
ah, ſhould be limited to the Houſe of David. Pſalm cx. through- 


out. And the Prophet Iaiah comforts the Fews, in their af- 
Ti flited 


2 
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flifted State, with foretelling the Accompliſhment of the grand 


Promiſe made to the Houſe of David. Unto us, ſays he, a Chili 
is born, unta.us a Son is given; the Government ſhall be upon his Sho. 


ders, and his Name ſball be called Wonderful Counſellor [or, as the 


Seventy read the Words, the Angel of the great Council, called 
by Malachi, the Ange! of the Covenant] The Mighty God, th 


' Everlaſting Father ; or, (as the Seventy read it, the Father of the 


Age to came 36 As the Goſpel- Age, in Jewiſh Language, was com- 
monly called ;) The Prince of Peace. Of the Increaſe of his Gruen. 
ment and Peace, there ſhall be no End, pon the Throne of David, and 
upon his Kingdom to order it, and eftabliſh it with Judgment and Juſtia 
from henceforth, even for ever. Iſaiah, ix. 6, 7. And that this is 
Prophecy of our Saviour ſeems plain fram the concluding Word:; 
The Zeal of the Lord of Hoſts will perform this. Iſaiah hath bees Pr 
phecy, which gives Light to that already mentioned concerning the 
Sceptre not departing from Judah; for he foretels, that a Nd uli 
came out of the Stem of Jeſſe, and a Branch grow out of his Roots; that 
the Spirit of the Lord ſhould reſt upon him, Iſaiah xi. 1, 2. an, 
I will raiſe unto David a righteous Branch, and a King ſhall reign and 
profper, and ſhall execute Fugdment and Fuftice in the Earth. In the 
Days ſhall Fudah be ſaved, and Iſrael ſpall dwell ſafely. Aud this is hi 
Name wherewith he ſpall be called, the Lord our Righteouſneſs. Joe 
miah xxiii. 5, 6. He alſo deſcribes, in very beautiful tho figu- 
rative Language, the peaceable Nature and Tendency of his 


| Gofpel. The I alf alſo ſhall he down with the Lamb, and the Li 


pard ſhall ye drum with the Kid. And, there ſhall be none to hurt, 
nor to deſtroy. Iſainb xi. 6. Agreeable to which, the Angel 2 
claims his Birth, Glory to God in the Highsft, on Earth Peace, ai 
Good-will towards Men. That the Kingdom of Chrift was to 
ſpiritual Kingdm is very often, and very plainly intimated; 1 


then the Earth ſhall be full of the Knowledge of the Lord, an ib. War 


fell the Channels of the Sea, Ver. . 

There are Prophecies of the Goſpel's ſpreading, and that the 
Worſhip of falſe Gods ſhould be overthrown ; that the Mc efſab 
ſhould bring vaſt Multitudes of Strangers to the Worſhip of one 
God, And it ſhall come to paſs in the laſt Days, that the Mountain 
the Lord's Hoſe ſhall be exalted above the Hills, and ail Nations ſtal 


flew uno it. Jſaiab ii. 2. And Ver. 17, 18. The Lad alme ful 


be exalted, and the Idols he ſhall utterly abobſp. 
Pr. Benſon's . of Chriſtianity, p. 31. 
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The Prophet Daniel hath ſeveral remarkable Prophecies: ¶ ſaw, 
in the Night, ſays he, Viſunt; and behold ! One, like the Son of Man, 
came with the Chuds of Heaven, and came with the ancient of Days, 
and they brought him near before him, and there was given him Dominion, 
Ghry, and a Kingdom that all People, Nations, and Languages, ſbouwd 


ſrue him. His Dominion is an everlaſting Dominion, and his King- 


dm that which ſhall not be deſtroyed. Chap. vii. 13. It has been 
well obſerved, that with a conſtant Alluſion to this Prophecy, 
Jesus ſtiled himſelf, the Son of Man; and becauſe he is here de- 
ſcribed as coming in the Clouds of Heaven, and having univerſal 
Dominion, the Jews, who wanted a temporal Prince to rule 
over all the Nations of the Earth, might poſſibly defire of Jeſus 
2 Sign from Heaven to prove him the Maſſiab; but the Time 
was not then come for his having that extenſive Power, and 
Dominion, with which he is now inveſted, and with which he 
will appear in the Clouds of Heaven at his ſecond, and moſt 
glorious Appearance. Daniel's famous Prophecy, Chap. ix 

24. [Seventy Weels are determined upon thy People, and upon thy 
Hoy City, to finiſh the Tranſgreſſion, and to make an End of Sin, and 
to make Reconciliation for Iniguity, and to bring in everlaſting Righteouſ- 
uſe, and to ſeal up the Viſim and Prophecy, and to anoint the moſt 
Hah] contains a good Argument in Favour of Chriſtianity ; for 
according to the moſt learned and profound Calculations, it 
was exactly accompliſhed “ and in Conſequence, the Time of 
our Saviour's appearing, in all the Circumſtances, correſpond 
with a Variety of antecedent and ſubſequent Events, that con- 
firm the Reality of Fefus being the promiſed Meſſiah, and Saviour 
of the World ; more particularly the Coming of Chriſt, and the 
moſt remarkable Circumſtances of his Character, Life, Death, 
Ec. are before predicted of him; that Jeſus Chriſt, when he 
alumed the Human Nature, ſhould be born of a Virgin. The 
Lord himſelf ſhall give you a Sign. Behold! a Virgin ſhall concerve, and 
bear a Son, and ſbull call his Name Immanuel. Iſaiah vii. 14. That 
be ſhould be born in Bethlehem. Mica v. 2. But thou, Bethlehem 
Evbratah, tho thou be little among the Thouſands of Judah ; yet out of 
thee ſhall He come forth unto me, that is to be the Ruler in Iſrael. That 
this Thing was diſcovered to Foſeph, the eſpouſed Huſband of the 
Virgin Mary, and thereupon he ſhould fly into Ægypt, by Hoſea, 


vi. 1. When Suel was a Child, then I leved him, and called my Son 
Iiz out 


— Si — Neauton, upon Daniel. 


polen it. 
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aut of Egypt. Herod's Cruelty, in order to deſtroy the Infant, is 
characterized, Feremiah xxxi. 15. Thus ſaith the Lord, in Rang, 
tere was a Voice heard, Lamentation and Weeping ; Rathel weeping 
for her Children, and would not be comfor ted; becauſe they were mt, 
And Jahn, the Baptiſt, our Saviour's Fore- runner, is prophe. 
fied of by the Prophet Jſaiah xl. 3, 4, 5. The Voice of him tha 
crieth i in the Wi taerneſs, prepare ye the Way of the Lord, make Arait in 
the Deſert a high Way for our God; every Valley ſball be exalted, au 
every Mountain and Hill ſhall be made Inv, and the crooked ſhall be 
made ſtrait, and the rough Places plain, and the Glory of the Lord ſtall 
Be revealed, and all Flſh ſhall fee it; for the Mouth if the Lord hath 
That the Goſpel ſhould be extended to the Gn. 
tiles. It is a liekt Thing, ſays God, that thou ſhouldft be my Servun, 
to raiſe the Tribes of Facob, and to reſtore the Preſerved of Ifal 
I will alſo groe thee for a Light to the Gentiles, that thou may/t be m 
Salvation unto the End of the Earth. Iſaiah xlix. 6. His healing the 
Sick and giving Light to the Blind, as well other his pecu- 
a Offices, are plainly foretold by Iſaiah, Ixi. 1, 2. Th 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me; becauſe the Lord hath anointed me 1 
2 rb glad Tidings unto the Meek, he hath ſent me ro bind up the brutn 
"hearted, and to proclaim Liberty to the Captives, and the opening of tl 
5 Priſons to them that are bound, and to proclaim the acceptable Year 
the Lord. And if we turn our Eyes to the tragical Scene of his 
Sufferings, many minute Circumſtances were predicted by the 
Prophets. Judas's betraying our Lord is mentioned by Zech. xi 
12. So they weighed for my Price thirty Pieces of Silver. And the 
Nature and End of his Sufferings are pointed out in ſuch cler 
and expreſs Language by the Prophet Jaiab, Chap. liii. that i 
is no wonder he is ſtiled, by Way of Eminence, the Evay* 
bal Prophet. To which we refer our Readers. | Theſe Pn. 
Pbrcies, lo remarkably centered in him, and were ſo evident) 
| accomplithed, that it is ſaid greatly to conduce to the bringing 
over ſeveral of the Fews to the Chriſtian Faith, and is: with ſo 
much Juſtice inſiſted upon, that to apply them to the Nation of 
fall in general, or to any other particular Perſon; but t d 
'Nazareth, muſt be looked upon as a great wreſting and perverting 
the Words. The P/almift alſo prophetically mentions, Pa 
Prix. 21. the giving him Vinegar to drink upon the Croß, 


They gave me alſo n my Me, and in my Thirt they gave . 
Va 
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Jinegar to drink. And the Evangeliſt bath applied that Paffape, 


Platm xxxiv. 20. to our Saviour. He leepeth all his Bones; 3 not one 
of them is broken. In like prophetic Language, it is ſpoken of the 
Jews, Zecha. xii. 10. T hey ſhall look upon me whom they have pierced, 
and they ſhall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only Sm. The 
Reſurrection of Jeſus from the Grave, is alſo foretold by David, 
Pſalm xvi. 10. T hou wilt not leave my Soul in Hell, nor, ſuffer thy 
hoy One to ſee Corruption. This is abundantly confirmed by the 
Reaſoning of St. Peter. Alls ii. 29, 30, 31. Men and Brethren, 
let me freely ſpeak unto you of the Patriarch David, that is bath dead 
and buried, and his Sepulchre is with us unto this Day; therefore, be- 
ing a Prophet, and knowing that God had fworn with an Oath to him, 
that of the Fruit of his Leine, according to the Fleſh, he would raife 
10 Chrift to fit on his T hrone ; he ſeeing this befare, ſhake of the Re- 
ſarrection of Chrift, that his Sou was not left in Hel ny did his 
Fliſb ſee Corruption. | 

Theſe are ſome of the 8 which are vridlaced eating 
to the Perſon of our Saviour. There are many of them literal, 
and expreſs, and which appear to belong to Jeſus, and him alone. 

Tho' there are others ſomewhat: abſtruſe, or may not ſo evi- 
dently appear to belong to the Geſpel-Diſpenſation; yet, when'a 
whole Series of Prophecies for a Succeſſion of many Hundreds, ot 
ſome Thouſands of Years, all, in general center in one Point, 
and agree to one Thing, we have a reaſonable Satisfaction of 
their original Intention : and if there are many that appear. not 
yet to have had their Accompliſhment, relating to Events in ſome 
future Ages, the Evidence is ſtrongly encreaſing, as the Events 
ſucceſſively happen. Tis therefore a growing Evidence, and 
we, at this Diſtance of Time, may ſee the Force of this Argu- 
ment, which to the primitive Chriſtians were no Arguments at 
all; and theſe will probably continue to be more and more veri- 
fied, till the whole Series of Prophecy, both of the Old and New 
Teſtament, ſhall draw the, Attention Rec Adenazation of the whole 


Lanh £ tial eee BM 


* What is here trandlated Hell is, in che Hebrew, Sepulchre, and 


© ought to have been ſo tranſlated. 


+ Here the Greet Word is n wm fi aifies only the "FORE | 
Parts below the Surface of the Earth. "han in the Syriac it 1s, —T, hat 
be ſhould not be left in the Sepulchre. 

4 Sir J/aac Newton, on Daniel, p. 252. And Laraner's Credibility 
af the Goſpel-Hiſtory. 
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In Alluſion to the Prophecies of our bleſſed Saviour, Mr. Pa 
having ſo elegantly characterized him in his ſacred Eclogue on 
the Maſſiab, we thought it very proper to be inſerted in this Place 


. oo 
A ſacred Eclogue, compoſed out of ſeveral Paſſages from Lach 
the Prophet. | 5 


| * Nymphs . of Solyma | begin the Song, 
To head nly Themes ſublimer Strains belong. 


Tube moſh Fountains and the Sylvan Shadss, * 
The Dreams of Pindus and th Aonian Maids, The 
Delight no more O thou my Voice inſpire, tu 
Who touch d Iſaiah's hallnw'd Lips with Fire ! V 

Rapt into future Times, the Bard begun, 5 
A Virgin ſhall concetve, a Virgin bear a Son! © 
From Jeſle's Root behold a Branch ariſe, mY 
Whoſe Sacred Flow'r with Fragrance fills the Skies. h 
Th Atbereal Spiri. oer its Leaves ſhall move, 95 
Hind an its Top deſcend the myſtic Dove. 7 
Ye Heav'ns ! from high the dewy Nectar pour, 55 


And to ſoft Silence ſhed the kindly Shoꝛ r. | e 7 
The Sick and Weak, the healing Plant ſhall aid, | 

From Storms a Shelter, and from Heat a Shade. 
All Crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient Fraud ſhall fail; 
Returning Fuſtice lift aloft her Scale; 

Peace ver the Worli her Olive Wand extend, 

And white-rob'd Innocence from Heav'n deſcend. 
Swift fly the Years, and riſe th expected Morn !- 
Oh, ſpring to Light ! auſpicious Babe be born! 

See Nature haſtes her earlieſt I reatli to bring, 
With all the Incenſe of the breathing Spring- 

See iy Lebanon his Head advance, 

See nodding Foreſts on the Mountains dance, 

See, ſpicy Chuds from lowly Sharon riſe / | 
And Carmel's flow'ry Top perfumes the Shies! 
Hark! a glad Voice the Imely Deſart chears ; 
Prepare the Way ! a Gad, a Gad appears; 

A God! a God! the vocal Hills reply, 

T he Rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity, - 


. tw ww 54 mn 


Io, Farth receives him from the bending Skies! 
Sink drwn ye Mountains, and ye Vallies riſe ! 


With Heads declin'd, ye Cedars, Homage pay; 
Be ſmaoth, ye Racks, ye rapid Floods, grue Way ! 


The SAVIOUR comes ! by ancient Bards foretold: 


Hear him ye deaf, and all ye Blind behold ! 

He from thick Films ſhall purge the viſual Ray, 
And on the ſightleſs Eye-balls pour the Day. 
'Tis he th obtrufted Paths of Sound ſhall clear, 
And bid new Muſick charm th unfolding Ear; 
The Dumb ſhall ſing, the Lame his Crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding Roe; 

Ne Sigh, no Murmur the wide World ſhall hear, 
From ev'ry Face he wipes off ev'ry Tear. 

In Adamantine Chains ſhall Death be bound, 

And Hell's grim Tyrant feel th eternal Wound. 
A the good Shepherd tends his fleecy Care, 

Seeks freſheſt Paſtures and the pureſt Air, 
Explores the lyſt, the wand'ring Sheep direfts, 
By Day o erſces them, and by Night protect, 
The tender Lamb he raiſes i in his Arm, 
Feeds from his Hand, and in his Boſom warms : 
Mankind ſhall thus his guardian Care engage, 
De promis d Father of the future Age. 

No more ſhall Nation againſt Nation riſe, 

Me ardent Warriors meet with hateful yes; 
Nor Fields with gleaming Steel be cover d ver, 
The brazen Trumpets kindle Rage no more; 

But uſeleſs Lances into Scythes ſhall bend, 

Aud the broad Falchion in a Plnw-ſhare end. 

Then Palaces ſhall riſe ; the joyful don 

Shall fiſh what his ſhort-liv'd Sire begun; 
Their Vines a Shadow to their Race ſhall yield, 


And the fame Hand that ſow'd ſhall reap the Field. 


The Swain in barren Deſarts with Surprize 
See Lillies ſpring, and ſudden Verdure riſe, 
Aud flarts amidſt the thirſly Wilds to hear 
New Falls of Water mur mur ing in his Rar: 
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On riſted Rocks, the Dragui s late Modes, ; 

The green Reed trembles, and the Bulruſh =" bee we nn Þ 
Waſte, ſandy Vallies, once perplex'd with * "og Wk e 


T he ſpiry Fir, and ſhapely Box adorn : TO, a 
To leafleſs Shrubs the flow'ring Palms Gd, as 5. AI 
And od'rous IMyrtle to the noiſamt Weed: * 0 4 ta 

' The Lambs with Molves ſhall graze the. verdant Mead, 2 ob 
And Boys in flow ry Bands the Tyger lead; e 
T he Steer and ion at one Crib ſhall meet, % 
And harmleſs Serpents lick the Pilgrim's Feet. ee 

T he ſmiling Infant in his Hand ſhall tate > Lat 


The creſted Baſiliſ and ſpeckled Snake ; A 
Pleas d, the green Luſtre. of the Scales ſurvey, 


And with their forky Tongue and pointleſs Sting ſhall play. ns 
Riſe, crown'd with Light, imperial Salem riſe! - 1 

Exalt thy toro y Head, and lift thy Eyes. | 4 

See, a long Race thy ſpacious Courts adorn 1 -A2 Tm i 


See, future Sons and Daughters yet unborn, 


In crowding Ranks on ev ry Side ariſe, ; \ 4%, te 
Demanding Life, impatient for the Skies ! 5 0 
See, barb'rous Nations at thy Gates attend, 1.1.1 wa 


Walk in thy Light, and in thy Temple bend! . he 

See, thy bright Altars throng'd with pro oftrate Kings, hag? 

And heap'd with Products of Sabæan Springs“ 

For thee Idume's fpicy Foreſts blow, 

And ſeeds of Gold in Ophir's Mountains gh. 

See, Heav'n its ſparkling Portals wide diſplay, 

And break upon thee in a Flood Day ! 

No more the riſing Sun ſhall gild the Aw, 

Nor Ev ning Cynthia fill her ſilver Horn, 

But bt, diſſlu'd in thy ſuperior Rays, 

_ Tide of Glory, one unclouded Blaze ary 
O'erflow thy Courts : The LIGHT HIMSELF ſhall ſhine + | 

Reveal d, and God's eternal Day be thine ! Lo 00 

T he Seas ſhall waſte, the Skies in Smake decay, 

Rocks fall to Duſt, and Mountains melt away; 

But fix d His Word, His ſaving Pom r remains, 

Thy Realm for ever laſts, thy own Meſliah reigns. | 


<D 
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CHAP. HE 
Of the Credibility of the Goſpel-Hiſtory. 


LT HE Evidence of the Truth of any Hiſtory is either inter- 
nal or external. The internal Evidence depends upon 
the Probability of the Things related, the Conſiſtence of the ſe- 
veral Parts, and the Plafnneſs and Simplicity of the Narration. 
Every attentive Reader may obſerve ſeveral of the internal Marks 
of the Credibility of the Goſpel- Hiſtory contained in the New Te- 
fament. He may be affiſted, however, to obſerve more by Per- 
ſons who are more curious. and judicious than himſelf, The 
external Evidence lies not ſo much within the Reach of the Ge- 
nerality of Mankind; but in this, they may be greatly aſſiſted 
by many valuable ee eſpecially by the learned and 
judicious Mr. Lardner, in his Credibility of the Goſpel-Hiſtory, 
to which we would recommend the Reader. | 

There are two Arguments on this Point, which deſerve our 
more particular Notice. 

iſt, There is a very ſtrong Probability chat the Perſons who 
related the extraordinary Facts were not themſelves impoſed on. 
For of the four Evangeliſis, two atleaſt, viz. Mathew and John 
were Eye-witnefles ; and can any Hiſtorian record any Thing 
upon better. Aſſurance of its Truth, than the Evidence of a 


Apoſtles are very much injured, when they are repreſented as 
groſsly ignorant.“ Peter and Jude were of the Company of thoſe 
twelve whom Jeſus choſe to be Witneſſes of his Life and Doc- 
trines. James was either an Apoſtle, or, as others will have it, 


a near Relation of Jeſus, and made Biſhop of Feruſalem by the 


him by Jeſus himſelf. Let any one read Paul's Defences of him- 
ſelf, recorded in the As of the Apaſiles, and his Ep les, and he 
will find ſuch a Knowledge of Mankind, ſuch an ingenious, 
gentecl, and happy Addreſs, and ſuch Strength of Reaſoning, 

as were ſufficient to convince any impartial Perſon of the Authen- 
K N ticneſ; 


* Foſter's Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation. Page 103. 


\ 


Man's own Senſes ? There doth, not appear to be the leaſt Rea- 
ſon for charging them with Credulity and Enthuſiaſm ; and the 


Apoſtles. Neither could Paul be deceived, through Ignorance, 
concerning thoſe Doctrines which he profeſſes were revealed to 
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tickneſs of what he faid. — Luke muſt alſo well know the Truth 
of what he wrote, as being a Companion with Paul in his Tra- 
vels ; and as being born in a neighbouring Place, and having 
travelled through Pale Hine, where, he ſays, he received it from 
the Mouth of thoſe who were Eye-witneſſes of theſe Things — 
Mark was alſo a Companion of Peter; ſo that what he wrote is 
to be eſteemed as if Peter had wrote it himſelf.—And upon the 
W hole, the Writers of the New Teftament muſt have underſtood 
the Nature of Chriſtianity, as being perſonally concerned in man 
of the Facts they relate, and as having the beſt Intelligence as to 
the reſt.x 


2dly, As the Apoſtlis w were not deceived themſelves, ſo a 
would they deceive, or impoſe upon others. If we look into the 


Hiſtory itſelf, we find an Air of Honeſty and Impartiality run- 
ning through the Whole of it. The great Deſign of it, in all its 
Parts, is to recommend the ſtricteſt Truth and F idelity, and in 
general, the nobleſt Perfection of Virtue and true Goodneſs, 
The Writers punctually relate, not only ſuch Things as re- 
dounded to their Maſter's Honour, but ſeveral other Circum- 
ſtances, which, in the Opinion of the World, had a different 
Aſpect; ſuch as the Meanneſs of his Birth and Parentage ; ; his 
low, deſpicable Condition of Life, and the like; and are very 
particular in recounting their own Failings, with all their Ag- 
gravations ; their Ignorance, their Dullneſs of Apprehenſion, and 
Cowardice ; and even Peter's abſolute Denial of his Maſter. - 

It appears from all Accounts, that they were Perſons of ſtrict 


and exemplary Virtue, againſt the Integrity of whoſe Conduct, 


upon the Whole, nothing of Moment was ever urged by the 
very Enemies of Chriſtianity ; and the Force of this Argument 
1s very much increaſed by obſerving, that they could have no 
worldly Intereſt to promote by publiſhing falſe Accounts; they 
had no Proſpect of Honour to allure their Ambition, nor of Ri- 
ches to gratify their Covetouſneſs, nor of Eaſe and Pleaſure to 
ſuit a Taſte for Indolence and Luxury; but, on the Contrary, 


were obliged to practiſe Humility, Mortification, and Self-de- 


nial. And as their Doctrines overturned thoſe Forms of Reli- 


gion that were eſtabliſhed i in all Nations, and contradicted the 
general 


* V. B. This will be farther PUP under the Deftrin of the 
8 rediion of Corift, 
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general Prejudices and Vices in the World, they were ſure of 
Reproaches and Sufferings, not only as the natural Conſequen- 
ces of their perſiſting to declare the Chri/tian Doctrine; but the 

very Conſequence, of which their Maſter had expreſsly fore- 
warned them: All which they unanimouſly, courageoufly, and 
chearfully endured; and gave the higheſt Proof of an inflexible 
Honeſty, by dying to vindicate the Truth of their Teſtimony : 
90 that, if the ſame Credit be given to the Teſtimony of the 4 
pelle, of whom it has been proved that they were Perſons of 
creat Sincerity and Virtue, as in other Caſes is given to the Te- 
ſumony of honeſt, unexceptionable Witneſſes, we muſt admit 
the Truth of their Hiſtory and acknowledge the Dodtrmes of * 
flianity as worthy of Acce ptation. 

Beſides, theſe, there are many other Arguments in Favour rof 
Chriſtianity, which deſerve our Notice. Ee Books of the New 
Teſfament are in all Twenty-ſeven; ; Twenty of which were re- 
ceived and acknowledged as genuine upon the firſt Publication; 
but as Six of the Epiſtles were at firſt doubted of, viz. That to 
the Hebrews, the Epiſtle of St. James, the Second of St. Peter, 
the Second and Third of St. John, and that of Jude; as was 
alſo the Book of the Revelations. There is good Evidence, how- 
ever, from Antiquity, ſays Biſhop Blackall, that even theſe con- 
troverted Books were received in very early Times by thoſe who 
had the beſt Opportunity of ſatisfying themſelves of the Authors 
and Authority thereof, viz. by thoſe to whom they were ſent; 
and in general, by the whole Greek Church, and that it may 
reaſonably be preſumed, when they did receive them, it was on 
ſuch Evidence of their being written by the Apoſiles, or inſpired 
Hen, as they had not heard of before; ſuch as they could not 
then gainſay; for ordinarily a leſs Reaſon will perſuade a Man 
to take up an Opinion at firſt, than to perſuade him to go back 
from an Opinion which he had before embraced. This is an 
Argument of the Care and Vigilance of the primitive Chriſtians. 

That the Books of the New Teſtament are juſtly aſcribed to the 
Authors whoſe Names they 1 appears with greater Clearneſs 
and Certainty, than that the Poets Virgil and Harace, or the 
Orator Tally, or the Hiſtorians Livy and Tacitus were 2 Authors 


ol the Books now aſcribed to them. For 
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' 1ſt, The Books of the New Teflament were wrote in that ve 
Age, in which theſe remarkable Facts are ſaid to have happen. 
ed, and even while many Perſons were alive, and many Churches 
remained which had the miraculous Gifts. — Thoſe Writings 
were diſperſed far and wide, even in the Days of the Apofile 
themſelves.—And it was enjoined on the Churches, 'to whom 
they were communicated, to be read, not only privately, but 
in their public Aſſemblies; and this Juin Martyr, one of the 


moſt early Fathers, informs us, was practiſed accordingly, and 


were not only read, but expounded.— Theſe Books were then 
credited by vaſt Numbers of People, though not recommended 
by their Prince, nor enjoined by the Civil Magiſtrate.— And 
though they might eaſily have been confuted, if they had been 


falſe; yet we do not find, that any Perſon ever ſo much as once 


aimed at a Conſutation of the Facts: On the Contrary, we find, 
that the profeſſed Enemies of Chr: i/tianity, ſuch as Celfus, Pr. 
phery, Julian, and the Authors of the "Fewih Talmud, did not 
call in Queſtion the Authenticity of the Books of the Eur TY Yom! 

but allowed that Feſus work'd Miracles. g 
The Boobs of the New Teſtament were written in \ Grd the 
Language then moſt univerſally underſtood ;* they were then dil. 
perſed, and read by the Enemies, as well as the Friends of Chri- 
ſlianity.— They have been tranſlated in a Variety of other Lan- 
guages. —And they have been quoted and alluded to by other 
Authors at that Time, as well as ſince.— Theſe Books haye been 
tranſcribed over and over ; Copies have been multiplied, and 
got into various Hands, and yet the Copies and Tranſlations, 
which have been collected from various different Parts of the 
World, through ZEurcpe, Aſia, and Africa, and collated with a 
moſt critical and extraordinary Care, are allowed by all capable 
Judges to agree in all the grand Points of the Chriſtian Dorm: 
and Morals, and to have ſuch an apparent Conſiſtency,” as abun- 
dantly confirm their Authenticity. — Their Alluſions to Cuſtoms, 
Principles, CharaQters, and Events, exiſting ir in that Age, if 
i | they 


1 This Account we have from many learned FO or and the 
Greek was undoubtedly a Language well underſtood. But we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the Vernacular Tongue of the Fews, at that Time, was the 
Syriac, as may be eaſily proved from ſeveral Expreſſions of the Evar 
get: ih, and othcr Writers of the * Teftament. 


| 
* 
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they had not been true, muſt in the higheſt Probability have 
been proved to have been falſe ; eſpecially from the ſuppoſed 
Readineſs of ſome, who were the Enemies of Chri i/tianity.— 
There are alſo as many Peculiarities in Temper and Stile, as 

there are Names of Writers. Many modern Writers 
have alſo vindicated the Geography of the New Tęſtament.— And 
the Whole is wrote not only without any Affectation, but with 
the greateſt Simplicity and Plainneſs imaginable. —The Gene- 
rality of the primitive Chriſtians had a high Veneration for theſe 
Books, and may be ſuppoſed to have taken Care, that they ſhould 
be preſerved pure and genuine. The Chriſtians ſoon divided into 
ſeveral Sets and Parties; but they all in general appealed to theſe 
Bals, as the Standard of their Faith and Worſhip, and as the 
Charter of their Religion. — And the various Sets of Chri 1/tians in 
later Ages, generally ſpeaking, appealed to the Scriptures, in 
Support of their diſtinguiſhing Opinions; and have all along 
kept a jealous Eye upon one another, left any one ſhould make 
the leaſt Alteration in the ſacred Records; and if it was poſ- 
ible, that, when the Chriſtians had got the temporal Power. into 


their Hands, that Party, which was uppermoſt, might corrupt 
ſome Copies, and deſtroy others, it was not at all credible, 


conſidering the great Number of Copies that were diſperſed eve- 
ry where, and the Variety of Tranſlations ; ; a Thing of this 


Nature could not have happened without being loudly complain- 


ed of; it muſt have put the whole CHriſtian HYorld in an Uproar, 
and given the Enemies of Chriſtianity a vaſt Advantage againſt 
it; and ſome Account of it would undoubtedly have been pre- 
ſerved and tranſmitted down to this Time. 

Laſtly, Notwithſtanding the various Tranſlations and great 
Number of Copies in which a certain learned Critic has found 
out 30,000 different Readings, which one would think would 
imply not only a Poſſibility, but a Probability of Corrup- 
tion; yet no one Corruption, Interpolation, or Omiſſion, has 
been pomed Ihe, which being known, can be of any Diſſervice 
to Chriſtianity, as none of them are ſhewn to be of ſuch Moment 
as to diſguiſe, or alter any important Doctrine of the Cbriſtian 
Religion. So that, upon the Whole, we have ſtronger Evidence 


of the Truth, and Purity of the Books of the New Teſtament, 
than of any of the like Antiquity, and that they have all the 


Marks 
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Marks and Characters of their being genuine which can rea- 


tt 
ſonably be deſired. It remains, however, to be conſidered, ” 1 
that the Credibility of the Goſpel-H; Hory receives an a6ditiond yg 
Weight from the Miracles which our Saviour and his toll gerly t 


Lexa (ag in Confirmation of it. dy 
by ſom 
gainf 
ſinking 
falling 
and ve 
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CHAP. IV. 


The Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, evidenced from the Mirac 
that were wrought i in Confirmation of it. 


| Th 
MIRACLE, ſays Doctor Samuel Clarke,® is a Work effect ud in 

A ed in a Manner different from the common and regular 
Method of Providence, by the Interpoſition, either of God him- 80 
ſelf, or ſome intelligent Agent, ſuperior to Man. He adds, _ 
In Reſpect to the Power of God, and the Nature of the ht 
Things chemſelves, all Things that are poſſible are equally eaſy to eherv 
be done: It is at leaſt as great an Act of Power to cauſe the Sun be W 
to move at all, as to cauſe it to ſtand fill; yet this latter we wag 
ſhould call a Miracle, the former not What degree of Power, reref 
God may reaſonably be ſuppoſed fo have communicated to cre- Thus, 
ated Beings, or ſubordinate Intellizences; is impoſſible for us to "KA 
determine. Some Things abſcTutely impoſſible for Men to rn 
effect, it is evident may eaſily be within the natural Powers of frved 
Angels; ſo that, Ae the Original Power of Creating, we ay 
can hardly affirm with any Certainty that mh FA, = | 
how great or miraculous ſoever it may ſeem tq us, is beyond the inpre 
Power of all created Beings in the Univerſe to have produced. * 


It is not, therefore, a right Definition of a Miracle to be an 4 
Effect which could not have been produced by any leſs Power teceſ] 
than the Divine Omnipotence. There is no Inſtance of any Mi- that t 
racle in Scripture, which, to an ordinary Spectator, would ne- ry t 


Mech 
ceſſarily imply the eee Operation of original, omnipo- ls 


tent Power. | out h 
All Things that are done in the World are done either im- + 
me oy God himſelf, or by een intelligent Beings, Te 


Mat. 


Dr. Samuel Clarke's ae of natural and revealed Religion, 
p. 219. We find the ſame, or correſpondent Sentiment of Miracles, 
in the Writings of many celebrated Divines. 


Mech, 
Wy) in 
Laws 


is, 


\ 
— 


Matter not being at all capable of any Laws or Powers whatſo- 
erer; ſo that all thoſe Things, which we ſay, are the Effects 
of the natural Powers of Matter, and Laws of Motion, are pro- 


pelly the Effects of God acting upon Matter continually, and 


erery Moment, either immediately by himſelf, or mediately 
br ſome created, intelligent Beings. + Conſequently, it is no more 
2ainft the Courſe of Nature for an Angel to keep a M 


alling in the Air, by overpowering the Laws of Gravitation; 


and yet the one is a Miracle, and the other is not ſo. | 
The only poſſible Ways by which a Spectator may certainly 
ud infallibly diſtinguiſh whether Miracles be the Works either 
| e 


+ Such are the Sentiments of Dr. Clarke, with reſpect to the divine 
Agency on Matter; but we think it more agreeable to true Philoſophy, 
u well as to right Reaſon, to ſuppoſe, that there is no Occafion to 
ioduce a conſtant and immediate Agency of the divine Being, any 
cherwife than by the ſtated Laws of Nature; for having determined 
the Ways and Means by which any Syſtem of Matter or Bedies ſhall 
act according to certain Powers or Forces originally impreſſed upon 
tem. ſo long as theſe Powers ſubſiſt, thoſe Parts, or Bodies muſt 
rcefarily continue to act according to thoſe ſtated Laws as at firſt. 
ITbus. if a Body be once made to move in a right Line with any gi- 
rn projective Force, that Body will conſtantly continue to el dh, 
ue of the ſirſt Impetus or Impreſſion of that Force, without any im- 
nediate ſubſequent Act of the divine Being; and the ſame may be ob- 
zrred of any Number of Bodies moving, in any other Direction, 
bv a Combination of different Forces acting in different Directions. 
Thus the Determination of the Motion of all the Planets in the Sy- 
kem muſt ſtil] continue the ſame as at firſt, by Virtue of that Force 
impreſſed upon them. Theſe are, what we call, the ſecondary Laws 
0 Nature, and will always act with an uniform and equal Tenour, as 
long as the Nature of Things ſubſiſts in the Manner it was firſt ordained. 
would be juſt as abſurd, to ſuppoſe the immediate Agency of God 
tceſſary to produce every Effect in Nature, as it would to imagine. 
lat the immediate Preſence, or Act of the Machanic, was neceſ- 
y to keep the Clock in Motion. By the Laws of the Powers of 
Mechaniſm, he can order his Machine to go faſter or ſlower, this 
Way or that Way, and according to any determinate Time, with- 
Ut his immediate Interpoſition: So the Author of Nature, at firſt, 
put all the Bodies in the Univerſe in Motion, and eſtabliſhed cer- 
ain Laws, by which they are to move and produce their, deſtined 
feds, according to thoſe Laws, which may be juſtly ſtiled the 
llclaiſin of Nature. We would not hereby inſinuate, that the 
Wine Power may never interpoſe to countermand the gpiginal 
laus of Nature, or ſuſpend them for a Time; but whenever it does 
Ws, it is then what we properly call a Miracle. According F 
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Marks and Characters of their being genuine which tan rea. 


ſonably be deſired. It remains, however, to be conſidered, | 


that the Credibility of the Goſpel- Hiftory receives. an additional 
Weight from the Miracles which our Saviour and his ee 
wrought in Confirmation of it. 


. * 


— * _ — 


CHAP. 


The Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, tas 2 the Miracle | 


that were wrought i in C onfirmation of it. | 
| MIRACL E, ſays Doctor Samuel Clarke,® is a Work effect 


Method of Providence, by the Interpoſition, either of God him- 
ſelf, or ſome intelligent Agent, ſuperior to Man. He adds, 
In Reſpe& to the Power of God, and the Nature of the 
Things themſelves, all Things that are poſſible are equally eaſy to 
be done: It is at leaſt as great an Act of Power to cauſe the Sun 
to move at all, as to cauſe it to ſtand ſtill; yet this latter we 
ſhould call a Miracle, the former not. What degree of Power, 
God may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have communicated to cre- 
ated Beings, | or ſubordinate Intelligences, is impoſſible for us to 
determine. Some Things abſolutely impoflible for Men to 


effect, it is evident may eafily be within the natural Powers of 


Angels; ſo that, excepting the Original Power of Creating, we 
can hardly affirm with any Certainty that any particular Med, 


how great or miraculous ſoever it may ſeem to us, is beyond the 


Power of all created Beings in the Univerſe to have produced. 
It is not, therefore, a right Definition of a Miracle to be an 
Effect which could not have been produced by any leſs Power 
than the Divine Omnipotence. There is no Inſtance of any Mi- 
racle in Scripture, which, to an ordinary Spectator, would ne- 
eeſſarily imply the immediate Operation of original, omnipo- 
tent Power. 
All Things that are e! in the World are done either i im- 
modiately by God himſelf, or U created, intelligent Beins, 
| Mat- 


CO" IIrs Samuel Clarke's aca of natural and revealed Religion, 
p. 219. We find the ſame, or correſpondent Sentiment of Miracles, 
in the Writings of many celebrated Divines. 


. ed in a Manner different from the common and regular 
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Matter not being at all capable of any Laws or Powers whatſo- 
wer; ſo that all thoſe Things, which we ſay, are the Effects 
of the natural Powers of Matter, and Laws of Motion, are pro- 
perly the Effects of God acting upon Matter continually, and 
wery Moment, either immediately by himſelf, or mediately 
by ſome created, intelligent Beings. + Conſequently, it is no more 
zainft the Courſe of Nature for an Angel to keep a Man from 
inking in the Water, than for a Man to hold a Stone from 
ling in the Air, by overpowering the Laws of Gravitation; 
and yet the one is a Miracle, and the other is not fo. | 
The only poflible Ways by which a Spectator may certainly 
nd infallibly diſtinguiſh whether Miracles be the Works either 
| Zbl Im- 


+ Such are the Sentiments of Dr. Clarke, with reſpect to the divine 
Agency on Matter; but we think it more agreeable to true Philoſophy, 
zz well as to right Reaſon, to ſuppoſe, that there is no Occaſion to 
introduce a conſtant and immediate Agency of the divine Being, any 
otherwiſe than by the ſtated Laws of Nature; for having determined 
the Ways and Means by which any Syſtem of Matter or Bodies ſhall 
act according to certain Powers or Forces originally impreſſed upon 
them, ſo long as theſe Powers ſubfiſt, thoſe Parts, or Bodies mult 
xeeffarily continue to act according to thoſe ſtated Laws as at firſt. 
Thus, if a Body be once made to move in a right Line with any gi- 
ren projective Force, that Body will conſtantly continue to ons by 
Virtue of the ſirſt Impetus or Impreſſion of that Force, without any im- 
nediate ſubſequent Act of the divine Being; and the ſame may be ob- 
krred of any Number of Bodies moving, in any other Direction, 
by a Combination of different Forces acting in different Directions. 5 
Thus the Determination of the Motion of all the Planets in the Sy- 
km muſt ſtil] continue the ſame as at firſt, by Virtue of that Force 
impreſſed upon them. Theſe are, what we call, the ſecondary Laws 
af Nature, and will always act with an uniform and equal Tenour, as 
long as the Nature of Things ſubſiſts in the Manner it was firſt ordained. 
would be juſt as abſurd, to ſuppoſe the immediate Agency of God 
teceſſary to produce every Effect in Nature, as it would. to imagine. 
lat the immediate Preſence, or Act of the Machanic, was, neceſ- 
lary to keep the Clock in Motion. By the Laws of the Powers of 
Mechaniſm, he can order his Machine to go faſter or ſlower, this 
Way or that Way, and according to any determinate Time, with- 
but his immediate Interpoſition _ the Author of Nature,, at firſt, 
put all the Bodies in the Univerſe in Motion, and eſtabliſhed cer- 
hn Laws, by which they are to move and produce their, deſtined 
Lfets, according to thoſe Laws, which may be juſtly filed -the 
echaniſm of Nature. We would not hereby inſinuate, that the 
ürine Power may never interpoſe to countermand the: g wy 
avs of Nature, or ſuſpend them for a Time; but whenever it does 
Ws, it is then what we properly call a Miracle. According wy the 
| TP 3 
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immediately of God himſelf, or of ſome good Angel employ 
by him ;* or the Contrary, are theſe: If the Doctrine atteſted 
Miracles, tends to promote the Honour of God, and the Pit 
tice of Righteouſneſs among Men ; and yet, nevertheleſs, 
not in itſelf demonſtrable, nor could, without a Revelation, lM 
diſcovered to be actually true, and there is no Pretence of m 
or greater Miracles to contradict it, then the Miracles are u 
ſtionably divine, and the Doctrine muſt, without all Cont 
verſy, be acknowledged as an immediate and infallible Reye 
tion from God. | LETT: 
Lord Bacon obſerves, that a Miracle was never wrought 
God to convert an Atheiſt ;. becauſe the Light of Nature mij 
have led him to confeſs a God ; but Miracles, faid he, are 
ſigned to convert Idolaters, and the Superſtitious, ' who have 
knowledged a Deity, but erred in the Manner of adoring hi 
becauſe the Light of Nature doth not extend fo far as fully to 
clare the Will and true Worſhip of God. Theſe Obſervatic 
with regard to the Criterion of Miracles, and their proper B 
and Deſign, may in every Inſtance be applied to our Savio 
Miracles, and illuſtrated by theſe and other peculiar Circ 
ſtances afford a rational, ſtrong, and convincing Evidence 


[ 


Laws of Nature, the Earth muſt conſtantly move on; but if it 
ſill, it is done by the Interpoſition of the divine Power, as Dr. C 
has rightly defined. An Eclipſe will naturally and neceſſarily be 
_ duced, if one Luminary interpoſe itſelf between us and ano 
but if that other Luminary ſhould loſe its Light without ſuch} 
Interpoſition, then that we properly aſcribe to a miracuß 
Power; and we think it very reaſonable to believe, that the di 
Being may often interpoſe to intend, or remit the Powers of Nature 
the Purpoſes of his general Providence ; like as a Mechanic, ma 
any Time, put the Hand of his Clock backward or forward, to 
{wer any particular Deſign. | TR 
* Dr. Clarke here likewiſe aſcribes a Power of working Mira 
to Dæmons, or evil Spirits, as do moſt other Divines ; but ſince Wi 
craft is one Effect of ſuch diabolical Power, and the Wiſdom, of 
Legiſlature has judged ſuch a Notion diſhonourable to the pre 
Aye, by repealing the Laws heretofore made for puniſhing ſuch 
| itious Perſons, we humbly propoſe it as a Queſtion, whet 
if Witchcraft be ſuppoſed a Doctrine diſhonourable to human Nat 
it be not equally irrational, and derogatory from true Religion, t 
veſt thoſe ſuppoſed Dæmons with a Power in any-wiſe to counter 
the eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature, (which are to be eſteemed the 1 
diate Act of God himſelf,) to anſwer wicked Purpaſes, contri 
the Deſign of his wiſe and beneficent Providence? 


of the Chriſtian Religing, 2 9 3 


z Divinity and Miſſion. And for this End, a Summary of 
em may be given in the following Particulars, as mentioned 
y the Evangeliſt, v:z. that Chriſt healed the leprous Man, 

Ila. viii. 2, 3. recovered (inſtantly) Peter's \Mother-in-Law 
rom 2 F ever, Mat. viii. 14, 15. reſtored to Health one that 
nas ſick of the Palſey, Mat. ix. 2. healed a Woman of a bloody 
flue, Mat. ix. 20, 21. cured a Man of an Infirmity he had 38 
ears, Johm v. 8. healed ten Lepers, Luke xvii. 14. cured a 
Man of a Dropſy, Luke xiv. 4. made a Woman ftraight, who 
bad, by Infirmity, 38 Years, been almoſt bowed together, 
wks Xiii. 12. reſtored a withered Hand to Soundneſs, Mat- 
thew Xit. 13. | 
He alſo caft the Denis out of two Men poſſeſſed, Matt. viii. 
32. diſpoſſeſſed a dumb Man of a Devil, Matt. ix. 33. caſt out 
n-unclean Spirit, Mart i. 25. cufed a Woman of Canaan, 
oſſeſled of a Devil, and cured a Lunatic, Matt. xvii. 18. 
He likewiſe fed 5000 with frvaLoaves and two ſmall Fiſhes, 
Matt. xiv. 20. At another Time, he 74 4000, befides Women and 
Children, with ſeven Loaves and a few ſmgll Fiſhes. Matt. xv. 37. 
He, morcover, re/tored Sight to the Blind, Matt. xx. 34. recover- 
ed another to Sight, with Clay made of his Spittle, Mark viii. 25. 
gave Sight to two blind Men, Matt. ix. 29. and FI 8 to a 
Man that wwas born blind, John ix. 6, 7. 
He likewiſe raiſed the Dead to Life, Matt. xxvii. by his Word 
be r raiſed Lazarus from the Dead, Fobn xi. 43. the WWidow's only 
2 to Life, Luke vii. 14. allo Farius s Daughter, Matt. ix. 
24, 25. 
Beſides many other ſignal Evidences of his divine Power, 
uz, his walking upon the Sea, Matt. xiv. 25. Peter's miracu- 
lous Draught of Fifhes, by his Direction, Luke v. 6. His fill 
ing the Tempeſt of the Sea, Matt. viii. 26. Alſo his working a Mis 
racle to pay the Tribute-money, Matt. xvii. 27. and his cauſing 
the Fig-tree to wither away, ark xi. 20, 21. 

It may here be obſerved, 5 
1. That our Saviour's Miracles were real, in n Oppoſition to © 
Juggle and Deception. The moſt grievous Diſtempers of the 
Body he could check, and the moſt inveterate Diſorders of the 
Mind were ſubje& to him. He ſpake but the Word; and im- 
* the Sick were reſtored to Health; the, crooked were 
LI g TY: made 

* ; 
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among Many who were Men of Learning and diſtinguiſhing 


- correſponding with the benevolent Deſign of his coming, into nd 
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made ſtraight ; the Lame to walk, and the Lepers were clean 
ed: By his Touch the Blind were reſtored to Sight; and ever 
Death itſelf, at his Pleaſure, was difarmed of its Power. 

2. There was a great Variety in the Miracles which our Let 
wrought; which ſhews, that he had a Power equal to any th 
| moſt difficult Operations Providence might throw in his Wy, 
or his Wiſdom think fit to execute. | 

3- They were done openly, in the Sight of all the People, 


Abilities ; the moſt capable, as well as diſpoſed, to — 
Aztifice and Deception, if any; yet we do not find that any; 
even among his Enemies, attempted it. 

4. They were, in general, not only done 8 but oſten 
fepeated, both in the Preſence of the ſame Perſons, and alſo be. Ui 
fore Diverſity of Perſons in different Places. 

5. The Effects of his Miracles were not only real but laſting; 
no Inſtances of an imperfect Cure, no Remains of the Diſor- 
der, nor any ſudden Relapſe, that might derogate from the Great- Wl. - 
neſs and Glory of his Miracles. b 

6. They were in general of a kind and beneficent Nature, WW gen. 


the World, diſcovering ſuch Harmony of Action and Deſign, F; 
as fully verified the Apoſtle's Character, That he went about 
doing Good, healing all Manner of Diſeaſes, and all that were 
oppreſſed of the Devil, for God was with him.“ As viii. 38. 
7. The Miracles our Lord wrought were in Confirmation of 
his being the Son, and ſentof God; inſomuch that, he appeals 
to the People, from the Number, the Greatneſs, the Deſign, 
and the Sufficieney of the Miracles, for this End. He therefore 
upbraids them of voluntary Prejudices, and of wilfully and wick- 
edly denying his Authority and Miſſion; aſſuring them, this was 
their Condemnation, that Light was come into the World, and 
that they loved Darkneſs rather than Light, becauſe their Deeds | 


were Evil.“ 
Laſtly, The Miracles which our Saviour wail were, to 


the Diſciples who ſaw them, ſenſible Demonſtrations of his di- 
vine Miſſion; and many Others, who ſaw what he did, were, 
from the fulleſt Conviction, led to acknowlege, ( truly this is the 
Son of God.“ And moreover, God not only bare Witneſs to 
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jim both by Signs and Wonders, diverſe and eminent Miracles 
il along, from the Beginning to the End of his Miniſtery ; but 
itewiſe, ſet to his Seal, that he ſent him, by not ſuffering him 
v be holden by the ſtrong Bands. of Death, or Powers of the 
Grave, but reſtoring his Body to Life on the third Day. The 
lreuments, in Proof of this noble and triumphant Truth, will 
Je the Subject of the enſuing Chapter. 


e 
of the Evidence of the Truth of the Chri, i/tian Revelation, from the 
Reſurrection of Jeſu us Chriſt from the Dead. 


tan 


— T is obſerved, by Dr. * Clarke, that the great Founda- 
tion of our Hopes of Immortality is the Revelation of the 

oy boſpel 3 and the great Evidence of the Truth of that Revela- 

5 ton is the Reſurrection of Chriſt ; ; the Proof, therefore, of the 

* ö Wir of Chriſt muſt be a Matter of _ "RRC 

. ; 8 

nd Firſt, as hath been already hinted, Notice was given of it 


utecedently, by the Prophecies of the Old Te/lament. Second- 
% our Lord himſelf told his Diſciples, before his Suffering, 
that they ſhould expe& his Riſing from the Dead; and becauſe 
t was a Matter of ſuch Importance, he therefore repeats this 
Admonition to them ſeveral Times: Firſt, before his Transfi- 
ration, Matt. xvi. 21. From that Time forth began Jeſus to ſbetu 


"3 to his Diſciples,” how that he muſt fuffer many Things — and be 
WHY its, and be raiſed again the third Day. Then again, after his 
* Transfiguration, Chap. xvii. 9. As they came down from the Moun- 
4 tain Jeſus charged them to tell no Man the Viſion till the Son of Man 


tr riſen from the Dead. As likewiſe at his going up to Feruſalem, 
Chap. xx. 27. and upon the Jews requiring a Sign, at one 
: Time, he ſaid unto them, I will Deſtroy this Temple, and the 

third Day I will build it up. Jobn ii. 12. 


. Thirdly, In order to make the Proof of his Reſurrectiom 
* ſill more evident, the Place, Manner, and Circumſtances of 
1 tis Burial, were, by Providence, directed to be remarkable, 


Mark xv. 43. Joche, of Arimathea, an honourable Counſellor, 
LI 2 begged | 
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Method which his Adverſaries themſelves took to find Evidence 


St. Jahn adds this particular Circumſtance, Chap. xx. 17. that 
| when one of them embraced his Feet, rejoĩeing and worſhipping 


moſt Interpreters underſtand to ſignify, Do not detain me now, ar 


and tell them I am riſen. After this, 


begged his Body, wrapped it in fine Linnen, and laid it in h 3 
own Sepulchre; and this in the Preſence of ſeveral of ws BY 
5 Fallowers, who thereupon reſolved to come and embalm hin WM «! : 

and were, providentially, directed to become Witneſſes of ma L 

ny Circumſtances attending bis Reſurrection. Laſtly, Tue xv. 


(as they thought) of the Impoſture, making the Sepulchre fur, 
ſealing the Stone, and ſetting a Watch,* was, by Providence, de. 


ſigned, on the Contrary, to become a ſtrong Proof of his Re. 19 


ſurrection; taking away all Pretence, or Poffibility of that plau- 

ſible Objection, that his Diſciples came by Nigbiund flole bim auq. i v. 
Theſe are the principal Inſtances of the Care that was taken fu 

in the Circumſtances going before our Lord's Reſurrection, u ci 


render the Proof of the Fact certain and undeniable. After be 
his riſing again, the accumulative Evidence of the Truth of his 

being riſen i much greater, not only than what Unbelieves, I I. 
but even, than Believers themſelves, without putting together B 
the numerous Circumſtances recorded in different Tlaces | in a 
Scripture, can eafily imagine. | * 


f. In the firft Place, an Earthquate terrified ihe Watch and 
the —m— of an Angel made them become as dead Men. Matt, 
vii. Then, 

24, Tha Perſons, who came with 2 Deſign to «embalm the 
Body, faw likewiſe an Angel, and were told by him, that their 
Lord was riſen.from the Dead, Verſe 6. Immediately after this, 
Jeſus himſelf appeared to them, and comforted them; to which 


him, upon his diſcovering himſelf who he was, he ſaid unto her, 
touch me not; for I am not yet aſcended to my Father. Which Words 


if you thought I was immediately leaving you ; for I. ſhall continue with 
you for ſome Time. But Dr. Clarke thinks the Meaning is rather; 
Do not expect that I ſhall continue with you now ; for it is expedient 
and neceſſary that I firft aſcend to my Father; but got to * 


34, He 


The Number of the Roman Guard was fa.” Dr. < oth s Evidence 
of the Reſurrection. 
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zaly, He appeared to two of his Diſciples, going to Emmaus, 

Luke xxiv. 13. and talked with them, and expounded to them i in 

all the Scriptures the T hings concerning himſelf. Then again, 
4thly, He ſhewed himſelf to Peter alone, Verſe 34, and I Cor. 


W. . 
5thly, To St. James, Verſe 7. After that, 


btb, To ſeven of the Apoſtles together, John xxi. 2. Then, 


"thy, To ten of them, Thomas only being abſent, Fobn XX 
10. And, 

3735, 4 A Week after, to all the Eleven, Thomas being preſent 

with them; whoſe doubting Faith he vouchſafed to confirm, by 
ſuffering him to handle him ; yet, at the ſame Time, pronoun- 
cing a greater Bleſſing on thoſe who ſhould not ſee, and yet would 
believe. 

Laſth, After theſe, and ſeveral more ele Appearances . our 
Lord to his Apoſtles, he was ſeen, ſaith St. Paul, of above 500 
Brethren at once, 1 Cor. xv. 6. of whom, tho” ſome were fallen 
aſl:ep, yet the greater Part remained alive unto this preſent Timez 3 
when St. Paul wrote this Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 

And in this Manner continued he for Forty Days together, 
ſhewing himſelf alive after his Paſſim, by many mfallible Proofs, 
and ſpeaking of the Things pertaining to the Kingdom of God, 
As i. 3. After this, at Mid- -day, in the Preſence of all the 
Apoſtles, he was taken up from them, viſibly, into Heaven, 
Verſe 9, and they were told by Angels, Verſe 11, what he alſo 
himſelf had before told them, i in his Life-time, that, in Ile Manner 
as they ſaw him go into Heaven ; ; ſo from thence hkewiſe ſhould they ſee 
him come at the End of the World, with Power and great Glory. 

Put all this Evidence now together, and let it be conſidered 
fairly in one View. Evidence, given by ſo many different Per- 
* repeated at ſo many different Times, diverſified with ſuch 

Variety of Cirrumſtances, yet all agreeing in ſuch a perfect Uni- 
formity as to the Thing ig And was there ever more unde- 
mable Proof given of any Matter of Fact in the World ?. Ne- 
rertheleſs, aſter all this, he appeared again to St. Stephen, As 
vii. 55. And again to St. Paul, as he himſelf teſtifies, 1 Cor. 
xv. 8. Laſt of all, ſays he, he was ſeen of me alſo, as one born out. 
of due Time, As ix. 3, Ec. 

Beſides 
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Befides all which Cloud of Witneſſes, the Truth of our 
Lord's Reſ urrection, continued to be proved by the Miracles 
which the Apoſtles worked in his Name, i. e. through his 
Power and Authority.“ This will be the e of the enſuing 
Chapter. 


— JS — _ 7 1 —_— 


G HAP. VI. 
The Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation, and the Rgſirregia o 
Chriſt farther evidenced from the miraculous Gifts of the Apoſlles, 


T was, with great Propriety, that the Effuſion of the Spirit M. 
was reſerved *till after Chriſſs Death, that thereby the Proof * 


of his Reſurrection might be rendered more ſtrong and convin- Di 
cing. For being able to work Miracles in the Name of Chriſt, * 
the Apoſtles carried along with them, every where, the moſt 4 


bright Credentials of their Miſſion, and the moſt ſtriking Evi- 


dences that Jeſus did not remain in the State of the Dead; but 
was raiſed to Life again, and exalted to great Power and Bar 
nion. The Scriptures diſtinguiſh between the ſprritual Gifts 
and miraculbus Powers, By the ſpiritual Gifts, they ſeem to 
mean, that inward Illumination which the Diſciples of Jeſus, 
and eſpecially his Apoſtles, received from the Spirit: And by 
the miraculous Powers, thoſe extraordinary Powers by which 
the mighty and uncommon external Effects were performed, — 
which frequently attended their Word. By Miracles, they could 
rouſe Men to Attention. By the ſpiritual Gifts, they could in- 
tru and enlighten them. By the Spirit, they had the Word of 
Wiſdom, conſiſting partly in a full and comprehenſive View of 
the Scope and Deſign of the Law and the Prophets, and well un- 
derſtood what Confirmation the Old Tz/tament gives to Chriſtia- 
nity. — They had, moreover, the Gift of diſcerning Spirits: 
They could, in ſome Caſes, diſcern the ſecret Intention of Men's 
Hearts, to prevent their doing Harm to the Chriſtian Church; 
and by the ſame Inſpiration, judge of the Spirits, and Temper, 
and Qualifications of ſundry Perſons, for ſuch and ſuch parti- 
cular 


* Dr. Samuel Clarke, on the Reſurrection of Chrift. 


irit 
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aular Offiees. They could propheſy concerning the State of 
the Chriſtian Church in future Times. They could preach, or 
pray, or ing Pſalms and Hymns, by immediate Inſpiration. 
They had, by the Spirit, the Gift of Tongues, or an Ability 
to preach the Goſpel to Perſons of different Nations in their 
own Language. And finally, they had the Gift of Interpreta- 
tion of Tongues, or an Ability readily and intelligibly to re- 
peahy in another Language, what had been ſpoken in the Church 
in a foreign or dead Language. - As to the miraculous 
Powers, the Apoſtles had the Power of ftriking bold and dar- 
ing Offenders with Diſeaſes, and ſometimes with Death itſelf, 
And, when Offenders became Penitent, they could miraculouſ- 
ly remove the Diſeaſe ſo inflicted. By the Effuſion of the Spi- 
rit, the Apoſtles were indued with a greater Degree of Fortitude, 
and had a Door of Utterance to ſpeak freely before the largeſt 
Multitudes, the higheſt Perſonages, or moſt auguſt Aſſemblies. 
And by the miraculous Powers, they had the Power of healing 
Diſeaſes inſtantaneouſly and perfectly, and of doing other migh- 
ty Works: And finally, gave ſome Inſtances they could raiſe the 
Dead to Life. Mark xvi. 20. As xix. 11, 12. Heb. ii. 4. 

But what was ſtill more remarkable, and more eminently 
diſtinguiſhed the Apoſtles from all- other Chriſtians, was, that 
they had a Power of conferring upon Others ſome ſpiritual Gifts 
or miraculous Powers by Prayer, joined with Jaying on of 
Hands, and they appear to have conferred ſuch Gifts or Pow- 
ers upon adult Converts to Chriſtianity wherever they came; 
that they were hereby (in ſome Meaſure) qualified to teach, and 
ſometimes, by Miracles, to confirm the Doctrines of Religion. 
And this, in a great Meaſure, accounts for the ſpeedy Progreſs 
of Chriſtianity, and the gathering in ſuch vaſt Multitudes of 
Converts, and planting ſuch a Number of Churches in that 
one Ape, ; 

The Apoſtles, and their Fellow-labourers, before they left 
the World, erected Churches of Chriſtians in moſt Parts of the 
Roman Empire, and beyond the Bounds of it, in the Countries 
of Judea, Samaria, Galilee, Cyprus, Crete, Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Aja, Greege, and Itay; in the Cities of Rome, 


. Antioch in Syria, Antioch in Pi * Epheſus, Athens, 
C orinth, 


* 
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Corinth, Philippi, Theſſalonica, and Rune, and many other Citi * 


and Countries.“ ind“ 

It further deſerves our Notice, that the Vniforinity and Inte- dato 
grity of the Apoſtles, in repreſenting the great Truths of the {Ml vt 
Chriſtian Religion, in Oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed Religion in Men 
the ſeveral Countries, in Spite of Pagan Ignorance and Jeuiſ to al 
Prejudices, with Stedfaſtneſs, Magnanimity, and undaunted um 
Courage, one and all expoſing themſelves to Perſecution, nay, ben. 
to ſuffering Death itſelf, in Confirmation of what they preach- and 
ed (as well as the Purity of their Lives and conſtant Integrity iN des 
of Behaviour) are collateral Evidences, that the Chriſtian Reve. the | 
lation is of divine Authority. But this will be further evident I pe 


from the following Chapters. N - 
| | r 

WM 1 3 BN 3 luſt: 
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Me 

CHAP. VIL 1 


The Truth 7 the C hriſtian Revelation farther evidence, from th 
Purity, Excellency, and Importance of its Dofrines. 


HAT God in the Fulneſs of Time, that is, at that Time 
& which his Wiſdom had fore-appointed, which all the an- 
tient Prophecies had determined, and which many concurrent 
Circumſtances in the State of the Jew!/h Religion, and in the 
Diſpoſition of the Roman Empire, had made a fit Seaſon for the 
Reception and Propagation of a new Inſtitution of Religion; 
that God at that Time ſhould ſend his only begotten Son, that 
Mord, or Wiſdom of the Father, that divine Perſon, by whom he 
created the World, to take upon him the human Nature, and 
therein to make a full and particular Revelation of the Will of 
God to Mankind ; to preach unto Men Repentance and Remiſ- 
ſon of Sin, and to give himſelf a Sacrifice for Sin, to declare 
the Acceptableneſs of Repentance, and the Certainty of Pardon 
thereupon, in a Method evidently conſiſtent with all neceſſary 
Vindication of the Honour and cs. of the divine Laws, 
and 


See this further illustrated in Dr. Fo ofter* s Uſefulneſs and Truth 
of the. Chriſtian Revelation. Miſcel. Sacra. Eſſay 1. And, Grotin, 
on the Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation. 
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ind with God's irreconcileable Hatred againſt Sin; to be a Me- 
liator and Interceſſor between God and Man, to procure the 
zrticular Aſſiſtance of God's Holy Spirit, which might be in 
Men a new and effectual Principle of a heavenly and divine Life; 
to aſſure us of our Reſurrection from the Dead, and a future 
immortal State of Exiſtence: confirmed by his own Reſurrec- 
ton. In fine, to be the Saviour and the Judge of Mankind, 
and to bring them to eternal Life are ſome of the great Arti- 
des of the Chriſtian Faith, clearly and expreſsly revealed by 
the Goſpel of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt: And as being revealed are 
pparently agreeable, and very credible to right Reaſon. Under 
mis Character (as the main and principal Doctrines of the 
Chriſtian Religion) we ſhall more particularly conſider and il- 
luſtrate them. 

[. The firſt Doctrine . the Kamal Hiſtory i is, that the 
Maſiab (that is, the Anointed, or Chriſt, a Greek Term, exact- 
y anſwering to the Hebrew Meſſiah) was come: That this 
dine Perſon took upon him human Nature and became Man: 
Hnv it is poſſible, that the only begotten Son of. God ſhould be in- 
carnate, and become Man; that God ſhould condeſcend fo far 
5 to ſend, and the Son of God willingly condeſcend to be ſent, to 
do ſuch great Things for the Salvation of Mankind, human 
Reaſon could never have diſcovered; the Knowledge thereof 
lepending upon the free and ſovereign Will of God. Indeed, 
when Mankind, almoſt univerſally, had degenerated into groſs 
lgnorance, notwithſtanding the Light of Nature, and that Re- 
relation of the divine Will which had been afforded them, it 
night be conjectured, from the eſſential Goodneſs of his Nature, 
that God would ſome Time or other make a further Revelation 
of his Will; but that he would uſe this Method of the Incarna- 
tan of his own Son, could never enter into the Heart of Men 
nor Angels. Tis therefore juſtly ſtiled by the Apoſtle, The 
peat Myſtery of Faith, 1 Cor. iii. 9. And tho' now it is reveal- 
ed, we cannot fully comprehend the Reaſon why Gd ſhould ap- 
point his Sox to be the Angel of the Covenant under the Old Teſ- 
tament, nor that the ſame Word, or Son of Gd ſhould be made 
Fla, and dwell among us under the New ;. we may eaſily diſcern 
(ome evident Proofs on which to ground our Faith) that the 
Whole Plan of Man's Redemption'is the Effect of infinite Wiſ⸗ 

| Mm. 5 dom, 
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dom, of unbounded and univerſal Goodnefs, which affoids ſuckan 
engeging Idea of the divine Compaſſion and Regard to the fallen 
Race of Mankind, and carries ſuch a Luſtre with it, that we can 
no more doubt of its Truth and Excellence, now it is diſcovered, 


than of the Exiſtence of the Sun and its benign Effects. 


II. As the great End of our Saviour's Coming was to ereſt 
his Kingdom in the World, a Kingdom of Righteouſneſ, 
Grace and Peace, nothing could more fitly comport with this 
Deſign than the Doctrine of Repentance for the Remiſſion of 
Sins, which Jobn, as his Fore-runner, in his Name, was au- 

thorized to preach; and which our Lord himſelf on his firſt en- 
tering on his Miniſtry, publiſhed to the World; and for this 
Reaſon, it is called the Goſpel, or Glad Tidings. And tho by 
the Light of Nature it was exceeding probable, and to be hoped 
for, that God would forgive Sin upon true Repentance ; yet it 
could not be proved that he was, in the Nature of Things, 
obliged to do fo, or that he would certainly do fo. On the 
Contrary, there was Reaſon to ſuppoſe, that in Vindication of 
the Honour and Dignity of his Laws, he would require ſome 
farther Satisfaction; and accordingly we find the Practice of fi- 
crificing to have prevailed univerſally over the heathen World: 
Which how unreaſonable ſoever it was to expect, that the Blood 
of Beaſts could truly expiate Sin; yet thus much it plainly and 
undeniably ſnews, that it has been the common Apprehenſion 
of Mankind in all Ages, that God would not be appeaſed, nor 
pardon Sin, without ſome Puniſhment and Satisfaction, inſtead 
of the Deſtruction of the Offenders. *Tis therefore 'plainly 
agrecable to right Reaſon to believe, that God, in Vindication 
of the Honour of his Laws, and for a Teſtimony of his Hatred 
againſt Sin, ſhould appoint ſome Sacrifice of Expiation for Sin, 
at the ſame Time that he forgives the Sinner upon his true Re- 


pentance.“ And notwithſtanding the Placability of the Deit) 


is a Truth to which the Light of Nature affords ſome Proof, and 
there were Declarations made: under the Moſaic Diſpenſation, 
that God was gracious and merciful — forgiving Iniquity, &c. Yet 
we find it many Times amounted tono morethan a doubtful Hope, 
much like that which the King of Ninive gave to his Subject, 
when he would 1 * them to Repentance, in order to 

ud 17 N. avert 


Pr. San. Clarke's Evidence of "Nattral * — Religion, p.195 
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wert the threatned Judgment. Who can tell, if God will turn and 
repent, and turn from his fierce Anger, that we periſh nat? But 
the more clear and full Diſcovery of this Truth by the Goſpel 
of Jeſus Chriſt gives us unqueſtionable Aſſurance of God's Ac- 
ceptance of returning Penitents; that Repentance and Remiſ- 
fon of Sins ſhould be preached in his Name throughout the 
World; and points out, to us, the Way, in and by which 
that Repentance is ſo far accepted of God for obtaining tie Re- 
miſſion of Sin. And this is, | 

III. By the Sacrifice of Jeſus Chrift ; for Gad was in Chrift recon- 
ling the World unto himſelf, not imputing their Treſpaſſes unto them, 
and bath committed unto us the Word of Reconciliation. Whether 
the Redemption and Salvation of Mankind might have been 
elfected in any Method, and without the Undertakings of Jeſus 
Chr, we ſhall not attempt to determine. This is evidently 
the great, the glorious: Doctrine of the Goſpel, That God /a 
bed the World, that he ſent his only begotten Son into the World, that 
whoſoever believeth on him might not periſh, but obtain everlaſling Life. 
Dr. Clarke obſerves, that this Method in the divine Wiſdom is 
1 Means of bringing the greateſt Honour to the Laws and Go- 
rernment of God that can be imagined. To ſhew forth his 
Mercy and Goodneſs, in forgiving the Sins of frail and fallible 
Creatures, and ſuffering himſelf to become reconciled to them 
upon their true Repentance ; and yet at the ſame Time to cauſe 
fuch an Expiation to 'be made for Sin, by the Suffering and 
Death of his own Sor in their Nature, as might be an abundant 
Evidence of his irreconcileable Hatred againſt Sin, a juſt Vindi- 
cation of the Authority and Dignity of his Laws, and a ſufficient 
and effectual Warning to deter Men from Sin, to create in 
them the greateſt Dread and Deteſtation of it, and for ever to 
terify them from venturing upon wilful Tranſgreſſion and Diſ- 
obedience. *Tiis true, no Man can fay but God, by his abſo- 
lute Sovereignty and Authority, might, if he had fo pleaſed; 
have pardoned Sin upon Repentance ; but this Method of doing 
it by the Death of Chriſt, is more wiſe and fit, and evidently 
more proper and effectual, to diſcountenance and prevent Pre- 
ſumption, to diſcourage Men from repeating their Tranſgreſ- 
bons, to give them a deep Senſe of the heinous Nature of Sin, 
ad to convince them of the Excellency and Importance of the 

| M m 2 Laws 
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Laws of God; and the indiſpenſible Neceflity of paying Obe- 
dience to them. So that in this Diſpenſation, Fuſtice, and Mery, 
and Truth are met together; Righteouſneſs' and Peace have hiſſed each 
other. Andiby how much the greater the Dignity of the Perſon 
was who gave himſelf thus a Sacrifice: for the Sins of Men; of 
ſo much the greater Weight and Force is this Argument, and 
contains the higheſt-Vindication imaginable of the:Greatneſ, 
and Honour, and Authority of the Laws of God. and at the 
ſame Time, the greateſt poſſible Inſtance: or Expreſſion of his 
Mercy and Compaſſion towards Men, agreeable to our natura 
Notions of the Divine Attributes. He adds, And tho! the Re- 
demption, purchaſed by the Son of God, is not, indeed, actually 
made known to all Men; yet as no Man ever denied hut that 
the Benefit of the Death of Chrift extended backward: to thoſe 
who lived before his Appearance in the World; ſo likewiſe it i 
reaſonable to think, the ſame Benefit may likewiſe extend to 
thoſe who lived fince, and who never heard of his Appearance? 
Another late ingenious Author ſuppoſes, that our Redemp- 
tion by the Death of Chri/t is better reconcileable with the Prin- 
ciple of divine Rectitude, conſidered as a perſonal Reward than 
as a vicarious dacrifice. Tho' he ſays, it muſt indeed be al- 
lowed, that many Texts of Scripture favour the Idea of a vi- 
carious Puniſhment; and this I doubt not has occaſioned its 
Reception and Preference. Nevertheleſs, I cannot avoid con- 


cluding on ſeveral Accounts, that it is only the Letter of Scrip- 


ture, and not the true Senſe of it which fayours ſuch an Opinion. 
When it is ſaid, that on him was laid the Iniguiiy of 1 all, Iſaiah 
liii. 6, what Need is there to underſtand any Thing farther, than 
that he ſuffered as really for our Iniquities, as if they had been 
1 | : 45 ' ap en Agra fie, „ bis 


1 * i 
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The Subjects of this Chapter, which are uſually looked upon as 
the eſſential Part of the Chriſtian Doctrine, we have repreſented as 
we find them expreſſed in the New Tgſlament, and by the beſt Com- 
mentators upon it, particularly Dr. Samuel Clarke, whom we have 
principally followed, in ſuch myſterious Parts of Religion. We would 
not preſume to give our own Opinion or Judgment, as we look upon 
bare Opinion, or Belief to be of little Conſequence, unleſs inferred 
by the plaineſt Dictates of right Reaſon, and the Nature and Fitneſs 
of Things: and they who are Maſters of theſe ſublime Parts of Know- 
lege are fitteſt to be regarded in Matters of ſuch high and great Im- 
portance. r 1 ee e 


* 
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his own 3 or, in other Words, that to indemnify us, hocadured 
thoſe Evils which we only bad deſerved? And in like Manner; 
his being made Sin, ar. a Curſe for us can imply no more. 
But why does every Thing relating to our Saviour's Sufferings 
un ſo much in a, ſacrificing Strain, and in ſo exact Confurmity 
to the legal Expiations ! To this it may be ſufficient to anſwer, 
that as. many Things in the Scripture are repreſented ſuitable to 
the Apprehenſions and Infirmities of Mankind in general; ſo a 
particular Regard ſeems to be had in the Writings of the New 
1;/ament,. to the particular Ideas and Conceptions of the Fewws, 
in Alluſion to the Rites of their Law. Numberleſs Expreſſions 
and Figures of Speech are uſed, of which no other Account is, 
chaps; to be given. But as ſome. Texts of Scripture favour 
the, Opinion, of a vicarious Sacrifice, there are others that im⸗ Z 
ply the conſequent Benefit of what he did and ſuffered were be- 
ſtowed as a Reward. Heb. i. 9. xii. 2. For the Joyithas, Was - 
ſet before him, he endured the Croſs, defpiſing the Shame, and is ſet. diu. 
at the Right-hand of the Throne of God. Far be it from us to ima- 
zine, that our Redemption was, undertaken from intereſted 
Views, and perſonal Conſiderations.s NO: His was a virtuous 

Joy, reſulting from that immenſe, univerſal Good that was, or 

would be produced by his Sufferings; à R rd ſo far from di- 

miniſhing the Merit of the Syfferer, that it was a real and great 

Addition to it; For God -Y _— his San to be the Saviour Ld the 

Wirld. [See Fohn xvii.] 41 of | | 
IV. From the Evidence 6K. our Lord's Mifhon, paniculady 

that of his Reſurrection, we have the moſt plain and authentic 

Declaration, on God's Part, of his accepting the Sacrifice of 

Crit. Inſomuch that, :theſe Words of the Fſalmiſt, This Day 

have 1 begotten thee, are applied by the Apoſtle to this very Pur- 

poſe, Acts xili. 32. The Promiſe which,zvas made unto the Fathers, 

Cod hath Fulfilled unto us; in that he 'hath raiſed up Jeſu Ss from the 

Dead. And hence the Doctrine of the Remiſſion of Sin thre” 

Faith in him; or, in other Words, our Juſtification thto' Faith 

is one of the peculiar Doctrines of the Chriſtian Revelation. 

This is the Meaning of St. Paul in thoſe Paſſages where he tells 

us, that Chrif was delivered for our Offences, and raiſed again for 

ur Tuſtification, Rom. iu. 24. and that Chriſt be not raiſed, wwe 
are yet in our Sins, 1 Cor, xy. 47 3 that is, if Chriſt be not riſen, 
| | | we 
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we have then no Evidence of God's having accepted Chrif 


Mediation for us; nor, conſequently, of our being juſtified, or 


having our Repentance accepted, to ſuch Degrees and Purpoſe 
atleaſt, as God has now declared it ſhall be, thro* Faith in him. 
But this Subject will be more fully nn at the Conclufen 
of this Chapter. It 


V. Another Article ort the Chriſtian Religion, which may be 


conſidered as a Motive to our Faith in Chrift, as the Saviour of 
the World, is his Aſcenſion into Heaven and there ever living a 
the Mediator and Intercefſor between God and Man, through and 
by whom, we, as Chriſtians; or Believers in him, are commanded 
to offer up our Prayers; and it is eur Privilege to be' aſſured, 
that they will be accepted through him. For, faith our Lord, 
Whatſoever ye ſhall aſt the Father in my Name, believing, oat 
receive. Tis well known, that jome of the wiſer Heithens 
thought it agreeable to Reaſon, to make uſe of ſubordinate In- 


| elligences, by whom they put up their Prayers to their ſuperior 


Gods; and tho! they greatly erred in the Choice of their Me. 
diators, it ſhews, at leaſt, that the Idea is conformable to the 


natural Light of Reaſon; but ſince this is made the Matter of 


divine Revelation, and God hath therein declared the Exaltation 
and Deſignation of his own Son to this Office; the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of the ſupreme Deity, as well as the Dignity and 
Prieſtly Office of Feſus Chrift is very conſpicuous; and that in 


this Character he will be the Diſpenſer of Grace and Favour to 


all his ſincere Votaries ; for the Apoſtle plainly aſſures us, He. 
vii. 25. He is able to ſave to the uttermaſt, all that come unto 9 7 


bim, ſeeing he ever liveth to make Interceſſion. 3 


VI. The Reſurrection and Aſcenſion of Chriſ affords backs 
cleareſt Aſſurance of our Reſurrection likewiſe from the Dead; 
for ſaith the Apoſtle, F there be no Reſurrecion of the Dead, -then 
is Obriſt not riſen. And if Chri ft be not riſen, then is our 
vain, and your Faith is alſo vain. But now is Chriſt 1 
the Dead, and become the Firſt-fruits of them that Pept. 1 Cor. 


XV. 13, 14, 20. The Force of which Argument is plainly | 


this: If there be no Reſurrection of the Dead, then is that Doc- 
trine which the Apoſtle preached concerning it, erroneous and 


falſe, then the Reſurrection of Chrifl, which is the Proof of that 


Doctrine, muſt likewiſe be falſe: If therefore the * 
8 | * 1 
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"Tha d Chrif be true, as he had before proved by a Cloud of Wit- 
or «es, then the Apoſtles Doctrine, of which that Reſurrection 
poſe of his was the Evidence, muſt alſo be true; and if the Apoſtles 
duft preaching, and the Promiſes of God made known by the Goſ- 
* pel be true, then ſhall the Dead certainly riſe again. That is, 
s certain as the Ræſurrection of Chri/t is true; as certain as the 
Chriſtian Revelation is credibly atteſted to be from God, ſo cer- 
tain is it, that there ſhall, be a Reſurrection of the Dead. The 
Rrſurrection of Chriſi is ſuch an Earneſt and Pledge of our Re- 
ſurection, as not only demonſtrates the Poſſibility of the Thing, 
but gives Aſſurance. alſo of the Certainty of it: For, that the 
ame Power. that raiſed up him, can alſo raiſe up us, is evident; 
and that it will do ſo, we are aſſured by his Promiſe who raifed 
up Chriſ to that very End, that he might give us Aſſurance, that 
he would alſo raiſe up us. But here ſome Men will ſay, how 
are the Dead raiſed up, and with what Body do they come ?, 
The Apoſtle's Solution to this Queſtion may be comprized in 
theſe two Particulars, Iſt, That in the whole, the ſame Body 
which died ſhall be raiſed again. 2dly, That yet it will riſe 
with very great Alterations. 1ſt, That in the whole, the ſame 
Body which died ſhall be raiſed again, appears in general from 
the Apoſtle's uſing the Similitude of Corn : For as Corn groweth 
wt indifferently out of any Ground, but there muſt be Seed ſown out of 
which it may ſpring, and therefore every Sort of Grain produceth 
Corn of its own Likeneſs and peculiar Forme So at the Reſurrection, 
th the Bodies of them that ariſe ſhall, not be formed indifferently 
211 out of any Matter, but the Bodies that die, thoſe mortal and 
ho corruptible Bodies, ſhall be, in a figurative Senſe, as it were, the 
Seed and material Principle of thoſe immortal and incorruptible 
ones, into which we ſhall then be quickened. Indeed, whether 
1 in Equity, and in order to a juſt Retribution, it be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in the Nature of Things, that the ſame Body ſhould be 
raiſed again, we cannot certainly tell; becauſe we know 
not diſtinctly how far .the ſame Body is neceſſary to conſti- 
tute the ſame Perſon, But tho” it cannot be proved, that 
God is abſolutely obliged to raiſe the ſame Body which died, 
yet that in Fact he will do ſo, the Expreſſions of Scripa 
ture concerning this Matter ſufficiently intimate, when thi 


Apoſtle aſſures us, that the Body ſhall riſe again, and that he that 
raiſed 
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raiſed up Chrift from the Dead ſioll al quithenoxi nd Bade 
that, this ſame Body which is new mortal and corruptible, Hall they 


put on Immortality and Incorruption. To which Purpoſe it is confi. 
med in Scripture, that the Sea ſhall give up the Dead that are init, 

and Death and the Grave deliver up the Dad thut are in them; and 

they that fleep in the Duſt of the Earth fhall-hear the Voice of Chriſt 


and riſe : And indeed, having one Example of it in the Reſurrec- 


tion of Chriſi, it appears with clearer Evidence to our Under- 
ſtanding. Nevertheleſs, tho' in the Whole the ſame Body ſhall 
be raiſed, yet it ſhall riſe with. very great Alterations : What 
theſe ſhall. be the Apoſtle tells us, 1 Cor. xv. 42, 43- It is ſrun 
in Cor ruption, it is raiſed i in Incorruption; it is Jown. in Mealneſ, 
it is raiſed in Power ; it is ſown i in Diſhowur, it is raiſed inGlyy; 
it is ſown a natural Body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual Body. This might 
be largely illuſtrated and improved, more eſpecially to the Joy 
and Confolation of the Righteous, who will then riſe to their 
immortal Glory, therefore the Apoſtle Peter thus exults, Bleſſed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who according to 
his abundant Mercy has begotten us. again unto a lively Hape by the 
Refurreetion of Feſus Chriſt from the Dead. 1 Peter i. 3. In like 
Manner, St. Paul expreſſes himſelf 1 Cor. xv. T hanks be to 
God who giveth us the Victory thro' our Lord Fefus Chriſt. * 
VII. By the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt the Doctrine of: a 3 
State of Exiſtence, and the true and important End of Mens 
being raiſed to Life again, even to Judgment, and for receiving a 
juſt Retribution according to their Works, became more clearly 
revealed. A Doctrine no o leſs founded in Equity, than affording 
the higheſt Motive to Religion both from the Certainty, the 
Extent, and Impartiality of that awful. Tribunal, whereof Je- 
ſus Chriſi is appointed the Judge; and whoſe Reſurrection the 
Apoſtle conſiders as an Evidence thereof. Him God raifed up 
the third Day, and commanded us —— te. teflify, that tis he 
which was ordained of God to be the Juke „ Duick and Dead. 
Aeis x. 40, 42. And Chap. xvii. 31. God hath appointed a 
Day, in which he will judge the World in Righteoufneſs, by that Man 
whom he hath appointed; whereef he hath given rows unto al 
3 in that he has raiſed him from the Dead. 
VIII. By the glorious Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt's "If and in. 
mortality are brought to Light, as thereby it is more fully 2 
| clare 
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Wicked; that the Righteous will be Wunde with immortal 
Joy and F elicityz an Happineſs of the moſt exalted and ſpiritual 
Nature, where their Minds will be continually improving and 
xvancing to Perfection, and where their Knowledge and Hap- 
dineſs, in the Preſence and Favour of God, will be infinite and 
eternal; from which Happineſs the Wicked will be excluded. 

IX. Another Doctrine of the New Te/flament is, that the Dead 
in Chriſt hall riſe firſt. 1 Theſſ iv. 16. If we believe that Jeſus 
ll and roſe again, even ſo them alſo which ſleep in Jeſus will God 
ring with him. Hence the Apoſtle infers the Privilege and 
Happineſs of thoſe who hall have Part in the firfl Reſurrection, 
ner whom the ſecond Death fhall have no Power. Rev. xx. 6. 
And Rev. vii. 15. They ſhall be before the Throne of God, and 
ful ſerve him Day and Night in his Temple, and be that fitteth on 
the Throne ſhall dwell among them; they ſhall hunger no more, nei- 
ther ſhall they thirſt any more 3 . God ſhall ** away all Tears Jus 
their Eyes. | 

X. As the Doe * a future State are thus brought to 
Light by the Goſpel, which was confirmed, as before men- 
toned, by our Lord's Reſurreftion and Aſcention; ſo the New 
[lament points out the Nature, and ſhews the Neceſlity of 
Faith and Regeneration. to our final Happineſs. Theſe impor- 
tant Doctrines are clearly repreſented in many plain and expreſs 
Forms, and by Variety of very apt and ſignificant Similitudes. 
Thus Chriſtians are required to exerciſe Faith in Jeſus Chr: 5 
a3 the Son of God, and the Saviour of the World. | 

If thou ſhalt confeſs with thy P Lauth the Lord Jeſus, and gl "A 
live in thy Heart that God hach raiſed him from the Dead, thou 
ſhalt be ſaved. Rom. x. 9. From whence we may infer, that in 
the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity eſpecially, the receiving and on- 
ing a Religion, againſt the united Force of Prepoſſeſſion, Cor- 
uption, and worldly Intereſt ; a Religion, condemned by pub- 
le Authority, and every-where deſpiſed and perſecuted ; a Re- 
ligion that reſtrained all criminal Exceſſes, and required ſublime 
Refinement and Purity of Heart, was ſo ſingular a Proof of Sin- 
crity, ſuch an Inſtance of moral Rectitude, as was very pro- 
perly diſtinguiſhed by ſpecial Marks of divine Approbation; and 
wnally, that the Faith which juſtifieth could, in the Nature of 

| 'Nn Things, 
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Things, be ſuch only which the Searcher of all Hearts knew fan 
be fincere, accompanied with a Reſolution to amend: former Er- 
Tors, and to practiſe Virtue and Piety; and therefore. Accepted 
by the Wiſdom and condeſcending Goodneſs of God for the Re. 
miſſion of Sins that were paſt ; but then it is to be remembered, 
that it is for thoſe only; and that, in order to our being juſtifed 
at laſt before the awful Tribunal of God, Faith muſt produce as 
uniform Courſe of Obedience before God, or =_ Diſpoſitions, 
fincere Deſires, and Endeavours ſo to do. A juſtifying Faith 
muſt have its natural Influence, and ſhew itſelf to be alive 
and efficacious Principle, by regulating every evil Diſpoſition, 
and exciting to a conſtant Courſe of good Works. Hence it i;, 
that St. Zehn hath repreſented the Faith of a Chriſtian as untaint. 
ed by the Pollutions of the World, and ſuperior to all the Snares 

and Temptations of it. This, ſays he, is the Victory thai cur. 
cometh the World, even our Faith. 1 Fohn.v.'4. And St. Pau 
has deſcribed the Subſtance of true Chriſtianity thus; Faith 
working by Love. Gal. v. 6. Which he expreſſes in the parallel 
Texts by other Terms; /y the New Creature, or an intire Con- 
verſion from Vice and Impurity to Holineſs and Rectitude of 
Life: As if the moral Conftitution of the Man was quite model- 
led and formed a- new and by keeping the Commandments: of Gad 
1 Cor. vii. 17. The fame Apoſtle draws a Similitude from the 
Reſurrection of Chr, and from the Form of Baptifen, to ſhe 
the Nature, and enforce the Neceſſity of Sanctification. Ran, 
Vi. 4. Me are buried with him by Baptiſm into Death: That, li 
as Chriſt was raiſed up from the Dead by the Glory of the Father; 
even ſo we alſo ſhould walk in Newneſs of Life. Ver. 5. For if ut 
have been planted together in the Likeneſs of his Death,” we jhall be 
alſo in the Likeneſs of his Reſurrectiun. The Meaning of the 
Apoſtle is plainly this; that the Death and Reſurrection of 
Chriſt, into which we are baptized, and whereof Baptiſm is an 
Emblem, ought to be a perpetual Obligation upon us to riſ 
from the Death of Sin unto the ſpiritual Life of Righteouſ- 
neſs. Col. ii. 3. And iii. 1. Buried with him in Baptiſm, whert- 
in alſo ye are riſen with him; if ye then be riſen with Chrift, ſul 
thoſe T hings that are above. Thus St. Paul ſufficiently. ſhews 
what he means by Tu/tification by Faith. Rom. iii. 28. For what 
is the _ Import of the fore- cited Paffages, but that, notwitb · 
| . — Rapdig 
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tanding w we are to believe on him whom God hath ſanctified, 
ind ſent into the World for the Salvation of Mankind, Faith 
muſt have this Effect, in order to our final Abſolution by the fu- - 
eme Judge, to produce Love and Piety towards God, and 
Juſtice and Beneficence to our Fellow-Creatures? What is it 
but declaring with St. Fames, that we muſt ſhew our Faith by our 
nis; and that, as the Body without the Spirit is dead; fo Faith 
without Iorks is dead. alÞ. This indeed is conſiſtent with St. 
Prter's Aſſertion, Acts iii. 26. God, having raiſed up his Son 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſent him to bleſs you, ty turning every one of you from 
hs Iniquities. And As xv. q. that the natural Tendency of 
the Goſpel was to purify their Hearts by Faith, And, indeed, this 
is the Language of our Savicur, recorded in the Evangeli/ts ; the 
Doctrines he taught drive at the greateſt Purity, and are deliver- 
el with the greateſt Perſpicuity imaginable. Spiritual Adoration, 
Purity and Integrity of Heart, and Untlameableneſs of Life and 
Comverſation are Principles frequently inculcated by Chri/? him- 
{if, explained in numerous Inſtances of particular Duties, both '. 
n our Saviour's excellent Sermon on the Mount, and through- 
out the Whole of his public Miniſtration; and which were in- 
reed by many gracious and beneficent Promiſes for the Encou- 
ngement of his Followers. And becauſe of the Imbecility, or 
Weakneſs of human Nature to perform the whole Will of God, 
or to act with that Rectitude of Manners which the Goſpel 
points out and recommends, the Goſpel aſſures us, that out 
involuntary and unallowed Imperfections will be forgiven, and 
thatour ſincere Endeavours to do the Will of God will be accept 
ed. And, 

XI. Another encouraging Doctrine of the Chriſtian Reve- 
ltion is the Promiſe of the divine Aid, or the Aſſiſtance of the 
Hl Spirit, to encreaſe our Knowledge and Virtue; That 
15 the all- powerful, all- wiſe, and moſt gracious Being, maintains a 
nie ¶ Communication with the human Mind, and in a Way of calm 
ou: Ilumination, ſuited to its original Faculties, aſſiſts it in the 
ene. deformation of evil Habits; ſupports it under critical Immer- 
feb gencies; and co-operating with its own Endeavours, eſtabliſhes 
ens 2ood Reſolutions, and facilitates its Progrels i in Virtue. And 
yhat bo' the Manner how the Hely Spirit operates on the human 
ith BN Mind is inſcrutable to us; yet that it does affiſt us is not only 
ing Nn 2 con- 
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conſiſtent with the univerſal Principles of Reaſon,” and the moſt 
worthy and ſublime Ideas we can form of God, but with the 
| New Teftament in general our Lord in particular aſſures us 
of this Truth ; and as it was promiſed to the Apoſtles and ff 
Miniſters of the Goſpel in an extraordinary Manner, to enable 
them to engage in the moſt i important Undertakings, and com. 
fort and ſupport them under their greateſt Difficulties ; fo hi 
Diſciples, in general, have the Promiſe of all neceſſary Aid for 
their Encouragement to Diligence and Perſeverance in their 
Duty; and they are directed to pray, and hope for it, as Chrij 
taught us to judge of our divine Regeneration by the Effeds 
If this be a right Rule of Judgment, the Effects intended muf 
be of ſuch a Kind, as will, probably at leaſt, indicate thei 
Casſe; and what can this be, but the Exerciſe of all religiou 
and moral Virtues? Or, what St. Paul ſtiles the Fruit of te 
2 Viz. Goodneſs, Righteouſneſs, and Truth? . 
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'Of the preceptive Part of | the Chriſtian Religion. 


Tt HE Precepts of the Chriſtian Religion are uſually diſtin. 

guiſhed by moral and poſitive. Moral Precepts, or Du- 
ties — the Conduct of human Life, are ſuch as are founded i in 
the Reaſon, Nature, and Relation of Things, intrinſically and 
immutably | Good. Theſe are called natural Religion, as they 
are founded in Nature; z and are adapted to enoble the F aculties 
and advance the Dignity of human Nature. As to the poſitive 
Injunctions of the Goſpel, theſe are wiſely adapted to the Chrif 
tian Diſpenſation, and have alſo a peculiar Aptitude to promote 
Purity of Heart and Life. In one View, all the Precepts of the 
Goſpel mult be acknowledged worthy of God, and ſuited v 
recover Hors to Virtue and Happineſs, And this will be ill 


2.0 1 


plained in numerous Inſtances of price Duties 


1 
D 
. 1 


The Eſtence of all 1 is declared by our Saviour" to 
be Love, which he himſelf extended both to God and Many 
and teaches us, that thereupon depends bath the Law and the Pro- 
bett Intenſively towards God, our Love muſt be ſuperlative, 
That we ſhould love God above all, who is the moſt excel- 
jent and amiable of all Beings; that we ſhould fear to of- 
fend him; that in all Things we ſhould chearfully ſubmit to 
his Will, as convinced of his perfect Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and 
Power ; thatws ſhould imitate his Holineſs, or endeavour to be 
perfect as he is perfect, and careful to obey. his Commands, 
which are all holy, juſt, and good; that we ſhould worſhip 
him, who is a pure Spirit, in Spirit and in Truth, with pure and 
upright Minds, with unfeigned Repentance for our Sins, and 
ſincere Reſolutions of future Obedience; that we ſhould ac- 
knowledge our Dependence upon God for the Continuance of 
our Beings, and for all our Mercies; that we ſhould humbly 
confeſs our Sins before him, and implore his Pardon for all we 
have done amiſs ; that we ſhould pray to him to preſerve us 
from every real Evil, and to confer on us what may be for our 
real Good; that we ſhould pray to him not only for ourſelves, 
but alſo for the Reſt of Mankind ;- that we ſhould celebrate his 
amiable Perfections, and praiſe him for his- Goodneſs to Others. 

That we ſhould loye our Neighbour as ourſelves, or (which 
a; WM is the lame Thing) do unto others whatever we could reaſon- 
bly deſire that others, in like Circumſtances, ſhould do unto 
us; that we ſhould practiſe Truth, Juſtice, Charity, and Be- 


by promoting the Good of Society, and adorning the Doctrine 
of God, our Saviour, in all Things ; that we ſhould not follow 
the Example either of the Great, or the Many to do Evil; but 
make our good Works ſhine before others, to provoke them to 
Emulation, and to promote the fame laudable Virtues in them; 
that we ſhould not do Injury to any, nor indulge our angry 
Paflions ; but, that, if we have at any Time injured another, 
we ſhould ſeek Peace and Reconciliation; that, if others offend 
or injure us, we ſhould bebave with great Meekneſs, and bear 
Injuries with Patience, being ready to bear with, and forgive 
our Fellow- Creatures, as we hope that God, — Chriſt, 
will accept our Repentance, and forgive us. As 


dee Dr. Claris Bozl''s Lectures. p. 324. 


neficence in our Converſation, and Dealings with Men; there- 
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As to 7 Government, we are taught, that the Thinge uch 


defile a Man are not what he eats or drinks, but evil Thoughts; 


vain, profane, and wicked Words, and ſinful Actions. Theſe 
are Things that defile a Man. Chriſtianity recommends to us 
moderate Affections, with Reſpect to the Things of this World, 


and to ſeek firl the Kingdom ęf God and his Righteouſneſs; and to 


look upon all other Things as Acceſſories, which God will not 
fail to grant us, as far as he ſees them proper for us. We are, 
therefore, with an bumble, | penitent, and contented Mind, to 
confide in the Providence of God, who over-ſees, and direQ 
all Things. It inculcates the Duties of Sobriety, Induſtry, 
Temperance, and Chaſtity, which are ſo conducive to the 
Welfare of our Bodies and Peace of Minds. And beſides the 


Decorum which we are to maintain in our outward Behaviour, 


we are to keep our Hearts with all Watchfulneſs, as by the 
Thoughts, Deſires, and Intents of our Hearts, the Nature of 
our Actions are denominated; (in a great — ne 
Bleſſed are the pure in Heart. 

Theſe are the high improvements of moral Virus; ; ſuch as 


are the Duty, the Character, the Ornament, and —_— of | 


a Chriſtian. 

But beſides the Moral Deities, which are of eternal, init 
able Obligation, the poſitive Ordinances of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion were inſtituted as Means and Aſſiſtances, to preſerve Men 


ſtedfaſt in the Principles of the Chriſtian Faith, and in the Prac- | 


tice of thoſe moral Duties which are unqueſtionably the weightier 
Matters of the Lato; cheſe poſitive Inſtitutions are Mo ou 81 
the Lord's Supper. 


By Baptiſm we eee and in the moſt ſolemn Mims, 


make a Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion; and, as it is done 
reely, and from Choice, we neceſſarily oblige ourſelves by this 


ion to imitate the Life of Chriſi, and govern our Temper 


and Behaviour by the Rules he has preſcribed, i. e. to copy his 


Example. Baptiſm is the Ceremony of Initiation into the 


Chriſtian Religion, in itſelf the moſt natural and ſignificant that 
can be, and expreſſive of thoſe very Obligations which we 
bring ourſelves under by ſubmitting to it. This is ſtrongly re- 
preſented by St. Paul, Rom. vi. 4. Know ye not, that ſo many of 
us as Were ne into 12 N were a gg his Death? 

| | | of her. 


- 
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Therefore 10e ore buried with bim by Buptiſ into Death; that Iibe as 
Chrift was raiſed from the Dead by the Glory of the Father ; even 
we alſo ſhould walk in Newneſs of Life. The Intent of which Ar- 
gument is plainly this, that, when thoſe of riper Years deſcended. 
into Water, and-aroſe out of it again; which was the antient and 
moſt ſignificant Manner of Baptiſm ; they made public Profeſfion, 
that, as they hoped for Pardon of their paſt Sins, through Chriſt, 
they would dye to Sin, and riſe to Newneſs of Life.“ 2 

The other poſitive Inſtitution was the Lord's s Supper, which 
was eating Bread, and n Wine; in | Commemoration of 
aus Chriſt. N 1 

In general, as we perform this Service in Manu of Chyi 5 
we thereby, as well as by Baptiſm, ſolemnly profeſs our Belief 
of his Religion, and conſequently, engage to make it the Rule 
of our Behaviour: But to mention ſome of its peculiar 
Advantages. Frequently commemorating the Death of 'Chri/t 
as a Sacrifice for Sin muſt maintain in us a conſtant; firm Be- 
lief of that firſt Principle of natural Religion, that God is 
ready to forgive all ſincere Penitents, and a Rewarder of them 
that diligently ſeek him; and at the ſame Time as it ſets before 
us our Demerit, it muſt impreſs a ſtrong, and lively Senſe of the 
Goodneſs of God in freely pardoning our Offences, and re- 
warding ſo abundantly our ſincere, tho“ imperfect Virtue. 
And the Senſe of our own Sinfulneſs naturally begets Humility, 
and Contrition of Soul, and Reſolution of more uniform — 
dience for the future. Again. 

If we conſider our partaking of this b as a G 
nion, the Cup of Bleſſing, which we bleſs as the Communion 
of the Blood of Chriſt, and the Bread, which we break as the 
Communion of the Body of Chriſt, by which we acknowledge 


all fincere Chriſtians Members together with ourſelves of the 


ſame ſpiritual Body or Society, entituled to the ſame Privileges, 
and having the ſame Hope of their Calling, that we, being 
many, are one Bread and one Body; becauſe we are all Partak+ 
ers of that one Bread. This has! a natural l Tendeney to o begot 


Harmony and Concord. 
de 


* Dr. Samuel Clarke's Sermons, Vol. IX. p. 259. | Biſhop Hoad- 
os Plain Account, p- 15% | "24 
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_ Invazy, tos the — and Death of Chrift i 
all, its Circumſtances, and in all his Offices will naturally ſug 
geſt the greateſt and moſt generous Sentiments, . and afford Me 
tives to the moſt extenſive Benevolence, that Mankind can p po 

ſibly practiſe; - for beſides what has been already hinted, if w 
conſider, that God gave his Son to die for us; that God ſen 
him to be a Propitiation for the Sins of the whole World; ry = 
gives an extenſive Idea of divine Compaſſion and Benevolence 

| it muſt. likewiſe raiſe in our Minds Sentiments of Tenderneſ | 

; Humanity, and F riendſhip to our F ellow- Creatures. Thi 
Inſtitution hath therefore a peculiar Aptitude to excite and main 

tain the moſt amicable and uſeful Diſpolitions ; and conſequently 

for God to appoint a plain, ſignificant Rite, on Purpoſe, tal 

oblige us to enter frequently upon ſuch Reflections as are of the 

utmoſt moral Uſe, is apparently worthy. a Being of the moſt p t per 

fect and univerſal Goodneſs. To this we may very fitly. ſub 

join the Life, Character, and n of our W N 

all theſe N are e. 8 . 


CHAP. IX 


' Of the Life, Character, and Example of Chriſt. 


TI Life of Jeſu Chrift may be very fitly confdered i inat 
hiſtorical and exemplary View. The hiſtorical Part may 
be very proper to illuſtrate many Paſſages in Scripture relative t 
him; and this we ſhall extract from the Writings of the. grea 
Sir Jſaac Newton, as probably the moſt authentic. He fays;t | 
The 15th Year of Tiberius began Aug. 28, in the Year of the 
Julian Period, 4727. So ſoon as the Winter was over, pw 
a Weather became warm enough, we may reckon that John beg 
to 742% hou ; and that before the next n his Fame went 
tt. 3 2:85 ne abr OAC 
* The worſhippin God, through a Mediator met | 
conſidered as — — 11 of the f Religion 
we ſhall omit it in this Place, having taken Notice of it in the Doc; 

trinal Part, both as a Duty and Privilege, cenie by' hy 2 tor 
rection of Chriſt. 13-46 W ; 

+ Sir Jaac Newton's Obſervations on Prophecies, 4. p- 187 _ -168 
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broad, 2s the Evangeliſt mentions, into all Judea; ; and all the 

dople came to his Baptiſm. And Fejus alſo came, and was 
aptized of Jobn, being then about 30 Years of Age, (and 

en he entered on his Miniſtry); whence aroſe the firſt Paſſ- 
yer above-mentioned, This Baptiſm, John ii. 13. was ad- 

iniſtered in the 16th Year of Teberius. After this Feaſt, * 
i came into the Land of Judea, and ſtaid there, with ſome of 

5 Diſciples, baptizing, whilſt John was baptizing in Anon, 
n iii. 22. But when he heard that Jon was caſt into. Pri- 
ſon, he departed into Galike, Matt. iii. 12. being afraid, be- 

auſe the Phariſees had heard that Feſus had made, and baptized 
more Diſciples than John, tho* Jeſus baptized not, but his Diſ- 
cles. Fohn iv. 1. And in his Journey, he paſſed thro' Sama- 
ia four Months before the Harveſt, John iv. 35. That is, 
about the Time of the Winter Solſtice. For, their Harveſt was 
between Eaſter and Whitſunday, and began about a Month after 
the Vernal Equinox. Say not ye, ſaith he, there are yet four 
Manths, and then cometh Harveſt : Behold! I fay unto you ; lift up 
ur Eyes and look on the Fields ; for they are white already to He 
50. Meaning, that the People in the Fields were ready for the 
Golpel. Fobn, therefore, was impriſoned about Novem- 
ler, in the 17th Year of Tiberius. And Cbriſi, thereupon, went 
from Judea to Cana of Galilee, in December, and was received 
there of the Galileans, who had ſeen all he did at Feruſalem, at 
the Paſſover. And when a Nobleman of Capernaum, heard he 
was returned into Galilee, he went to him, and deſired him to 
come, and cure his Son; he went not thither directly, but only 
fad; Go thy Way, thy 905 lveth: And the Nobleman returned, and 
fund it ſo, and believed, he and his Houſe. John iv. This is the 
Beginning of his Miracles in Galilee; and thus far John i is full 
and diſtinct in relating the Actions of his firſt Year, omitted by 
the other Evangel/ts. The Reſt of his Hiſtory, from this Time, 
is related more fully by the other Evangel/es than by John; for 
what they relate he omits. _ 

From this Time, eſis taught in the Synagogues of Galilee on 
the Sabbath-Days, being glorified of all: And coming to his 
own City Nazareth, and preaching in their Synagogue, they 
were offended, and thruſt him out of the City, and led him to 
the who” of the-Hill on which the City was * in order to 

Oo caſſ 
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caſt him down headlong from thence ; but he, paſſing i impercep- ce 
tibly thro' the Midſt of them, went his Way, and came ani Wi 
dwelt at Capernaum. Luke iv. And by this Time we may 4 
reckon the ſecond Paſſover was either paſt, or at Hand. Air Vil 
this Time Matthew paſſeth over in a few Words, and here be- dal 
gins to relate the Preaching and Miracles of Chrift ; his chuſing Wl (nt 
Peter and Andrzw, Fames and John, to be his Diſciples ; 4 whe 
aſſures us, that his Fame went thro? all Syria; that they brought be ſ 
unto him al fick People; and that there followed him a great Mul- i » 
titude of People from Galilte, and from Decapolis, and from Je- tt 
rufalem, and from Juda, and from beyond Jordan. All this N no! 
was done before the Sermon on the Mount; and therefore ve Wb 
may certainly reckon, that the ſecond Paſſover was paſt before Wl von 
the Preaching of that Sermon. The Multitudes that followed i Wi 
him from Jeruſalem and Fudea ſhew, that he had been lately I inn 
there at the Feaſt. The Sermon on the Mount was made when WM de. 
great Multitudes came to him from all Places, and followed him 
into the open Fields, which is an Argument of the Summer-ſea- 
ſon: And in this Sermon, he pointed at the Lillies of the Field, 
then in Flower. Conſider, faith he to his Auditory, the Lille 
of the Field, how they grow! &c. and by rl 2505S the 
Month of March, with the Paſſover, was paſt. 
Let us ſee, therefore, how the Reſt of the Feaſts followed in 
Order, in St. Matthew's Goſpel ; for he was an Eye-Witneſs of 
what he relates, and fo tells Things in Gas. _ _ wm 
which Mark and Luke do not. 

Some Time after the Sermon on the Moone,” Wan 10 Tine 
came that he ſhould be received, that i is, when the Time of a 
Feaſt came, wherein he ſhould be received by the Jes, he ſet 
his Face to go to Feruſalem; and as he went with his Difciptes in Wl "= 
the Way, when the Samaritans, in his Paſſage thro” Samario, Bil "= 
had denied him Lodgings, a certain Scribe ſaid unto him Wl lug 
Maſter, F will follow thee whither ſoever thou goeft; Fefus ſaid unto Wil der 
him, the Foxes have Holes, and the Bird. of the Air have Neſs, irc 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his Head, Matt. viii. 19. Wil de 
Now this Feaſt, ſays the before-mentioned Author, I take bs 
to be the Feaſt of Tabernacles; becauſe ſoon after, I find Ci WM bet 


and his Apoſtles on theSexof Tiberias, in ſo 9 a Storith that a 
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zercey. de Ship was in Danger of ſinking, till Chriſt rebuked the. 


ne and Winds. Matt. viii. 2, 3. 
After this, Chrift performs many Miracles i in _ tha Cities aid 


e ma 

; Vilages. of Galilee, preaching the Goſpel of the Kingdom, and 
re be- baling every Sickneſs, and every Diſeaſe... Aatt. ix. He then 
huſing WM ent forth the Twelve to do the like. Matt. x. Andat Length, 
; and when he had received a Meſſage from Fobz, and anſwered it, 
ought be faid to the Multitude 3 From the Days of John the Baptiſt un- 
Mul- zn the Kingdom of Heaven ſuffereth Violence; and he upbraid- 

m e. ch the Cities of Chorazim, Bethſaida, and Capernaum, wherein 

1 this not? of his mighty Works were done; becauſe they repented not. 
re we Which Paſſages ſhew, that from the Impriſonment of Jobn till 

before WM row, there had been a conſiderable Length of Time: The 

owed BY Winter was now paſt, and the next Paſſover was at Hand; for 
lately immediately after this, in Matt. xii. he ſubjoins; z Jeſus went on 

when e Sabbath-day through.the Corn-fields, and his Diſciples plucked the 

| him Wi Eo Corn. The Corn, therefore, was: not only in the Ear, 

-ſea- but ripe; and (conſequently, the Paſſover, in which: the firſt 

eld, BY Fruits were always offered before the Harveſt, was now come, 

ll or paſt. Luke calls this the ſecond Prime Sabbath ; chat! is, the 


kcond-of the two great Feaſts of Paſſover. 

In one of the Sabbaths following, be went into a N 
nd healed a Man with a withered Hand; afterwards, when the 
Plariſees took Council to deſtroy him, he withdrew himſelf 
from them; and of the Multitude who follmoed him, he healed them, 
and commanded them not to make him known. Matt. xii. 4. After- 
wards, being in a Ship, and the Multitude ſtanding on the 
Shore, he ſpake to them three Parables together, taken from the 
+ ſet i beeds-men ſowing. Matt. xiii. By which we may know it 
s in vas now Seed-time. And by Conſequence, the Fea/? of Taber- 
ris, Wl tales was paſt. After this, he went into his own Country, and 
him Wl nught in their Synagogue 3 but did not many mighty Works 
nto dere, becauſe of their Unbelief. Then the Twelve, having been 
fs, broad a Year, returned, and told Jeſus all that they had done. 
. About the ſame Time, Herod beheaded Jabn in the Priſon, and 
ake bs Diſciples came, and told Jeſus. And when Feſus heard it, 
rifl be took the Twelve, and departed thence privately, by Ship, into 
hat WW * defart Place, belonging to Bethfaida : And the People, when 
the fey knew it, followed him on Foot out of the Cities, the 

| Ces Win- 


5 


IJ 
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Winter being now paſt; and he healed their Sick, and in the 
Deſart fed 5000 Men with five Loaves arid two Fiſhes. ' Matt 
Xiv. At his doing this Miracle, the Paſſover of the Jeun was 


nigh, John vi. 4. But Jeſus went not up to this Feaſt, but 
after theſe Things paſſed into Galilee; becauſe the Jews, at the | 


Paſſover before, had taken Council to deſtroy him, and ſtill 


ſought to kill him, John vii. 1. Henceforward, therefore, he | 


is found, firſt in the Coaſt of Tyre and Sydon, and then by the 
Sea of Galilee ; afterwards, in the Coaſt of Cæſarea, Phil "fps ind 
laſtly, at Capernaum. Matt. xv, xvi, &c. 

Afterwards, when the Feaſt of Tabernacles was af Hand, his 
Brethren upbraided him for walking ſecretly, and urged him to 


g up to the Feaſt; but he went not *till they were gone, and 


then went up privately. John vii. 2. And when the Jews 
ſought to ſtone him, he eſeaped. John viii. 59. After this, he 
was at the Feaſt of Dedication, in Winter, John x. 22. and when 
| they ſought again to take him, he fled beyond Jordan, Jobn x. 
30, 40. where he ſtaid to the Death of Lazarus, and then came 


to Bethany, near Feruſalem, and raiſed him. John xi. 5,—18. 


Whereupon, the Fews took Council from that Time to kill 
him; and therefore he walked no more openly ambng the Jews, 
but went thence into a. Country near to the Wilderneſs, intoa 
City called Ephraim, and there continued, with his Diſciples 
*till the laſt Paſſoyer, in which the Feros put bim to Death, 
John v wy. 

Thus have we, in | the Goſpels of St. Matthew and use com- 
pared together, the Hiſtory of Chri if's Actions, in continual 
Order, during five Paſſovers. Jahn is more diſtin in tlie Be- 
ginning and End; Matthew i in the Middle : What either omits 


the other ſupplies. The firſt Paſſover was between the Baptiſm | 


of Chri 52 and the Impriſonment of John. The ſecond, with- 


in four Months after the Impriſonment of John, and Chrift's be- 


g nning to preach in Galilee; and therefore it was either that 
Feaſt i in which Fefus went up, when the Scribe defi red to follow 


him, or the F eaſt before i it. The third, was the next Feaſt af-| 


ter » when the Corn v was eargd, and ripe ; the fourth was that 


which was nigh at Hand, when Chr? wrought the Miracle of 


the five Loaves; and the fifth was that in which wat, * was be- 
frayed, IE, and d crucified. 5 


Non 


lir he Now, ſince the firſt Summer of John's baptizing fell i in the 
Mat WY 15th Year of the Emperor Tiberius, and by Conſequence, the 
” was Wl firft of theſe five Paſfovers in the 16th Year, the Jaſt of them, 


„ but in which Feſus fuffered, will fall in the 20th Year of the ſaid ; 


at the Emperor, and by Conſequence, in the Conſulſhip of Fabius and 
Vitellius, in the 79th Julian Vear, and in the 34th Year of 


d ſtill 

e, he Cbviſt, which was the Sabbatical Vear of the Fews., Our i inge- 
che nious Author evinces this by many other learned Arguments, 
„ and and concludes with ſaying; * This is the only Year to which 


all the Characters of the Paſſion agree, which, he ſays, was on 
the 14th Day of the Month Ni/an, the great Fegſ of the Paſſ- 


, his 
N ner, on Saturday,” the 1 Sth Day of Nifan, and the e 


m to 
$64 on the Day following.“ 
Jews | Another Thing, very remarkable in the Hiſtory of our Sa- 
„ be viour's Life was, that Peculiarity, and Sublimity of Stile in 
when which he delivered his Diſcourſes with Majeſty, tho' with Fa- 
bx miliarity; uniting Dignity with Condeſcention. His Diſcourſes 
ame O conſiſt chiefly in teaching his Diſciples the ſublimeſt Truths, 
-18, by ſpiritualizing on the moſt common Occurrences ; which, be- 
tm! ſides its being level to the loweſt Apprehenſions, and admirably 
2s, adapted to ſteal into the moſt inattentive Heart, is accompanied 
to a with this very ſingular Advantage, that it turns even the Sphere 
ples, of Buſineſs into a School of Inſtruction ; fo that it may be faid, 
-ath, that, by Virtue of the amiable Method in which our Lord con- 


> veyed his Doctrines, as well as that powerful Energy which at- 
| tended them, never Man ſpake like this Man. Here the fore- 
mentioned excellent Author takes, Notice, that, on Occaſion of 
the approaching Harveſt, he reminds his Diſciples of a more im- 
portant Harveſt ; John i iv. 35. Matt. xiii. 39. when immortal 
Beings ſhall be reaped from the Grave, and be gathered i: in from 
all the Quarters of the Earth ; when every human Creature ſhall 
ſuſtain the Character of valuable Wheat, or deſpicable Tares, 
and be lodged in Manſions of everlaſting Security, or caſt out as 


moniſhes them not to be ſolicitous about gay Clothing. Matt. 
vi. 28. In Alluſion to the preſent Seaſon of Fruits, he admo- 


vii. 16. In the Time of the Paſſover, when Trees put forth 


their Leaves, he bids his Diſciples learn a Parable by che Fig- 
tree. 
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unprofitable Setvants. Seeing the Lillies of the Field, he ad- 


niſhes his Diſciples about knowing Men by their Fruits. Matt. 
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tree. Matt. xxiv. 32. The ſame Day, alluding both to the Sen- 
ſon of the Year and to his Paſſion, which was to be two Days. 


after, he formed a Parable of the Time of Fruits approaching ; 
and the murdering the Heir. Matt. xxi. 2 3. Alluding at the 
fame Time to the Money-changers, whom he had newly driven 


out of the Temple, and to his Paſſion at Hand, he made a Pa- 


rable of a Nobleman going into a far: Country, (to receive a 
Kingdom and return), and delivering his Goods to his Servants; 
and at his Return, condemning the ſlothful Servant, becauſe he 
Put not his Money to the Exchangers. Matt. xxv. 14. Being 
near the Temple, where Sheep were. kept in Fold for Sacrifice, 
he inculcates many uſeful, important Truths, under the Simi» 
litude of Sheep, Shepherd, and Sheepfold. John x. 1, 3. Being 
in the Mount of Olives, Matt. xxvi. 30. a Place fo fertile, that 
it could not want Vines, he ſpake many Things, myſtically, of 


the Huſbandman, and of the Vine, and its Branches. John xv. | 


Meeting a blind Man, he admoniſhes them of ſpiritual Blindneſs ; ; 
at the Sight of little Children, he deſcribes once and again the 
Character of the Children of God. In his Charge to Fiſher- 
men, when they had commenced Preachers, Matt. iv. 19, he 
exhorts them, conformably to their late Occupation, to uſe the 
ſame Aſſiduity and Care in winning Souls, as they were wont to 
exerciſe about catching Fiſh. Beſides many other Inſtances of 
this Kind of uſeful Inſtruction. 


Another Thing worthy our Noticei is, the Wiſdom 15 Can- | 


dour with which our Lord anſwered many of the Queſtions pro- 
poſed to him, as well at once to ſilence his Enemies, as to in- 
ſtruct his Friends. Thus, when the Jews maliciouſly accuſed 

him of caſting out Devils by Belxebub, the Prince of the Devils, 
he ſhews the Abſurdity of it, by the Similitude of a Houſe, or 


Kingdom, divided againſt itſelf. Matt. xii. 26. When they 


aſked him by what Authority he did thoſe Things, he put this 
natural Queſtion to them; the Baptiſm of Jobn, whence is it! 
Of Heaven or of Men? Matt. xxi. 25. In like Manner, 
when the Sadducees interrogated him concernin 9 the Woman who 
had been Wife to ſeven Brothers, whoſe ſhe ſhould be at the 
Reſurrection? He convinces them of their Ignorance, according 
to their Belief concerning that Patriarch; 3 in the Raſurrectia, 


faith he, they neither marry, nor are given in Marriage. Matt. ih 
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And when they tempted him ſaying, Is it lawful to give Tribute ta 
Ceſar? He bids them ſhew him a Piece of Money, and aſks 
them, whoſe Image and Superſcription it bore? They ſaid Czſar's : 
Render therefore, ſays he, unto Cæſar the Things which are Cæſar's, 
and unto God the Things which are God's, And when one put 
this Queſtion ; Which is the great Commandment in the Law? 
He anſwered and ſaid unto him; Thow ſhalt love the Lord thy God, 
with all thy Heart, with all thy Soul, and with all thy Mind; this 
is the firſt Commandment ; and ho Js is like uno it; Thou Halt 
le thy Neighbour as thyſelf. = | 
Furthermore the Example of Chr: 5 which Chriſtianity calls 
ypon us to imitate, is by far the moſt high and noble that ever 
vas propoſed to the World. It contains an Example of un- 
ſpotted Innocence, of regular, uniform Virtue, affording more 
ample Inſtruction in it than any other, and is adapted to all Ranks 
and Stations in human Life. As it was ſublime and progreſſive, 
ſo it was the more friendly, condeſcending, and attractive; pe- 
culiarly adapted to make an Impreſſion on our Minds, being that 
of the Author of our Religion, of our compaſſionate Saviour, 
the Benefactor and Friend of Mankind. This we fhall Wufe 
trate in ſome of the more important Inſtances. 
14. His Piety and Devotion, were indeed ſublime and fer- 

f vent. His frequent, occaſional Addreſſes to the Deity in Prayer 
und Praiſe, as well as by his more uncommon and intenſe De- 
= votion, gives us the fulleſt Proof that his Reverence, and abſo- 
* lute Submiſſion to the divine Will was habitual; that he culti- 
- WT vated the moſt raiſed and honourable Apprehenſions of God; 
d of his underived, and independent Glory ; of his ſupreme Do- 
, minion and Authority; and of his own conſtant Dependance on 
C him, He always paid that free, and rational Obedience, that 
7 WH cxprefſed a Delight todo the Will of God, and ſtill preſerved an 
$ 


invincible Temper of Reſignation, ' even under the greateſt 
| Trials, in the Proſpe& of undeſerved Scorn and Indignity, and 
> WH of the Shame, Tortures, and Horrors of a violent, ignomi- 
nious Death. O! my Father, ſays he, if it be poſſible, let this 
Cup hoſt from me, nevertheleſs not as I will, but as thou wilt. Matt. 
xvi." 39. Animated by theſe Principles of Duty to God, 

while he converſed among Men, we find, that he was not only 


conſtant at all fit Seaſons in Meditation and private Prayer, but 
regularly 
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regularly and ſeriouſly attended the ſolemn Offices of publil | 
Devotion; and particularly acknowledged the divine Authority | 
. by an Obedience to politive Inſtitutions, as well as by a ſtriq 
Obſervation of thoſe Laws which are unchangeable and moral 
*T was on this Principle he ſubmitted himſelf to Fohr's Baptiſn 
and when John made a Scruple of performing the Office of Bar 
tiſm for one of ſuch ſuperior Character, he would not be diverted 
from diſcharging an Obligation, which he thought indifpenſibly 
Incumbent on him; for thus, ſays he, it becometh us to Kall AL 
Righteouſneſs. Matt. iii. 15. * 
From the Conſideration of our Saviour” O Piety, we are naty 
rally led to contemplate on his Benevolence. This is the Virtye 
that above any other conſtitutes Lovelineſs of Character, andi 
withal the inſeparable Companion of true Greatneſs of Mind; 
and with reſpect to which, the Example « of Chriſt deſerves a par 
ticular Attention. It may be ſerviceable for our Direction as tc 
the excellent Nature, the great Importance, and immutable 
Neceſlity « of it. It muſt likewiſe tend to excite kind, .and friend 
ly Sentiments of, and Aﬀections for Mankind ; N. to inſpire 2 
diſintereſted, and diffuſive Goodneſs. His Diſcourles and hi 
Example ſhew us, that the external Obſervances, and Duties of 
Piety are not to interfere with, or at all juſtify the Neglect of 
the neceſſary Offices of Humanity to our Fellow- creatures. 
And if we review the Particulars of our Saviour's Beney 1 
lence, we ſhall find it to be, in all Reſpects, noble and divine.. To 
bleſs Mankind was the ſole End of his Coming into the World 
and to do good was the conſtant Employment, and principal 
Buſineſs of his Life; his very Retirements, his Meditations 
and Prayers, were in a great Meaſure devoted to the moſt ſub 
ſtantial Happineſs of Mankind. But his public Conyerſe with 
the World was almoſt one intire Scene of kind, and uſeful Of 
fices. He recovered Speech to the Dumb; Sight to the Blind 
the calm and regular Exerciſe of Reaſon to the Diſtempered i 
Mind ; he relieved the Sorrows of tender Parents, and affec 
tionate Relatives, by miraculouſly raiſing their Children anc 
Friends from the Dead, _ In ſhort, he was friendly to all Ob- 
| jets that preſented themſelves, and ſcattered the Fre, 
Health and Peace all around him. But great and 
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e as this may appear, the Benevolence of Cyril had a far no- 
er 17 and took a more extended Scope. His chief View 
5 to inſtruct the Ignorant, reform the Vicious, eſtabliſh Truth, 
d promote univerſal Virtue and Rectitude of Life; and con- 
quently,” to advance the ſupreme Honour, and endleſs Felicity 
reaſonable Beings. For this he underwent innumerable Fa- 
pucs ; with a View to this, he directed all his Studies, and was 
xrleſs of Reproach and Danger. And at laſt, more effectually 
accompliſh this high and grand Deſign, he freely, and with 
heroic Greatneſs of Mind, ſubmitted himſelf to Death, even 
y Death of the Croſs. | 
And as the moſt benevolent Hearts have been often aiſtinguiſh- 
by the ſtrongeſt Senſe of Compaſſion ; ſo we find it in the Life 
Chrift lively and active. There is indeed ſuch an inward 
tisfaRtion, ſuch a Conſciouſneſs of true Dignity attending it, 
is not to be deſcribed. From this Source ſprings the no- 
eſt of all our Pleaſures. Thus has the God of Nature 
ely made that Uneaſineſs, which ariſes from Compaſſion, pro- 
give of inward Approbation and Joy to ourſelves ; that whilſt 
is in its Conſequences ſo highly beneficial to our Fellow-crea- 
s, we ſhould not be tempted to reſiſt that important Senſe of 
umanity, which is the Orphan's Hope, and the Refuge of the 
or and Miſerable. | 
Hitherto then the Example of our Saviour s Benevolence ap- 
rs in all the Branches of it to be extremely natural, and 
built on Principles of Reaſon and Religion. 

Another excellent Property of that Benevolence, which was ſo 
nſpicuous in the Life of Chriſt, is, that it was calm, gentle, 
d forgiving. He could not be irritated, by any Provocations, 
a Deſire of Revenge; nor be prevailed upon, by the moſt 
oſs and undeſerved Indignities, to attempt a Retaliation ; he 
eſerved an intire Command over his Paſſions, and ardently 
fired the Happineſs of his Enemies and Perſecutors ; and, .in 
neral, aimed to conquer his Enemies by Meekneſs, Compaſ- | 
n and Generoſity. When he was reviled, be reviled not again; 
vs en he ſuffered, he threatened not; but committed himſelf to him that 
Jod- beth righteouſly. 1 Pet. ii. 23. This Part of his Example is, 
| like = its Amiableneſs and Dignity, particularly recommended by 
F 3 Peter to the ſtrict Imitation of Chriſtians; and with 
F P | oreat 
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great Reaſon, as it diſcovers ſuch a Freedom and Greatneſs « 
Mind, ſuch an eſtabliſhed Virtue, as are never formed but 
the moſt raiſed and God- like Characters. 

If we turn our Thoughts to particular Inſtances, we ſhall 
the Author of our holy Religion was a declared Enemy to Per 
oution, and to all Methods of Severity and Violence, thoug 
upon the moſt plaufible and ſpecious Pretences. When his Dj 
Ciples propoſed to call for Fire from Heaven to deſtroy the rud 
and ungratefu] Samaritans, he rejected the Motion as abſolute! 


repugnant to the Nature of his Religion, and to the Courſe 0 


his meek and beneficent Life. Luke ix. 55, 56. | 
This Obſervation may be abundantly illuſtrated, and improy 
ed, by other Inſtances of his Life; — his healing the Hi 
Prieſts Servant, whom one of his Diſciples had wounded, whe 
coming to apprehend him; and when, notwithſtanding his ex 
emplary Services to the World, he was branded with public 
Infamy, apprehended as a notorious Malefactor, and his Li 
was ſacrificed to fave that of a deteſtable Murderer: When tt 
Prieſt conſpired to procure his Death, and when expoſed to ti 
Derifion and Rage of the Multitude, and at laſt (to glut the 
inſatiate Cruelty) to a Death, the moſt cruel and i ignominious 
he died gloriouſly, — praying for his Perſecutors, urging t 
only Circumſtance that could be thought of in Extenuation o 
their Guilt ; Father, forgive them; for they know not what they dt. 
Humility and Condeſcenſion were alſo jlluftrious in our Savi 


our's Character. Tho' he was the Beginning of the Creation o 


God, and before his Incarnation poſſeſſed of inconceivable Glor 
and Dignity ; yet he freely conſented to the moſt ftupendous A 


baſement, namely, that of aſſuming the human Nature; toa Lif 


of Poverty, Affliction, and Difgrace, and to Death itſelf. Thi 
is repreſented, in the New Te/tament, as aſtoniſhing even to ſupe 
rior Spirits; the Subject of their humble Contemplation, and 
joyful Praiſe; and to Chriſtians of every Degree and Character 
it ſpeaks this Language. Look not every one on his ow 
Things; but every Man alſo on the Things of Others. Let thi 
Mind be in you, which was alſo in Chrift Feſus. During 


the whole Time of his public Miniſtry, he was remarkable for 
frank and obliging Humanity. He loved not only his Friends 


but carried himſelf towards Strangers with an * 
ami 
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Mniliarityz was eaſy of Acceſs, and ready to communicate In- 
tuion and Relief to every fit and worthy Object. He was of 
;nodeſt, unaſpiring Temper, and ſhunned Grandeur and Oſ- 


but i 


all 


entation- And when the People, infatuated by their carnal 
Perc Motions of the temporal Reign of the Meſſiah, would have 
thoup tken him by Force to make him a King, he withdrew himſelf. 
is 1.08 To theſe excellent and uſeſul Virtues was added, in the Life 
ie ndnd Example of Chriſt, an unſtained,” iqviolable Integrity; he 
olutel ns not raſh and incautious ; he did not court Dangers unneceſ- 


fly; and tho? guided by a juſt Diſcretion ; yet he was ſteady 
nd inflexible. In his Doctrine, he ſo far conſulted the Preju- 
ces of his Hearers, as to open and enlarge their Minds by De- 


ure g 


nproy 

1 ges. He never flattered nor confirmed any in their 
whe ices ; but always oppoſed the Corrupt and Vicious, however 
is ex dignified and diſtinguiſhed :- And at laſt, he bravely died, not 
ubliciM only in order to maintain his own Integrity, and for the Cauſe: 


Li Truth and Virtue, but as a Propitiation for the Sins of the 
en ti wole World. Theſe are ſome of the conſpicuous and ſhining 
to th Excellencies of our Saviour's Life, which might be illuſtrated by 
t theifſ many other particular Inſtances; but we ſhall, at preſent, cloſe. 
ious i this Chapter in the Language of St. John. Every One that abideth 
gt C, (whether more or leſs enlightned) ought himſelf alſo ſo 
on off walt, even as he walked. 1 John ii. 6. 


Say! —— —— 8 — 
8 | 


3 
bY h Hiſtorical Account of the Propagation and Succeſs of the Goſpel in 
. the Apoſtolic Age, with the Characters and Dignity of the Apoſtolic 


Miſſion. 


FTER our Lord had finiſhed the important Work for 
ter which he came into the World, and in Conſequence of 
own fie ſupreme Approbation, aſcended up into Glory, the Apoſtles 
began to execute the Powers intruſted to them. They preſently 
ring began to fill up the Vacancy made by Judas the Traitor, by 
de Hlection of a new Apoſtle : The Lot falling upon Matthias, he 
nos vas numbered with the Eleven. They being all endued with 
Power from on high, as our Lord had promiſed, and furniſhed 
ni | FR Pp 2 | with 


— 
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with miraculous Gifts, ſet themſelves to preach in Places of the 
greateſt Concourſe, and in the Face of their greateſt Enemies; 
and we find, that great Succeſs attended their Miniſtry. By 
one Sermon of the Apoſtle Peter, were added to the Church, about 
three thauſand Souls. Acts i il. 41. There was a Multitude of them 
that believed. Aeis iv. 32. By the Hands of the Apoſiles were many 
Signs and Wonders wrought among the People. Afts v. 12. Hd 
Are were the more added to the Lord, Multitudes both of Mm 
and Women. Ver. 14. That nothing might interrupt them in 
this Employment, they inſtituted the Office of Deacons, who 
might attend the inferior Service of the Church, while the Apoſ- 
tles devoted themſelves to what was more immediately neceſſary 
for the Good of Souls ; by which prudent Courſe innumerable 
Converts were added to the Church, 
A Perſecution arif:ng after Stephen's Martyrdom, the Church 
was ſcattered from Zeruſalem. But this proved of Advantage in 
the Iſſue; Chriſtianity being thus ſooner ſpread up and down the 
neighbouring Countries. Notwithſtanding the Rage of the 
Perſecution, the Apoſtles remained for a while at Feruſalm; 
only now and then diſpatching ſome of their Number to confirm 
the new Converts in other Places, and to propagate the Faith 
as the Neceſſities of the Church required. Thus they continued 
near twelve Years together, our Lord having commanded them 
not to depart from Feruſalem, and the Parts thereabouts, til 
twelve Years after his Aſcenſion ; as the antient Tradition men- 
tioned by Apollonius and Clemens AlexandrinusF tells us. Then 
they thought it expedient to apply themſelves to the full Execu- 
tion of the Commiſſion which Chriſt had given them, to go 
teach, and baptize all Nations; and having ſettled the general Af- 
fairs and Concerns of the Church, they betook themſelves to the 
| ſeveral Provinces of the Gentile World, preaching the Goſpel to 
every Nation under Heaven. Thus their Sound went into all the 
Earth, and their Words unto the End of the World. A nun- 
berleſs Multitude of People, ſays Euſebius, & in all Cities and Coun- 
tries, like Corn into a well-flled Granary, being brought, by ile 
Grace of God, to attend the Sermons and Miracles of our Lord's 
Diſciples, who had before been ver- run with the Errors and N 
0 
* Jpud Euſebium, in Hift. Eccl, bib. 5, cap. 18. 
1 Stromatum, lib. 6, p. 696. $ Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 2, cap. 3. 
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of. their Ance * freeh embraced and entertained the Knowledge and 


Service of the only true Gad, the great Creator of the World, whom 
they now worſhiped according to the Rites and Rules of that Religion 
which our Saviour introduced into the World, 

'Tis not eaſy, at this Time of Day, to write an exact Hiſ- 
tory of the Apoſtolic Age. Had we the Writings of Papias, Bi- 
ſhop of Hierapolis, and Scholar to St. John, the Commentaries 
of Hegeſippus, Clemens Alexandrinus's Inſtitutions, Africanus's 
Chronology, and other Writings of the Antients, the Relation 
might be more full : But, they are buried, in the Ruins of Time, 


with many other uſeful Books. Dr. Cave, among the Mo- 


derns, in his Antiquitates Apoflolice, is allowed to give the beſt 
Accounts of the Apoſtles Travels; the Succeſs of their Miniſtry; 
the Places and Countries to which they went; the Churches they 
planted ; and their Acts and Martyrdoms ; to whoſe Aſſiſtance 
ye are obliged, for excepting againſt ſome, who have too plainly 
mixed their own Conjet᷑tures, and related ſome Things not to be 
depended on, There are no Authors now extant, who wrote a 
Hiſtory of the Church in the Apoſtles Time; the firſt eccleſiaſ.. 
tic Hiſtorian that now remains being Euſebius, who wrote in the 
fourth Century: And it appears agreeable to the Commiſſion 
Chriſt gave his Apoſtles, Matt. xxviii. 19. and parallel Places, 
to believe, that they went and preached the Goſpel to ſome other 
Countries beſides thoſe named in the New Te/tament. Nor can 
we account for the great Increaſe of Chriſtianity, mentioned by 
unqueſtionable Authority of the ſecond and third Centuries, un- 
leſs this be allowed; even taking into our Conſideration their 
extraordinary Gifts, and the wonderful divine Bleſſing that at- 
tended their unwearied Labours. 

Our Lord was faithful in appointing Officers in his Houſe ; 
firſt Apoſtles : Their Name AmTeFoau imports their Miffion, 
and anſwers to the Hebrew Word Shiloh, ſent; 1 Kings xiv. 6. 
Ahijah was ſent with heavy Tidings. Thus, in the New Te/ta- 


nent, 2 Cor. viil. 2 3. ATo50A0 £xxAnoiov, is rendered, in our 


Verſion, the Meſſengers of the Churches. As to the Apoſtolic Of- 
fice, the Characters or Prerogatives thereof were thele following. 
Firfl, they were immediately called by Chriſt their Lord and 
Maſter. Paul is deſigned an Apoſtle, not of Men, neither by 
Man, but by Jeſus Chriſt. And we have the immediate Call of 
_ all 


Fire; 
to ſpeak with other Tongues, as the Spirit gave them Utterance. Ad 


all the reſt of ks e more bas once jacks 1 


Mat. x. 1, 6. Mary iii. 14, 20. Luke vi. 13, 17. Acts i. 26, 
Secondly, They had infallible, divine Conduct in Preaching 


and Writing. The Spirit was promiſed to 5 . into al} 


Truth, Jahn xvi. 13. Hence, 


Thirdly, There was an Uniformity -and adde t in r 
Doctrines; theſe. twelve Stars did all ſhine with the ſame Ligbt, | 
diſplaying the Dignity of their Miffion, and the Importance of 
their Office, by the Excellency of thoſe Dodtrines which ; 


propagated in the World. i; | 
Fourthly, They had all ſeen, and converſel with Chri 1/t in the 
Fleſh. Thus the Apoſtle Fohn ſpeaks, That which was from the 


Beginning, which we have heard, which we have ſeen with our Eyes, 


which we have looked upon, and our Hands have handled of the Ward 
of Life. 1 Fohni. 1. The Apoſtle Peter ſays, We are Eye- 
Witneſſes of his Glory. 2 Peter i. 16. And the Apoſtle Paul ſays, 
Laſt of all, he was ſeen of me alſe. 1 Cor. xv. 8. | 
- Fifthly, Their Commiſſion was univerſally to go preach the 
Goſpel to every Creature. Mark xvi. 15. To preach, and baptixe all 
Nations. Matt. xxviii. 19. To preach Repentance and Remiſſun 
ef Sins in Chriſt's Name, among all Nations, beginning at Jeruſalem. 
Luke xxiv. 47. And therefore thoſe Authors are miſtaken, who 
make the Apoſtles Biſhops of any particular Place ; as Peter, Bi- 
ſhop of Antioch or Rome; James, Biſhop of Feruſalem ; Fohn, 


| Biſhop of Epheſus, &c. For the Extent of Places to which the 


Apoſtles went, did not change their Rectoral Power and Juriſ- 
diction over the whole Church. Their Authority reached all 


-Churches, planted, or to be planted in their Time, and yet, as 


to their ordinary Power, they did neither claim, nor exerciſe 
Superiority over other Miniſters, but counted them Brethren, 
Partners, Fellow-Labourers, and themſelves Fellow- E * with 
them. 

Sixthly, Another Character of the Apoſtolic Dignity v was 4 
wonderful Gift of Miracles; There appeared cloven Tongues as of 
and they were all filled with the Holy Ghoſt, and began 


there were dwelling at — Fews, devout Men, out of every 
Nation under Heaven ; and were confounded, becauſe that every 
Nan heard them fprak in their own Language. Acls ii. 3,—0- 

| By 
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By the Hands of the Apoſtles were many Signs and Wonders wrought 
among the People, As v. 12. They made the Blind to ſee, 
the Lame to walk, cured the Sick, reſtored the Dead to Life, 
and diſpoſſeſſed Devils. Theſe were the credential Letters of 
the Holy Apoſtles, which demonſtrated to all Men, that.God 
was with them in an extraordinary Manner, that by them he 
might build his Church, and __ his DIY over the 


World. 


Seventhhy, 3 3 of their Di gnity was + the Effica- 
cy that attended their Doctrines, 10 turn Men from Darkneſs unto 
Light, and from the Power of Satan unto God. They delivered 
the great Doctrines of their Maſter with an Authority ſuitable to 
their Importance, as the Words of God, and not of Men, and 
with that Energy, as implied they were in Earneſt for the Suc- 
ceſs of it, that it might reach the Heart, kindle divine Love, 
and inſpire, with the moſt pious and devout Affections, thoſe 
who attended their Miniſtry. 


Eighth, The Apoſtles had a Power of making Laws and 


Rules, binding to the Church, being inſpired and guided by the 
Haly Spirit, For that End, they declared Chriſtians to. be free 
from the Yoke of the Ceremonial Law; and plainly delivered 
what ought to be the Doctrine, Diſcipline, and Worſhip of the 


Chriſtian Church in all Ages. They ſometimes, when Circum- 


ſtances rendered it expedient, came with the Rod, /triking Elimas 
with Blindneſs, - Annanias and Saphira with Death; at other 
Times, they came with Love, and in the Spirit of Meekneſs, 
beſeeching, as Ambaſſadors for Chriſt, that ye may be r . mciled 
to Co. 

Ninthly, Another Character of the Apoſtolic Dignity i is, to 
write Epiſtles to Chriſtian Churches, which were to be 3 Part of 
the Canon of the Scripture, and a ſtanding Rule to the Churches 
inall Ages. Paul prefaces almoſt all his Epiſtles with his Apoſ- 
tolic Power ; ſo do Peter, . * and Jobn, or with * 


to the ſame Import. 


' The better to underſtand the Wen and Succeſs of the 
Goſpel, we conceive it will be neceſſary to take a View of the 


Lives and TRAVELs of the Aronrine, and of ſome Tranſace 
tions relative thereto, | 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Lives and TRAVELS of the APOSTLEs, for the Propoge- 
tion of Chriſtianity, and for efiabliſhing Chri 1 Churches in the 
Horld. | ns: 


rar it appears, that POE the Brother a 
| Peter, was the firſt of all the Apoſtles who was converted 
to the Chriſtian Faith; yet we find, that PETER is the firſt 
named in the Catalogue, for Reaſons which may hereafter appear, 
The particular Time of his Birth cannot now be aſcertained; 
but ſome Writers mention it as highly probable, that he was 10 
Years of Age when our Saviour was born, and, being circuit 
ciſed, was named Simon. This Name was not aboliſhed by 
Chriſ?, but the Name of Cephas was added to it, which, ih 
Syriac, the vulgar Language then of the Jews, ſignifies, a Stam, 
or Rock. Hence it was derived into the Greet T1{rgog, by us 
named Peter. The Apoſtle's Father's Name was Fonah, pro- 
bably a Fiſherman of Bethſaida. His Brother Andrew, being 

firſt converted, was ſaid to be an Inſtrument of Peter's Conver- 
ſion, John i. 40, 41. It is evident, from the A#s of the Apoſ- 
tles, that God honoured Peter to be an happy Inſtrument to 
convert Multitudes, both of Fews and Gentiles. 

The Papiſts build a great deal upon Peter's being firſt named 
in the Liſts of the Apoſtle's ; and eſpecially, that Matthew ex- 
preſſes it with a kind of Emphaſis : but this Foundation will by 
no Means bear the Superſtructure they rear upon it. The trut 
Reaſon of Peter's being always named firſt ſeems to be, that he 
© was made Choice of, by Chriſt, to be the firſt ſent out, and em- 
ployed to begin the Goſpel Church. He did not only work the 
firſt Miracle after Chriſi's Aſcenſion, As iii. 6. but alſo preach- 
ed the firſt Sermon, and that with ſuch Succeſs as to convert 
Three Thouſand to the Church, As ii. 14 — 42. whereas, 
before, the whole Number of Chriſtians, Men and Women, 
amounted only to about 120, A#si. 15. of which, the Apoſ- 
tles and the ſeventy Diſciples made the greater Part. And this 
ſame Apoſtle received the firſt Commiſſion to begin the Cemil 
Church by preaching to Cornelius and his Family, As x. No 


Wonder 
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Wonder then, if all the evangelical Writers place his Name in 
the Front of the Lift of the Apoſtles. | 


this Apoſtle Peter was Biſhop of Antioch ſeven Years,” and at 


tory over him; of his appointing of his Sueceſſor, but whether 
Linus, or Clement, is not agreed; and of his Martyrdom, in the 
13th Year of the Reign of Nero. But all theſe things ſeem to 
be falſe, and without Foundation; as appears, t, from the 


who records many things concerning Peter, from the firſt to the 
ſixteenth Chapter of that Book. He writes of his Journey to 
Lydda, Foppa, Ceurfarea, Feruſalem, and Autioch; but not a Word 
of his going to Rome to found the papal Chair. He records the 
Iereat Things which this Apoſtle had been honoured to do, as 
before obſerved, not only before Paul's Converſion, but after it, 
even to the 8ynod at Jergſalm. He relates Paul's Journey to 


of his meeting with Peter, the ſuppoſed Biſhop of that Place. 
. Secondly, When the Apoſtle Paul, in the £prſ2le to the Romans, 
Chap. xvi::ſalutes the Chtiftians, and his Fellow-labourers there, 
by their Names, he ſays not one Word of him. If it be ſaid, 
that he had fled from the City becauſe of Claudius's Perſecution : 


Biſbop a Non-reſident till the ſecond Year of Nero, or fifty- 

eight Years after Chriſt, when, according to:Baronmus, this Epiſ- 

tle to the Romans was wrote ?, Beſides, why does Pau, when 
commending the Faith of the Romans, ſpeak nothing of the 

Founder- of their Church ? Add to this, that Paul, in all his 

Epiſtles, written from Rome, tho“ he ſpeaks: of Ariffarchus, Mar- 

ms, Luke, Demas, and others, yet not one e boy Peter there. 

ee Col. Chap. iv. 2 Tim. iv. 16, 27. 

Thirdy,: Peter himſelf ſpeaks not one Word of what: 5 Pa- 

iſts alledge: If he had founded the Roman Church, why does 
of. e no where, mention it?. Why does he, when writing to the 

his liſperſed Jews, no where aſſert his Prerogative? Why does he, 

W yen writing to the Elders, 1 Pe. v. . fay. only, I. ,who s 
No ua an Elder ? If he was abſent from Rome ſo long ng, as our Ad- 


der 24 VvpVverſarics 


It has been aſſerted by a Multitude of popiſn Writers, that | 


ume twentyfive Years i They tell us many romantic Stories of 
his Actions at Rome ; of his Debate with Simon Magus, and Vic. 


Silence of St. Luke, the inſpired Writer of the A#s of the Apoſtles, - 


Rime, and his meeting the Chriſtians there; but not one Word 


This is without Foundation. Why ſhould they make their firſt 
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verſaries own, why does he never write to his , e Art 
and increaſe their Faith? ? 
* Fourthly, The Story which the Papiſts alledee i is kamm 
with the Sacred Chronology, or Account of theſe Times: For 
from the Time of Chriſt's Death; Which was in the 18th Vear 
of Tiberius, to the 13th Year of Nerv, when Peter was'crucified, 
are only 36 Years, viz. 5 in Tiberius's Reign, 4 in Galigulrs, 
14 in Claudius s, and 13 in Nero's. Now Petar did not go out 
of Juda till 12 Vears after our Lord's Death; then he was caſt 


into Priſon by Herod, Hes, Chapt xii. which was the 4th Year the 
of the Emperor Claudius, and the laſt of King Arippa. Six wa 
Years after that, or the 18th after Chriſt's Crucifixion, we find ſer 
him preſent at a Synod at Feruſtbm : Ates xv. Aſter this, ac. Wl 
cording to our Adverſaries, he was 7 Years at Antiveh ;\ ſo there the 
remains only 11 Years in which he could poſſibly be at Rim, WI ** 
and indeed there is no folid Evidence of” his waving wen Bun mu 
all. For, 2 94 91019 4 anc 
Fifthly, Peter og: 4 Apoſtle:òf the Cirdumellion; Gali ji, _ 
J, 8. we have Reifen to believ6, tdeylwhen: Paul ws carried w l 
Rome, he vilited the Fews who were diſperſed in Greece, Thracia ed 
tze teſfer, Aſia, Babylon, and the Eaft, and gained 4 great Har- Ci 
veſt among them unto the Day of his Death. When therefore */ 
the Apoſtle, 1 Pet. v. 13. ſays, theGhurch that is at Babybn fal- me 
teth you, he plainly writes of Babylm in the Ea, once the Head WI *” 
of the ¶hrian Empire, where there was ſo great a Concourſe of | Ga 
Fews. And if it be granted, that Peter had been at Rome, or = 
had died, or ſuffered Martyrdom there, this is no Reaſon for WM 
aſſerting his Primacy or Epiſcopacy in that _—_ more than at WW ": 
Foppaz Antioch, or Babylm. © ba 
Thoſe who defire to ſee this Queſtion more bee f far 
may conſult the Authors ce the * oot oh the * = 
PAUL (the Apoſtle) was bar at Fade. the Metropolis "3 
Cilicia, a City rich and populous, privileged with the Immuni- 7 
ties of Rome; Adds xxii. 25—28.. He was of Jrwih Parents of WM 
the Tribe of Nh trained pf in * younger RO in liberal Va 
= | Arts, | al 
co 

* Hit. Eccl. ib. 2. Cap. 1 Lib. ca I S emi, | 
2 F. F. Operum, Tom. 2. ow i WY ITY 8 Elen. 1 
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Arts, and alſo in the Occupation of a Tent-maker : When he 
came to riper Years, he was ſent to be educated at Jeruſalem, 


under the Care of Gamaliel, of the Sect of the Phariſees, and 
became a zealous Perſecuter of the- Chriſtians. But, by the 


Grace of God, as he himſelf declares, he was wonderfully con- 
yerted, which ſome conceive was in the ad Year of our Lord's 


Paſſion. But the learned Spanbemius inclines to fix it in the 8th 
Year from Chriſt's Death, the Third of the Reign of the Em- 
peror Claudius, Then was he called to bear Chriſt's Name to 
the Gentiles, and Kings, and Children of Iſrael, Acts ix. 15. and 
vas eminently ſucceſsful in that Work. Being remarkably pre- 
ſerved from the Evil Deſigns which the Jews had againſt his Life, 
Aas ix. 23, — 25. hepreaches at Antioch a whole Year. Here 
the Diſciples were, as by divine Appointment, called Cyr 1s- 
TIANS 3 for the Word XpnuaTioars in As xi. 26. imports ſo 


much. After this, he preached at Salamis, in the Iſle of Cyprus, 


and in ſeveral Parts of the Leſſer Aſia, as at Perga, and Antixch 
in Piſidia, Acts xiii. where, becauſe the Fews rejected the Offers 
of Grace, according to the Tenor of his Commiſion, he turn- 
ed to the Gentiles. Soon after he preached at Derbe and Ly/tra, 
Cities of Lycaonza ; As xiv. and in all thoſe Places he had ma- 
ny Converts. After the Synod at Jeruſalem, we find him preach- 
ing at T hefſalontca, and at Athens, where he found an Altar to an 
unknown God, Acts xvii. 23. The Inſcription, according to Dr. 
Cave from Oecumenius, was, To the God of Aſia, Europe, and Afri- 
ca, to the unknown, and ſtrange God. 

From hence St. Paul went to Corinth, 3 by his Preach- 
ing, many were converted to the Chriſtian Faith, and were 
baptized. Ads xviti. 8. Thence he failed to Epheſus, a Place 
famous for Idolatry and Magic, Here the Goſpel had ſuch Ef- 
fect as many believed, confeſſed their Sins, and were aſhamed 
of their evil Deeds. Many alſo who uſed curious Arts brought their 
Books together, and. burnt them before all Men, and they counted the 
Price of them 50,000 Pieces of Silver. Acts xix. 18. Hither it 
was that Silas and Timotheus came unto him, after whoſe Arri- 


val, he ſeems to have written his firſt Epiſtle to the T heſſabonians,+ 


and having continued here a Year and ſix Months, preaching 
concerning the Kingdom of Chriſt, it had great Effect on many 


Qq 2 of 
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of the Corinthians, particularly on the Ruler of the Synagogue 
and his Family, and on many others; inſomuch, that 11 Apoſ- 
tle rejoiced in Hopes of a plentiful Harveſt, 

Our Apoſtle, after this, reſolve to go up to Feruſulm, ml 
carry ſome charitable Collections. Some Jews, who had come 
from A/ia, finding him in the Temple, raiſed a Tumult, and 
might probably have diſpatched him, if the chief Captain Clau- 
dius Liſias, who commanded the Roman Garriſon, had not de. 
livered him from their Hands, ſuppoſing him to be a more than 
ordinary Perſon. The excellent Speech he then made, As xxii, 
giving an Account of himſelf, ought to have been fully ſatisfac- 
tory to all; but notwithſtanding it had not this Effect, and to 
appeaſe the Multitude, the Captain of the Guard commanded 
him to be brought to the Caſtle, and examined by.whipping ; 
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from which the Apoſtle, pleading his Privilege as a Roman Ci- 


tizen, was exempt. Five Days after this, Ananias, the High 
Prieſt, comes with ſome of the Sanhedrim to Czſarea, accompa- 
nied with Tertullus their Advocate, who, in a ſhort Speech, ac- 
cuſcd Paul of Sedition, Hereſy, and profaning the Temple; 
from which Imputations the Apoſtle very ingeniouſly vindicates 
himſelf. Nevertheleſs, ſuch was the Inveteracy of the Fes, 
that, when Felix was diſplaced by the Emperor Nero, he, to 
gratify them, left Paul a Priſoner. 
Governor. The Jews renewed their Accuſations againſt Paul, 
Azets xxv. Fiffus, to oblige the Ferws, aſked him, if he would be 
tried at Zerujalem. The Apoſtle pleaded his Privilege as a R. 
man Citizen to be judged by their Laws, and made formally his 
Appeal unto Cz/ar, which Fe/tus received. Agrippa, who ſuc- 
 ceeded Herod as Tetrarch of Galilee, being come with his Sifter 
Bernice to viſit this new Governor, and deſiring to hear and ſec 
Paul; at Feſius's Command, he was brought forth, and being 
permitted to ſpeak, he made an excellent Apology for himself 
and the Cbriſtian Religion, Hats xxvi: which almoſt perſuaded 
Agrippa to be a Chriſtian. It being finally reſolved, that Paul 
ſhould be ſent to Rome, he was committed to the Charge of Ju- 
lius, a Captain of a Company belonging to the Legion of Augu/- 
tus, in Sept. 56 or 57, and they proceeded on their Voyage, the 
Particulars whereof being deſcribed by St, Lute, Acis xxvii, 
xxvili. 


+ Mr. Millar's Propagation of tue Goſpel. 


| Porcius Feſtus ſucceeded as | 
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Mili. &c. we ſhall omit them. Publius, the Governor of the 
Iland Melita, now called Malta, courteouſly entertained Paul; 
ind ſome Hiſtorians mention his Converſion to the Chriſtian 
Faith, and being made Biſhop of the Iſland. The Apoſtle, 
being come to Rome; lived two Years in his own hired Houſe, 
where he preached without nn. to all who came to him 
with great Succeſs. 

After having been two Years in Cuſtody at Rane, the Apoſtle | 
was reſtored to his Liberty. He attended to his Commiſſion, 
and prepared himſelf for a greater Circuit; but where, St. Luke 
his not informed us; but from other credible Authorities + we 
add, that, towards the Cloſe of theſe two Years, and on Proſ- 
rect of his Releaſe, he writes his Epiſtle to the Philippians, 
Epheſians, Colyſſians and Philemon; after which he went into 
lay, where he waited for Timothy's coming, who was ſet at Li- 
a berty ſhortly after him, and then wrote his Epiſtle to the He- 
ba- lrews. Upon his Arrival, he proſecutes his intended Journey in- 
IC- to Spain, and is thought, by ſome, to come over and preach the 
ez Goſpel in Britain, Afterwards he went into Crete, and having 
tes left Titus there in Quality of their Biſhop, came from thence in 
65 Company with Timothy to Juda. Thence into Ia; and while 
to Tinorby went to Epheſus, he made his firſt Viſit to the Coloſſians, 


as with an Intent of ſpending ſome Time among them. This ap- 
ul, pears from his deſiring Philemon, a Perſon eminent in that Church, 
be to provide him with Conveniencies for his Stay there. 

Gn From hence deſigning for Macedbnia, he viſited Philippi, and 
is tarfied a good while there, from which Place he is ſaid to write 


3 lis firſt Eyiſtle to Timothy, and that to Titus, according to the 
er learned Biſhop Pearſon, in the 65th Year of Chriſt. 


ee The Winter following was ſpent at Nicopolis; hence he mov- 
g ed to Corinth; after that to Troas ; then to Miletus, and at laſt, 
If the Perſecution having ceaſed a conſiderable Time 2 he 
d went the ſecond Time to Rome. 

d Here he was made cloſe Priſoner, tried for his Life by Helius 
— Ceſareanus, whom Nero, at his Departure into Greece, had left 


2 iweſted with exorbitant Power, which he exerciſed againſt Paul. 


e At this Trial, he complained of Alexander the Copper Smith's 
Malice, 


6 i Parker's Avila Stilling fßleet's Origin Britan. ane Annal. 
Paulin. Dr. Cave, 
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Malice, and of being deſerted by his Friends; and preſently xf. 


| ter, the ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy was written, in which are ſe. 
veral Preſages of his approaching Martyrdom. That Crown he 
obtained the Year following together with St. Peter, tho not 
by the ſame Kind of Death ; for St. Paul, as a Roman Citizen, 
could not be crucified, he was therefore beheaded with a Sword, 
in the 68th Year of his Age, leaving behind him 14 Epiſtles, 2 
Evidences of his Zeal and F aithfulneſs, and for confirming the 
Churches he had, eſtabliſhed in the Faith of the Goſpel ; and a 
2 Rule of Faith and Practice to the Church in all ſucceeding 
Ages of the World. His Body was buried in the Via O 
near Rome. A ſtately Church was built to his Honour by C- 
flantine the Great, and beautified by Order of the —_— 
Emperors, | | 


AxpREw, the Apoſtle, was the Son of James, a Fiſhermanat 
Bethſaida, the Brother of St. Peter, but whether elder or younger 
is not certain. He ſeems to have been a Diſciple of Fobn the 
Baptiſt's, upon whoſe Teſtimony concerning our Lord, Andrav 
and another Diſciple, who ſeems to have been John the Apoſtle, 
follow our Saviour to the Place. of his Abode. Jobn i. 37, 40, 
After ſome Converſe, he acquaints his Brother Simon that he 
bad found the Meſſias, and they both come to Chrift ; but did 
not remain his conſtant. Attendants, *till the ſpecial Call, or 
Invitation to follow him, Matt. iv. 19, Marl i. 16, 17. and 
accordingly left all, and followed him. Little more is recorded 
of him in the ſacred Hiſtory after our Lord's Aſcenſion, when 
the Apoſtles diſtributed themſelves to preach the Goſpel to the 
different Parts of the World, the Province which was deſigned 
to St. Andrew was the northern Part of the then known World, 
which was diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Sqthia, and its neigh- 


bouring Countries. Having travelled over many of the Sqth:an } 


Regions, and converted many to the Chriſtian Faith, he came 
back, and preached the Goſpel in Epirus. 

The modern Greeks tell us, that he preached in  Cappadecia, 
Galatia, and Bythinia, and in the Countries of Byzantium, after- 
| wards called Conſlantinople, paſſin g thro' Thracia, Macedaa, 
and Achaia, in which Provinces he tarried a conſiderable Time; 
where he not. c preached the Goſpel, but confirmed it by 

many 
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many great and ſurprizing Miracles. At length in Patræ, a 
City of Achaia, Ageus, the Proconſul, enraged at his undaunt- © 
edly perſiſting to publiſh the Doctrine of a crucified Saviour, 
condemned him to the Death of the Croſs, which was of the 
Form of an X. Conftantine,afterwards brought his Body to Cen- 
n and my" it with ſto Reſpect. | 


JAMES \ was ane the Great, either for hs Age, being e- 
feemed Elder than the other James, or for ſome peculiar Honour 
conferred upon him by our Lord. He was by Birth a Galilean, à 
Partner with Peter in fiſhing, from which our Lord called him 
to be one of his Diſciples. Mark, i. 19, 20. He chearfully 
complied with the Call, leaving all to follow him. Soon after 
this, he was called to be an Apoſtle ;. and being honoured with 
ome peculiar Acts of Favour, he, with Peter and John his Bro- 
ther, were taken to ſee the miraculous raiſing of Fairus's Daugh- 
ter. to Chriſt's glorious Transfiguration, —and taken alſo with 
him to the Garden to be Witneſſes to thoſe bitter Sufferings he 
there endured for us, the better to encourage them under, and 
prepare them for their Trials. It does not certainly appear how 
he diſpoſed of himſelf after our Lord's A ſcenſion. St. Jerome 
makes him to have preached to the Jews of the Diſperſion ; but 
that his Labours ever carried him at all out of Fudea, or even 

or Bl from Jeruſalem itſelf, no authentic Hiſtory informs us. That his 
and Zeal was very induſtrious and ardent there, no other Proof i is 
ded neceſſary, than Herod Agrippa s Choice of him for the firſt Sacri- 
ben fce to the Fury of the People. The firſt Martyr of all the Apo- 
the BY files was brought to his Trial very early before that vain-glo- 
ned rious and wicked Prince, who was fond, at the Commence- 
ld, ment of his Reign, of ingratiating himſelf into favour with the 
8. Jews, who had concei ved a moſt inveterate Hatred againſt the 
117 Wl Chriſtians, 


: Joan the Evangelift, ſo called from the Greet Term Evdy- 
45 O, the Meſſenger of Glad-tidings, was a Galilkan by Birth, 

de Son of Zebedee and Salome, the younger Brother of Yanks, 
5 but not of him that was ſirnamed the Juſt, and who was the 
57 Brother of our Lord. His Brother James and he were ſirnamed 


by Jef the Sons of Thunder, meaning the principal Miniſters 
of 
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of the Goſpel, and Jeln was moſt beloved of him of all his D 
ciples. After ſtaying ſome Time with the Virgin Mary in H 
Houſe at Feruſalem, to whoſe Care ſhe was committed by of 
Saviour, probably till ſhe died, he travelled to preach the Ge : 
pel in Aſia Minor, and was probably the Founder of the ] 
Churches in Aſia, Epheſus, Smyrna, &c. mentioned in his 44M 
calipſe. From Epheſus he was carried Priſoner to Rome, upd 
Account of the Doctrines he taught there. He was condemn 
to be thrown into a Cauldron of boiling Oil, but being mirac 
louſly preſerved, he came out of it alive. After this, be v 
baniſhed into the Iſle of Patmos, where he wrote his Revelat 
and being recalled from his Baniſhment by the Emperor. No 
he returned to Epheſus, where he reclaimed a young, Man, 
former Convert, who had relapſed into a diflolute Courſe of Life I 
Here he wrote his three Epiſtles againſt the Sokfidian Doctrine 
being righteous by a Faith that is not productive of good Works 
_ againſt the Madneſs of thoſe Enthuſiaſts, who thought thei 
Zeal for God and his Laws would atone for all their Sins; a 
againſt thoſe Deceivers, Antichriſis, and falſe Prophets, wht 
were then among them; and to engage them to continue Red 
faſt in the Faith, that Je * Cbriſt was the Son of God. Laſts 
all, he wrote his Goſpel to ſupply the Omiſſions of the other E 
vangeliſts ſome few Years before his Death. He ſurvived to the 
Reign of Trajan, and died about go Yearsof ge. 
Touching the Occaſion. of his Writings, St. eras | Nay 
told us, that St. John wrote his Goſpel at the Deſire of the Bi 
ſhops of Ala, to overthrow the Hereſy of the Ebiomtes, whe 
Held, that our Lord was meer Man; for which Reaſon, he inſiſt 
ed the more on his Divine, Original; and Euſebius ſays, wh 
' wrote in the 4th Century, that, having obſerved the other Apo 
ſtles had written the Series of Chriſt's Generation according tc 
the Fleſh, he choſe to write a ſpiritual * beginning wi witl 
his Pre-exiſtence and Divinity. 
That en eee was one of the Apoſtles, is eviden 
from the ſacred Books of the New Te/tament, by St. Matthews 
Mark and Luke. St. Jobn, however, not mentioning him, and! 
recording ſeveral Things of another Diſciple, whom he calls Ne- 
thaniel, has gecaſioned many to be of Opinion that * 
an 
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ad Natbaniel were the ſame Perſon. What renders this more 
cious is, that we find Nathaniel mentioned with the other Apoſ- 

to whom our Lord appeared at the Sea of Tiberias. John, 
xi. I, 2. Beſides the Character given of Nathaniel correſponds 
ith that of Bartholomew. If it be ſo, he was by Birth of Cana 
\Galilee, We have no Account of his Converſion, when our 
ord calls him an Ißraelite indeed, in whom is no Guile. John, i. 
1,49. He, being convinc'd of our Lord's Divinity by his 
onverſe with him, makes this Confeſſion, Rabbi, thou art the 
mof Cod; thou art the King Hfrael. By our Lord's Diſcourſe, 
{ his in the firſt of St. John, he ſeems to have been ſkill'd in 
e Law, and is thought by St. Auguſtine a Doctor in it: If ſo, 
is Behaviour added Honour to that Character, and he was fa- 
our'd with Promiſes of more ample Diſcoveries of our Saviour. 
His Preaching was employ'd in India, Lycaonia, and the greater 
ſmenia, but in what Order he viſited theſe Countries is not 
preed. This India is by. St. Jerome call'd the Fortunate ; and 
rates ſays, it was that which lay next to Ethiopia, He adds, 
at in the Diſtribution of the World among the Apoſtles, _ 
ut fell to St. Bartholomew's Lot. 
After this Apoſtle's Labours in the Eaſt, bu. N to the more 
Veſtern and Northern Parts of Ha. He was with Philip at 
ierapolis i in Phrygia, inſtructing the People i in the Principles of 
e Chriſtian Religion, and endeavouring to reclaim them from | 
bolatry. After this, he went to Lycaonza, to civilize and convert 
e Lycaonians to Chriſtianity, This is confirm'd by St. Chry- 
m. His laſt Removal was to Albanople, in Armenia the Great, 
Place over-grown with Idolatry, from which he ſpught to re- 
ver the People; but by the Governor of that Place he was 
rdered to be crucified, the Torture of which he underwent 
ith great Magnanimity, confirming and comforting the Gen- 
ls to the laſt Minute of his Life, 


PHILIP was born at Bethſaida, near the Sea of Tiberias, the 
ity of Andrew and Peter. Of his Parents and Trade the Goſ- 
| takes no Notice, tho' probably he was a Fiſherman, He 
as one of the firſt who was called to be a Diſciple, and an 
poſtle. Jobn, i. 43-—47. We have but a few Paſſages rela- 
to him in the Hiſtory of the Goſpel. In the Diſtribution of 

R r | the 
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the ſeveral Provinces made by the Apoſtles, we learn, that Up. 


per Aſp fa was the Country aſſign'd to him; and that he oy ou 
preached, and planted Chriſtianity i in Scythia, where he applied 


himſelf with great Diligence and Induſtry to reclaim Men from _ 
Error and Wickedneſs to the Knowledge and Practice of true * 
Religion. By the Conſtancy of his Preaching, and the Efficacy B | 
of his Doctrine, he gained many Converts, whom he baptized 2 
into the Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Faith; where he alſo perfor- 918 
med many Miracles, in Confirmation of his Miffion, healing 5 
Diſeaſes, diſpoſſeſſing Dæmons, ſettling Churches, and appoint- J 
ing them Guides and Miniſters to overſee them; ; having for many - 
Years ſucceſsfully managed the Apoſtolic Office, in the laſt | 
Period of his Life, he came to Hierapulis, a City of Phrygia, "how 7 
called (by the T wrks) Pambne Kulaſi. In the former of theſe Places, call 
namely, that of Phrygia, it was, that this Apoſtle is ſaid to fuffer AS 
Martyrdom, by being ſaſten'd to a Crofs, and ſtoned to Death. nis 
ec Nicephorus relates *, That this City was over-run with Idolatry; "TY 
and among the Reſt of the vain Deities, that were worthipped 4d 
« there, that of a Serpent or Dragon, was erected in a Temple; ; 1 
< and that the People offer d up their repeated Sacrifices to it; ald 
« but when Philip came there with his Siſter Mariumme, by 2 
Prayer and Preaching, he prevailed with many of them to for- Tra 
« ſake their Idolatry, and embrace the Chriſtian Religion; Ma 
5 which ſo enraged the Magifirates and Multitude, that YT _ 
66 $5 him to ont; * b 
| ores 
M ATTHEW, called alſo Levi, tho* a Roman Officer, was an i 
Hebrew of the Hebrews. He ſeems to have been a Galilean, the _ 
Son of Alpbeus and Mary. He was a Publican or Tax-Gatherer 8 
to the Romas; a Place of no Repute among the Fews. Our . 
Lord, having cured a famous Paralytic, retired out of Cafer- Rel 
naum to walk. by the Sea-ſide, where he taught the People. Here Tir 
he ſaw Matthew ſitting in his Cuſtom-office, whom he called to g 
come and follow him. And tho' he was rich, and in 2 221 the 
Occupation, he left all to follow him. of t 
After his Election to the Apoſtleſhip, he i with the * 
Reſt till our Saviour's Aſcenſion; and then, for the firſt eg" y 
Years, preached up and down Judea. About this Time, ba «.. 
| | wrote Wr. 


* Hiſt, Eccl. Lib. 2. Cap. 39. 
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Up- wrote the Hiſtory of the Goſpel. Little Certainty can now be had 
alſo Wl f what Travels this Apoſtle underwent for advancing the Chriſ- 
lied Wl jan Faith. Metaphraſias ſays, That he went firſt into Parthia, 
rom Wl ind having Succeſs, fully planted Chriſtianity in thoſe Parts; be 
true Bi then travelled into AÆthiopia, that is, the Ajiatic, lying near Indic. 
cacy Wl By Preaching and Miracles, he mightily triumph'd over Err: r 


ized Wl ind Idolatry, convinced and converted Multitudes, ordained 


for- ſpiritual Guides and Paſtors, f. gnalizing himſelf by a Life of ex- 
ing emplary Abſtinence, and at Nadabar in Ethiopia, he is moſt 
dint- probably thought to ſuffer Aareyrdom, but in what Manner | is 


nany potcertain. 

laſt | | | 

now THOMAS, according to the Syriac Import of his Name, was 
aces, caled Diaymus, which ſignifies a Tivin. The Hi i/tory of the Goſpel 
ufter takes no particular Notice either of the Country or Kindred cf 
eath, this Apoſtle. That he was a Few is certain, and in all probabi- 
atry ; ty a Galilean, We have only a few Paſſages in the Goſpel con- 
pped cerning him. After our Lord's s aſcending to Heaven, and the 
ple; miraculous Gifts pour'd down upon the Apoſtles, the Province 
0 1; BY aan to be affigned to Thomas was Parthia, according to Euſeb:us. 
„ by Jerome ſays, That the Apoſtle Thomas, as we are informed by 
 for- Tradition, preached the Goſpel of our Lord to the Parthians, 
n; Modes, Perſians, Caramans, Hyrcanians, Bactrians and Magi- 
they ans, and died in the City of Calamin, in India. He travelled a 


great Way into thoſe Eaftern Countries, as far as the Iſland of 
Taprobane, which ſome alledge is that which is now called Suma- 
ra, and even to the Country of the Brachmans, preaching every 
where with all the Arts of mild Perſuaſion, and calmly inſtructing 
them in the Principles of Chriſtianity. By theſe Means, he 
brought the People over from the grolleſt Idolatry to the hearty 
Belief and Entertainment of Religion. Dorotheus, Biſhop of 
Tre, gives us the fame Account of this Apoſtle's Preaching; 
and as to his Death, he ſays, That he ſuffered Martyrdom in, 
the City of Calamin, in India, 'being launced to Death by ſeme 
of the People, whom the idolatrous Brachmans had inſtigated 


thereto, and is there honourably buried. 
When the Portugueze came to trade to the Faft-Indies, in cke 


ixteenth Century, they tell us, that from ancient Monuments, 
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Writings, and conſtant Tradition, which the Chriſtians in 
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thoſe Parts had preſerved, they learned, that St. Thomas came Ml 2: 


firſt to Socotra, an Iſle in the Arabian Sea, and thence to Crama- Ml th 
nor, where, having converted many, he travelled farther to the on 


Eaſt, and preached the Goſpel with good Succeſs, and returned ſh. 


to the Kingdom of Coromandel; where, at Malipur, the Metro- D 
polis, he began to erect a Place for divine Worſhip, *till he was 
prohibited by the Prieſts, and Prince of that Country; but Ml 2! 
upon Conviction by ſeveral Miracles, the Work went on. The Ml fo 
Sagamo, or Prince himſelf, embraced the Chriſtian Faith; and MI C 
his Example was followed by great Numbers of his Friends and 
Subjects. The Brachmans, fearing this would ſpoil their Trade, MW 4: 
and extirpate the Religion of their Country, purſued the Apoſile WM 2» 
to a Tomb, whither he uſed to retire for his Devotions, and WM T 
ran him thro” the Body with a Launce. His Diſciples took up pe 
his Body, and buried it in a Church he had oy built, which w. 
was afterwards rendered very magnificent +. F. 
From theſe early Plantations of Chriſtianity in ts 294. „nd, of 
there is ſaid to be a Succeſſion of thoſe called Chriſtians of dt. T. 
Thomas i in thoſe Parts unto this Day; 5 of which their Numbers 
are very great. 

W 

_ James THE Less, called by the Ancients James the 2 th 
and by the Apoſtle Paul James, the Lord's Brother. Gal. i. 19. MW ze 
was the Son of Foſeph, afterwards Huſband to the Virgin na 
Mary, as is probable, by his firſt Wife. Hence the bleſſed MW th 
Virgin i is called Mary, the Mother of James and Foſes. Matth. C 
xxvii. 56. And by ark, Chap. xv. 40. the Mother of Jans all 
the Leſs, and of Foſes, and of Salome ; and the fame Perſon is an 
called the Mother of Jeſus, John, xix. 25. We have no be 
mention in ſacred Scripture « of the Place of his Birth, or of his mz 
| Trade, or Way of Life, before he was called to be a Diſciple and of 
Apoſtle, nor any particular 4 Account of him during our Saviour's I an 
Life. After our Lord's Reſurrection, he was honoured with a 7 
Manifeſtation of his Maſter, 1 Corinth, xy. 7. Aſter that, he Wl Ee 
was ſeen by James. He was principally active at the Synod of Cc 
Feruſalem, in the great Controverſy about the 14 oſaic Rites. G. 
The Caſe being opened by Peter, and farther debated by Pal T. 


and Barnabas, at — the Apoſtle James, Ars, xv. 13,22. 
gave 


4 Maſe! Hit nn litten. Ld. 2 set 
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ve Sentence, that the Diſciples ſhould not be troubled with 
the Maſais Rites, or with the Bondage of the Fewyh Yoke ; 
only for a preſent Accommodation, a few indifferent Fhings 
ſhould be obſerved, and uſhers in his Opinion with a poſitive : 
Determination, Verſe 19. Wherefore my Sentence is. 
This Apoſtle wrote the canonical Epiſtle of James. He was 
a Perſon of eminent Parts, Prudence and Diſcretion, and there- 
fore had a great Share of the Management of the Affairs of the 
Church in general, and of the Church of Jeruſalem in particular. 
After the Synod at Feruſalem, he adminiſtered his Office of 
kpoſtleſhip with great Fidelity, Care, and Suceeſs; which 
awakened the Malice of his Enemies to conſpire his Ruin. 
They were vexed, that Paul had eſcaped their Hands by ap- 
pealing to Cz/ar, and now reſolve on the Deſtruction of James, 
which not being able to accompliſh under the Government of 
Feſtus, they carried it into Execution under the Procuratorſhip 
of Albinus, his Succeſſor ; he being ſtoned to Death in the goth 
Yea? of his Age, and the 24th Year after Chriſt's Aſcenſion, 


— the Apoſtle is called the Canaanite, from the Hebrew, 
Word Cana, to be Zealous : Hence he is called Simon Zelotes, or 
the Zealot, Luke, vi. 15. as Nicephorus conceives, from his 
zealous Deſire to advance Religion in the World. The ſeveral 
natural Diſpoſitions of the Apoſtles appears to be well adapted to 
the Nature and Difficulty of their Work; as building up the 
Chriſtian Church againſt all the Oppoſition of the World ; and 
alſo, to be mutual Checks, Incitements, and Aſſiſtants to one 
another; as is more fully illuſtrated, by Mr. Fleming . Simon, 
being inveſted with the Apoſtolic Office, but little Mention is 
made of him further in the Goſpel. He continued with the Reſt 
of the Apoſtles, till their Diſperſion up and down the World, 
and then applied himſelf to the Execution of his Charge. Nice- 
phorus ſays $, He having received the holy Spirit, travelled thro! 
Egypt, Cyrene, Afric, Mauritania, and Libya, nor could the 
Coldneſs of the Climate hinder him from the Propagation of the 
Goſpel both in the Eaſtern and Weſtern Provinces. Some 


Traditions mention his coming over to Britain, where he conti - 
nued 


: t Logonthropos. Book 3. Chap. 2. Togo me 3 n. Eccl. Lib. 2. 
ap. 40. 
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nued to preach the Goſpel and perform many Miracles; and 


afterwards, enduring many Troubles and Afflictions, be, with 
great Cheerfulneſs, ſuffered Death on the Croſs ||. 


Juve the Apoſtle, in the . Mory of the Goſpel, is s called! both 
by the Name of Thaddeus, and Libbeus. Math. x. 3. and Mart, 
ti. 18. Jude, the Brother of Fames. Fude, Verſe the 1. And 
Judas, not Iſcariot. John xiv. 22. As to his Deſcent and 
Parentage, he was ofour Lord's Kindred ; 1s not his Mother called 
Mary, and his Brethren James and Joſes, and Simon and Judas? 
Mat. xiii. 55. After our Lord's aſcending to Heaven, Eſebius 
ſays, That Thomas, one of the twelve Apoſtles, diſpatched Tad. 
dæus, one of the ſeventy Diſciples, to Abgarus, Governor of 
£E4defſa, where he healed Diſeaſes, wrought many Miracles, ex- 
pounded the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, and converted Abgarus 
and his People to the Faith, and refuſed the Preſents of Gold and 
Silver, that were offered to-him by the Governor ; ſaying, He 
Had freely relinquiſhed all worldly Advantages in Hopes of future 
Reward. Jerome makes this Thaddeus to be the ſame with the 
Apoſtle Jude, which cannot eaſily be reconciled with Zuſebius, 
who ſays, That he was one of the ſeventy Diſciples, - which he 
would not have ſaid, had he been of the Twelve. But, be this 
as it will, Dr. Cave ſays, That, by the Conſent of many Writers | 
of the Latin Church, he travelled into Perſa, where, after great 
Succeſs in his Apoſtolic Miniſtry for many Years together, he 
was atlaſt, for his free and open reproving the ſuperſtitious Rites 
of the Magi, cruelly put to Death. He has left one ws: of uni- 
verſal Concern addreſſed to all . | 


Jupaàs Isc ARI Or is always 1 in the Liſt of the Apoſ- 
tles. The Surname Iſcariot is a Name derived from the Syrian 
Language, and fignifies a Purſe, and ſo it denoteth a Purſe- 
bearer. Some Perſons have inquired into, and attempted to 
aſſign the Reaſon of his being called to the Apoſtleſhip; but 
theſe being mere Conjectures, we ſhall not amuſe our Readers 
with them. It is certain, whatever his former Diſpoſition and 
Conduct might be, the unparalleled Wickedneſs of betraying 
bie Lord and Maſter was attended with many Circumſtances of 

Aggra- 

j Dorotheus, in Synopſi. 
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Aggravation wo leſs inconſiſtent with the Nature and Dignity of 
his Profeſſion, than with the fulleſt Conviction of his own Mind. 


His Guilt, we find, was too great for him to bear; for we are 
told, Matthew, xxvii. 5. that he went out and hanged himſelf. 


As our Subject leads us to ſpeak of the Apoſtles Travels and 


Labours for the RE CEE of the Golpel we ſhall paſs him by; 
and proceed to | 


'MaTTHIAS, whom we have already mentioned as not art 
Apoſtle of the firſt Election, choſen immediately by our Saviour; 
but one, who was made Choice of to ſucceed Judas the Traitor; 
and Hiſtory informs us, that two were propounded, in order to 


the Choice, vix. Fofeph, called Barſabas, who was ſürnamed 


Juſtus, whom ſome make one of the Brothers of our Lord, and 
Matthias, Prayer being made, that divine Providence might di- 
re& the Choice, the Lot fell upon Matthias, and he was num- 
bered with the eleven Apoſtles. The Holy Ghoſt being given 

to him, he took himſelf to his Charge. The firſt Fruits of his 


Apoſtolate, he ſpent i in Fudea, where he reaped a conſiderable 


Harveſt. We have little Certainty after this concerning him. 


Dorotheus ſays, That he preached the Goſpel to barbarous Men 


in the Inner Ærbiopia, where is the Port of Hyſſus, and the Ri- 
ver Phaſis, and diet at Seboftopolis and is buried near bans de 
of the dun *, 


Having viewed the firſt plating of Chrillanity by the Apo: | 


tles from the unqueſtionable Records of the ſacred Scripure, and 
ſo far as the beſt Accounts of the Ancients inform us, it muſt be 


* 


acknowledged, that the E vangeli/ts, and other e Men did | 


* contribute to this Work. 


Mark, as Euſebins writes, was ſenti into Egypt by the ks 
tle Peter, to plant Chriſtianity in thoſe Parts, where ſo great 
was the Succeſs of his Miniſtry, that he converted Multitudes 
both of Men and Women, not only to embrace the Chriſtian 
Religion, but to a more than ordinary ftrit Profeſſion of it; 
Mam did not confine his Preaching to Alexandria and the Orien- 
tal Parts of Lobt, but, according to Nicephorus, he removed 
allo Weſtward, going thro' he Countries of Marmorica, Ponta- 

15 Poli, 
® Caves Lives of the Apoſtles, Page 159 
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Pali, and others, in thoſe Parts of the World, where the People be 
were barbarous in their Manners, and idolatrous in their Wor- Rei 
ſhip ;-yet by his Preaching and Miracles, God opened a Way of 5 
for their entertaining the glorious Goſpel, and continued there bu 
till he had confirmed and eſtabliſhed - them in the Profeſſion of ld 
it; Returning to Alexandria, he preached there, ſet the Affairs te ( 
of the Church in Order, and conſtituted Governors and Paſtors; Nude 
but about the Time of Eaſter, when ſome of the Heathens kept FrOT 


the Solemnities of their Idol Serapis, they broke in upon St. Mari, pno! 


and by their Hands he ſuffered Martyrdom ; and his Bones were Doc 
burnt to Aſhes. 1 


Lokk, "ha beloved Phyſician, was born. at Antioch, the Me. 
tropolis of Syria, (a Place famous for good Education, and the Wii b 
Study of the liberal Arts). After ſome Improvement in theſe, I Iii 
which St. Lule is ſuppoſed to have laid as a F oundation, he be- . 
took himſelf to Phyſic. He is probably thought to be converted 
by Paul, dur ing his Abode at Antioch. After his coming into it n 
Macedonia, he appears to have been a conſtant Companion of his s 
Travels and Sufferings ; and is frequently mentioned in the Epiſ- in 
tles, as with that Apoſtle. 2 Tim. iv. 11. Col. iv. 14. How he dif- Wt C 
poſed of himſelf after his Attendance on Paul at Rome is not ſo 
certain; it is ſaid by ſome, that he preached in Dalmatia, Gali, 
or Galatia, Italy and Macedonia; by others, that he travelled 
into the Ea/t-Egypt and Lybia : However that be, it is certain, 
that for diſpenſing the Truths of the Goſpel he was peculiarly 
capable and diligent, and indefatigable in it. His Way and 
Manner of Writing is accurate and exact; his Style, tho' polite 
and elegant, ſublime and lofty, was yet very perſpicuous. He oy 
relates divine Things more copiouſly than the other Zvangel/ls, ere 
and often aſſigns his Reaſon for it. Tis not neceſſary to deter- uro 
mine the preciſe Time and Place, when or where, his Goſpel MW 
was written. Some think he wrote it in Achaia, during his Tra- 
vels there with Paul. Jerome, and ſome other of the Ancients 
tell us, that, during the Time Paul was Priſoner at Rom, 
preaching in his own hired Houſe, and Luke there attending him, 
he wrote his Goſpel, and the H:/tory of the As of the Apoſtles, 
which is a Continuation of the Affairs of the Chriſtian Church 


to the Reign of Nero. If this was ſo, 'twas about the twenty- ing 
ſeventh | 


„ 
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ple I benth Year after Chriſt's Aſcenſion, and the 4th Vear of Nero's 
Reign. Dr. Stanhope ſuppoſes it to have been before the ſending 
of St. t par s 2d Epiſtle to the Corinthians, and that on this Ac- 
wunt it is, that he hath geherally been thought to be there ſti- 
of Wd the BROTHER, whoſe Praiſe is in the Goſpel throughout all 
i- Churches of Chriſt. 2 Cor. viii. 18. The Oceaſion of his 
undertaking to write his Goſpel, as himſelf intimates, was the 
nong Accounts given to the World by ſome, who had either 
pnorantly, or preſumptuouſly miſrepreſented the Actions and 
hoctrines of Chriſt, and ſowed the Seed of Error in the Church: 

lle is more crchintlantial in his Relation of Facts, and more ex- 5 
i in the Method and Order of them, than either of the two 


le- nge, who wrote before him, in which he declares what 
the {Wii been delivered to him by thoſe who were Eye- witneſſes, and 
eſe, {WI liniſters of the Word. 

be- The Book of the 4&5is alſo of his compoſing, in which he de- 
ted res what he had ſeen, to which we owe the Accounts of the 
nto {Mit miraculous Effuſion of the Holy Spirit, and the mighty Ef- 
his ds conſequetit thereupon ; the Accompliſhment of our Lords 


ating Promiſes with reſpect to the laying the Foundations of 
bis Church, and the Evidences of his Glory and Exaltation. 
ſhe Church has always held it in high Veneration and E- 
lem. 

Both theſe Books are addreſſed to Theophilus, who by the Style 2 
{mt Excellent, is ſuppoſed to have been a Perſon of Eminence 
Authority, and TY one of Antioch, and a Convert of 
Luke, 

Weare uncertain as to the Time, Place, or Manner of this 


He M#g:{/7's Death; though it be generally believed, that he 
lifts, Weed Martyrdom. Jerome ſays, that it happened in the 84th 


ar of his Age, and that he is buried at Con/antinople, where. 
Relicks, and thoſe of Andrew, the Apoſtle, were carried 
tof — in the 20th Year of the Emperor Conſtantine. 


amt, bal ir was one of the 83 mentioned to be ordained in 
nim, am Chapter of the 425. He went down to the City of Sa- 
ria, and preached Chriſt to them, and the People with one 
cord gave heed to the Things which he ſpake, hearing and 
king the Miracles which he did ; for unclean Spirits, crying 

8 with 


v5” 
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with a loud Voice, came out of thoſe that were, .poſleſſed,; Ne 
many, who were taken with Palſies, and thoſe that were ; 


were healed, and there was Steat Joy i in that Cuy. Alis vii 

5 8 a Magician, aſtoniſhed at theſe mighty Things pre 
feſſed himſelf a Proſelite, and was baptized. After this, Phi 
is commanded to go towards the. South ; the Way that goe 
from Jeruſalem to Gaza, Here he converts a Man of AEthipi 
an Eunuch of great Authority, under Candace, Queen of 
E thiopians (who had the Charge of her Treaſure, and had com 
to Jeruſalem to worſhip). And upon his Profeſſion of the Chi 
ſtian Faith, Philip baptized him. As viii. 38. This Eunuc 
being returned to his Country, converted his Mrs. Candace, an 
' afterwards, by her Leave, propagated the Chriſtian Doi 

through Æthiopia. (St. Jerome calls him the Apoſtle ſent to th 
Nation.) At Length, meeting with Matthes, by their joint Er 
deavours, they expelled Idolatry out of thoſe Parts, which be 
ing done, he croſſed the Red- ſea, and preached the Chriſt 
Religion in Arabia, Perſi 2, and many of thoſe eaſtern Cou 
tries; till at Length, in the Iſland of Taprobane, which ſo 
call Nero Ceyton, and others Sumatra, he ſealed his Doctrine wit 
his Blood. 
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* H A . 
Of the Propagation of the Goſpel for the three fit Centuris. 


LAV ING the Apoſtolic Age, we ſhall proceed to take 
View of the Chriſtian Church from thence to the Time 
Conſlantine the Great, for the Space of at leaſt 200 Years, 2 
: principally remark what Progreſs Chriſtianity made in the Worl 
to the Overthrow of heatheniſh Idolatry, and what principal 
contributed to the ſame. 

The wonderful Spreading of the Goſpel in the Time of t 
Apoſtles, over moſt Part of the then known World, which 
have already in ſome Meaſure accounted for, is indeed very il 


niſhing ; and what follows i is no leſs; eſpecially, if we _ 
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that Chriſtianity, from the Spirituality of its Precepts, the Sub- 
limeneſs of its Principles, its Tendency .to refine and improve 
our Natures, its Contrariety to the Idolatry and Superſtition 
which had obtained a footing in the World for ſome Thouſands 


of Years, was likely to meet with an unwelcome Reception in 
a Worid, ſunk in Ignorance and Vice. And, indeed, it did 
in Fact meet with as great Diſcouragement, and as fierce Oppo- 
ſition, as all the infernal Arts could uſe againſt it ; all the ſecret 
Undermining, and open Aſſaults, which Malice and Prejudice, 
Wit and Parts, Learning and Power, were able to make upon 


it. That the deſpiſed Doctrine of the Croſs of Chriſt ſhould ſo 


univerſally prevail againſt the Allurements of Fleſh and Blood, 
againſt the Blandiſhments of the World, the Rage and Perſecu- 
tion of the Kings of the Earth, againſt the Artifice and Sophi- 
ſtry of its Enemies, and the miſtaken Doctrines of the Philoſo- 
phers 1 in that Age, and overcome the Power of the Roman Em- 
pire ; that it ſhould conquer without Arms, perſuade without 
Rhetoric, overcome Enemies, diſarm Tyrants, and ſubdue Em- 
pires; this proves its Original to be Divine, and that it was un- 
der the Protection of Heaven. 

No ſooner did Chriſtianity ſet up its Standard, but Perſons 
from all Parts, of all Kind of Principles and Denominations, 
become Proſelites to it. | | 

Origin tells Celſus, x That many, both Greeks andBarbarians, 
« V ife and Unwiſe, contend for the Truth of our Holy Religion, even 
* to the laying down their Lives ; a Thing, not known ta. any other 
&« Profeſſion in the World. And he challenges him + to ſhew 
ſuch an unſpeakable Number of Greeks and Barbarians repoſing 
fuch a Confidence in Aſculapius, as he could ſhew of thoſe that 
had embraced the Faith of the Holy IEsus. 

When Celſus objects, that Chriſtianity was a clande efline Religion, 
that crept up and down in Corners; Origin anſwers, I that the Re- 
Igion of the Chriſtians was better known through the Warld than the 
Diates of their beſt Philoſophers.” Nor were they mean and ig- 
norant Perſons only, that came. over to Chriſtianity, but as 

Afrnobius obſerves, || © Is not this an Argument for our Paith, 


that in fo little a Space of Time, the Sacraments of Chriſt's great 


C Name 


* Contra Celſum. Li p. 22, + 2 Lib. 3. P. 123. + Ibid. | 
Lib. 1. P. 7. || Adverſws Gentes, Lib. 1. P. 53. 
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« Name are d if gſed over the Werld; that there is na Nation oo bay: 
„ barous and cruel, that has not laid aſide its Rudeneſs, and become 
ce meek and traftable ; that Orators, Grammaridns, Nhetoriciani, 
* Lawyers, Phyſicians, and Philoſophers, Men of Freat Geniti, 
& love our Religion, deſpiſing thoſe Things wherein before they trufl. 

c ed; that Servants will rather ſuffer Torments by their Maſters ; 

Mu ves ſooner part with their Huſbands; and Children chuſe to be 


& diſinherited by their Parents, rather than abandoi the Chriflian | 


cc Faith? 
Tertullian, addreflin g himſelf to the Roman Governors, in Be- 


half of the Chriſtians, aſſures them, That tho” Chriſtians be 


« as Strangers of no long ſtanding, yet they had filled all Places 
< of their Dominions, their Cities, Iſlands, Caſtles, Corpora- 
< tions, Councils, Armies, Tribes, the Palace, Senate, and 
Courts of Judicature ; only they had left to the Heathens 
e their Temples. They are fit and ready for War, though 
e they yield themſelves to be killed for their Religion. Had 
e they a mind to revenge then: ſelves, their Numbers were great 
« enough to appear in open Arms, having a Party, not in this 
or that Province only, but in all Quarters of the World, 
„ Nay, ſhould they all but agree to retire out of the Roman Em- 
* pire, what a Loſs would there be of ſo many Subjects? The 
„World would be amazed at the Solitude and Deſolation which 
*© would enſue upon it; all Things would be ſtupid and ſilent, as 
* the City was deſolate, over which you reign; you would have 
more Enemies than Friends; whereas now, your Enemies 
<« are fewer in Proportion, by reaſon of the Multitude of Chri- 
« ftians, almoſt all your Subjects, and beſt Citizens.“ 

Pliny the Younger, though a Heathen, confeſſes to the Em- 
peror 1 That the Cauſe of the Chriſtians was a Matter wor- 
<< thy of Deliberation, by reaſon of the Multitudes who were 
* concerned; for many of each Sex, of every Age and Quality, 
% were, and myſt be called in Queſtion. This Super/lition, ſays 
«© he, having infected and over-run, not the City only, but 
« Towns and Countries, the Temples and Sacrifices being ge- 
++ nerally deſolate and forſaken.” 

Fuſtin 


* Apolor. Contra Gentes. * 37 p. 46. 
"F 1 Epiſtles, Lib. 10. Ep. 97. ad Trajanum, 
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Juſtin Martyr tells Tryphon the Few, cc that however they might- 
boaſt of the U niverfality of their Religion, there were many Na- 
tions, and Places of the World, in which neither they, nor it 


ever came. Whereas, there was no Part of Mankind, whe- 


ther Greeks or Barbarians, or by what Name ſoever they may be 
called, even the moſt rude -and unpoliſhed Nations, where 
Prayers were not made to the Great Creator, through the Name 
of a crucified Feſus . f 

lrencus, who commenced Biſhop of Lyons, in the Year of our 
Lord 1790, informs us, + C4 This Preaching of the Goſpel, and 
« this Faith, the Church ſcattered up and down the whole 
« World maintains, as inhabiting one Houſe, and believes it 
with one Heart and Soul; and teaches and preaches it as with 
« one Mouth ; for though there be different Languages in the 


| © World, yet the Force of Tradition, or of that Doctrine that 


« has been delivered to the Church, is but one and the ſame. 
« The Churches which are founded in Germany do not believe 
„ otherwiſe than thoſe in Spain, France, Egypt, and Lybias at 
te well as thoſe in the Middle of the World.” 

Tertullian, who wrote probably not above 20 Years after 
Irmeus, ſpeaking of the Apoſtles, ſays, © Their Sound went 


through all the Earth. In whom but in Chriſt, who is now 


« come, have all theſe Nations believed? Even Parthians, Medes, 
* Elamites, the Inhabitants of Meſopotamia, Armenia, Phrygia, 
« Cappadecia, Pomus, Afia, and Pampbilia, thoſe who dwell in 
« Egypt, and the Region of Afric, which is beyond Cyrene ; 
« Strangers and Denizens at Rome, Jets at Jeruſalem, and the 
* Reſt of the Nations; as alſo many of the Getul, many Bor- 
« ders of the Moors, the utmoſt Bounds of Spain; diverſe Na- 
« tions in Gaul, and thoſe Places in Britain, inacceſſible to the 


« Roman Armies, have yielded Subjection to Chri/t; (under 


* which Expreſſion, by the Way, ſeems to be meant Scotland) 
« and alfo the Sarmatians, the Dacians, the Germans, and the 
« Soythians 3 with many other remote and obſcure Provinces, 
« the Name of Chriſt reigns ; becauſe he i OC — 

vrhom the Gates of all Cities are ſet open.” | 
Arnobius before mentioned, ſpeaking of the Succeſs of the 
Goſpel, ſays, « We may enumerate, and make a profitable 
66 Com- 


+ Adverſus Judæos. Cap. 7. P. 99. 
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4 Computation of thoſe Things done i in India, among che Pere 
« fans, the Seres, and the Mees, and alſo in Arabia Aan, Swia, 
« Galatia, Cappadocia ;' among the Parihians, Phrygions-. 
« chaia, Macedonia, and Epirus, and in all Iles and Provinces x 
< that the Riſing or Setting Sun ſhines upon, even at Romeitlelf; 
„ the Empreſs of all, where Men, educated in Numa's Arts and 
<« antient Superſtition, have forſaken the ſame, and oy | 
c embraced the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion? 
As the dark Shadows of the Night are diflipated by the kiſdg 
Sun; ſo did the Darkneſs of heathenifn Idolatry and Superſtition! 
fly before the Light of the Goſpel. The more it prevailed; the! 
more clearly i it diſcoyered the Folly and Impiety of their Wor- 
ſhip. Their ſolemn Rites appeared trifling - and- ridiculous ; 
their Sacrifices barbarous and inhuman; their Demons were ex- 
poſed by the meaneſt Chriſtian; their Oracles became dumb. 
aud ſilent; their Prieſts, began to be aſhamed of their magic: 
Charms; and the moſt crafty'and deſigning amongſt them, who: 
ſtood up for the Rites and Solemnities of their Religion, were 
ſorced to repreſent them under miſtical and allegorical Meanings, 
whereby, if * to preſerve —— from mw" Saasen 
Contempt. . of 
If we look into the Hiſtories of the earlieſt 1 of Py cht 
ſtain Church, we ſhall find, that the ſwift Progreſs of the Goſ . 
pel was attended with the Extirpation of Idolatry im a very ſpeady 
and extraordinary Degree. The Heathen Oracies were ſtruck»! 
dumb; the famous Oraele at Delphos, which-both-Greeks..and: 
Romans conſulted, at or before our Saviour's Incarnation, had- 
loſt its Reputation, and began to ceaſe to give any. Anſwers a 
Suidas teſtifies . Of the Vanity and Impoſture of the Oracles 
of the Heathen, the curious may ſee what Euſchius has with 
great Learning advanced, in his fourth and fifth Books of Fh 
gelical Preparations, ' And: there are many Teſtimonies to proye;- 
that theſe- Oracles were filenced-about the Time of our Sayiv 
our's: Advent or Coming into the World, wy Twin, whoa 
and alſo wrote about that Time. bn 
Lucan ſpeaks of the Delphic Oracles as a great 8 but lat. 
they are now ſilent ; ſince Kings did fear Things to come, and forbad 
the Gods to ſpeak+ | : . 
ws Fant 


* Hiſt, Eccl. Tom. 1. P. 35: 5 Lucani Plaſalia, Lib: 5. V. III. 
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Juvenal ſays, the Delphic Oracles have ceaſed, and left Man- 
kind under Darkneſs as to Things to come *. i 
Lucian owns, that while he dwelt at Delphi, the Ox AclES 
ve no Anſwers; the Tr1Pos ſpake not, and che PRIESTS were 
not inſpired F. - 
Plutarch, who lived in the Time of the Emperor Train wrote 
a particular Tract, which is yet extant, concerning the ceaſing 
of Oracles, which he . endeavours to reſolve by natural, moral, 
and political-Cauſes; but all his Philoſophy was not able to give 
z juſt and ſatisfactory Account of it, abſtracted from the Conſi- 
deration of the Coming of Chriſi, and the important he of 
his Goſpel. 
That the Silence of Oracles, and deftroying the Doctrine of 
Damons, was the glorious Deſign, and happy Canſequence of our 
Saviour's Coming, and the Effect of his Victory over, them, we 


need add no more than the plain Confeſſion of Porphyry, an a- 


owed Enemy to our Religion, who ſays, t. It is no M onder if 
the City ſo many Years has been over-run with Sickneſs, , Æscul A- 
nus and the Reft of the Gods having withdrawn their Converſe with' 
Men ; for fince JEsUs began to-be worſhipped, no Man hath received 
any public Help, or Benefit from the Gods.” A great Argument, as 
Euſebrus well urges, of the Divinity of our Lord, and of the 
Truth of his Doctrine. 

Having thus endeavoured to aſcertain theſe leſan Effects, 
ve may, no doubt, obſerve, that this was the Period, the 
Fulneſs of Time, (or of Divine Grace) when the Promiſes 
concerning the Mediator's Kingdom were to have their Ac- 
compliſhment; that he ſhould have Dominion from Sea to Sea, 
from the River to the Ends of the Earth; and of many other 
Propheſies interſperſed in the ſacred Writings relating thereto, 
[ſaab xlvi. G. Daniel ii. 44. 1/aiah liii. 11. Pſalm xxii. 27. 

The Chriſtian Religion did alſo carry with it ſuch eſſential 
Characters of being given from God, as every Way ſuited to 
the State and Circumſtances of Mankind, as thereby to recom- 
" itſelf to the thankful Acceptation of every wile and good 

an, 


1 This 


* Satyr Ver. 544: 
+ Luciani Phalaris 8 Tom. I. | 
+ Ne Pray. Evang. Lib. 5, Cap. i. P. 179, 
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07 the ar] nds, and exteynal Advantages of 15 Gd fir 
the firſt three Centuries, that did pery, much e 1 the r 
Progreſs thereef.. _ FED 11 46 


IRST, the les Pain were 4 beben pen ch 
Church commenced, as appears from the firſt Chriſtian Writer 


who are yet extant. Thus Fuſtin Martyr tells the Emperor and the 


Senate, That our Lord Jeſus had the Name of à Man and 
of a Saviour; ; he became Man, and by the Will of God the Fa- 


ther was born of the Virgin Mary, for the Salvation of Believers, 
and the Overthrow of Demons, which they might know from: 
Things done in their own View; for very many, who have been 
vexed and poſſeſſed with Dæmoms throughout the World, and in 


this very City, whom all their Exotciſts were not able torefieve, 


have been cured by us Chriſtians, through the Name of J, 
who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and at this very Time 
do-{till cure them, diſarming and driving out the Denen, 


_ thoſe they have poſſeſſed.” + 


| Trenzus, Biſhop of | Lyons, aſſures us, 5 That * his Time 
(that is in the ſecond Century ) the Chriſtians, who wete truly 
the Diſciples of Fees, enabled by the Grace of Chrift, did Be 
nefits to Men, according as they had received Gifts from him to 
that End.” Some ejected Demons and unclean Sprrits: The 
Perſons fo diſpoſleſſed came over to the Church; Others had 
Viſions, and Others the Gifts of Prophecy. Others, by Impoſi- 
tion of Hands, healed the Sick, who laboured under any Infir- 
mities, and reſtored them to Health.. Some raiſed the Dead; who 
continued many Vears with us; but ſays he, I am not able 
to reckon up all the Gifts, hich the Church, thro! the World, 


does every Day freely 3 in the Name of Igls _ 


* Apolog 1 Page 45 Edit. Colon 1686. 
+ Adveriys Hearetcs, Lib 2. Cap. 58. P. 196, 197. 
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Of the Obrifllan felis 317 
heither deceiving; nor taking Money from them; but as they 
freely received from God; ſo they freely give; qelitier do they 
theſe Things by calling on Angels, nor by Charms, nor curious 
Arts; but with all Purity -and Plaifneſs; directing Pepe to 
God, thro the Naine and Virtue of our Lord Na 

Tertullian challenges the Raman Governours.“ Let any 
poſſeſſed Perſons be brought hefofe their Tribunals, and they 
ſhall ſee, that the Firit, being challenged or commanded to 
ſpeak by any Cheiſtian, hal truly confeſs, icſelf de be a De 
bil”. 55 

Origen Lids Ca tat Notices whatever * ade wink of 
keports; the Goſpel makes concerning our Saviour; yet it was 
the great a magnificent Work of Jau by a Name, to heal 
even to. this Day whom he pleaſed. oe 0-317} 

Theſe and many more Toſlijnonies that might be ates 


| plainly prove; that the miraculous Powers were beſtowed on the 


Church, and did continue till towards the End of the third Cen- 
tury; which. did greatly contribute to tlie Shccels of the Goſpel, 
hotwithſtandirig all Oppoſition, «+ 
A ſecond! Advantage that tended: to 00 Triumph of Christiani 
ty was, the ſingular Learning of Many, who became Chriſtians · 
o defend it. It could not but be / ſatisfactory to Men of mean Ca- 
cities and Employs, that thoſe of more refined Underſtands 
ings, wo could hot be eaſily impoſed upon; did publickly diſ. 
owa their former Opinions, and not only entertained the Chri· 
tian Faith, but defended it againſt the moſt virulent Oppoſers. . 
The Goſ pel; at its firſt Appearance i in the World, was pttbliſh- 
td by Men of ordinary Education, that it inight hot ſeern to be 
an human Artifice; but when, Alter an Ido Years. conſiderable | 
Progrels, Malice did enflame its Adverſaries, it was proper to 
take in external Helps to'its Afflſtance. The Chriſtian Apolo- 
zilts and firſt Writers againſt the Gentiles did, by rational Diſs, 
courſes, vindicate the Chriſtians from Things unjuſtly charged” h 
ink them; juſtiſied the Excellency, Reaſonableneſo, and 
Nusity of our holy Religion, and expoſed the F olly and Wick 
edneſs of Heatheniſm: By which Means, Prejudices were re- 
moved, and een brought over to the F alu. 
| LO BIDET ; Hels | ME fp Thug 
* Apolog.. Cap. 23. P. 3 | N 
T. Nag = boa Lib. 2. p. 80. 
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Thus Duadratus Biſhop of Athene, and Ariſi un, formerly a 
Fhllefepher in that City, dedicated each an Apologetie to the 
Emperor Had ian. Juftin, the Martyr, beſides his Pract 3. 
gainſt the Gentrles, wrote two Apologies ; the Flrſt to Amon; 
Pius, the Second to Marcus Aureli lus and the Senate. About the 
fame Time, Athenugorus preſented His Apology to'the'Emperors 
Marcus Aurelius and Aurelius CO onnnodus, and wrote his excellent 
Diſcourſes concerning the Reſufrection; ; befides theſe, Mella, 
Biſhop of Sardis, ApolFndris, Biſhop of Hicrapohs, in Ada, and The. 
ophilus, Biſhop of Antioch, wrote a Defence of the Chriſtian Faith, 
Fhen Fatran, the Syrian, Scholar t6- "Faſtin Martyr, And Tertul. 
liun, a Mlan of great Learning.” After him ſucceeded Origen, 
whoſe Eight Books againſt Celſus did great Service to the Chi. 
ſtian Cauſe. Though the Works of ſeveral of theſe Fathers are 
now loſt, many are fill extant, e do __—_— the Chri- 
ſtian Name. n 593) L6ke 

A third Advantage that — ward the Mbhreſs if Ob 
ſtianity was, the indefatigable ZeaF which was Ufed in the Pro- 
pagation thereof. Every Method was attempted to reclaim Men 
from Error, and bring them to the Acknowledgment of the 
Truth. The Preachers of the primitive Church” pfeached 4 
boldly; pi my heartily for the Reformation of- Mankind, foli- MW the 
cited their Neighbours, who were yet Strangers to the Faith, I fon 
inſtructed and informed new Converts, and built them up in con 
their moſt holy Faith, inſtilling into their Minds che moſt con- Op 
vineing Arguments againſt Heathens and Heretics, *<* Amory 4 Ca 

| fays Tatian, not only the Rich and Falthy learn our Philofophy, he 
| | but the Poor are freely inſtructed: For the Doctrine concerning W Th 
Got is greater than can be recomperrced with Gifts; therefore, war 
we admit all who are willing to learn, whether —— tow 
« The divine and admirable Diſcipfes of the Apoſtles, ſays c 
Fcbiu, built up the Superſtructures of the Churches, the Founda- Fri 
tions whereof the Apoſtles had laid in all Places where they MW fice 
came; every where promoting the Preaching of the Gofpel, ſow- 
ing the Seeds of heavenly Doctrine through the whole World, Spe 
to render a more plentiful Harveſt. For many of the Diſciples, 
then alive, being inflamed with the Love of 4 molt heavenly ly v 
Philoſophy, diſtributed their Eſtates to the Poor; and leaving Prot 
their own Country, nt the "IO of _—— to thoſe who hal WM ' 


never 


| at * Religion. 5 379 
never yet heard of the | hriſtian e Chriſt, and de- 
livering the evangelica Writing Ach EM. 0 ſooner had they 


of the Cir * 


and Paſtors, to whom they committed the Care | 
Plantations, but they , went to other. Nations, 7 ſifted, by the 
Grace and powerful Operations of, the Holy Spirit; for the di- 
vine Spirit, even to. that very Ede perform wonderful 
Works.“ 80 ſoon as ever 85 began to preach the Goſpel, 
« the People flocked TD 19 them, and chearfull and 
heartily did worſhip the true Gad, the Creator. In the Num- 
5 ber of theſe evangelical Miffionaries, that were of the firſt apo- 
Ne, Wl ftolical Sueceſſon, 'w were Silas, Syluanus, Creſce ens, Andronicus, 
ri. Trophimys, , Marcus, Ariftarcus,” and others; as. afterwards, 
$ are Panænus, Who went into India "Pathinus and Trenæus, from 
Yi WM Smyrna, came into France ; and 19 of theſe two laſt borame 
' WW Biſhops of Lynn, one after the 9 er; and many more of that 
*ri- Kind mentioned i in the Hiſtories and Martyrologies of f the Church, 
Pro- tho counted their Livgs not dear to then, 7 that iy might Pip their 
Men MW Com/e with for and make know gn Þ important Dodrin es of 
the the Goſpel to the Ends of the Ea 

ched Fourthliy, Chriſtianity recchhmencded ier to. the Wolle by 


ſoli- che admirable. holy Lives of its Profeſlors, which were ſo con- 


ith, W fonant to the Laws of Virtue and Goodneſs, as could r not ut re- 
pin W concile the unprejudiced Part of the Gentile World to 2 good 
con- Opinion of them, and vindicate their Religion from the abſurd 
; 25, WM Cavils of their Adverfaries, * Their holy Lives could not fail to 
by, new there was ſomiething more than human in their Worſhip. 
ung The Picty of theſe Chriſtians towards God, their Sobriety to- 
dre, M wards themſelves, and their Juſtice, Ri ghreouſneſs and Charity 
g. MW towards others, are well explained and illuſtrated by the learned 
Fu- Dr. Cave, from their own Writings, in his Book, entituled, 
da- Primitive Christianity; a few Teltimonics-to confirm it ſhall ſuf- 
hey W fice- us at this- Time. Eujebius aſſures us, * cc Theſe divine 
„w- and holy Men, the Apoſties, how rude ſoever they were in 
id, W Speech, were yet of the moſt pure and holy Lives, and had ther 
les, Minds adorned with all Kinds of Virtue. Indeed, fuch general- 
ny were the Chriſtians in ſucceeding Ages. They did not only 
ing * F aith, but ſhewed their Faith by their W and proved 
had : = 
er | | . Eil. Eecl. Lib. 35 c. 24. N | 


planted the F aith i in any Foreign Countries, and ordained Guides 5 
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320 of the Chriſtian Religiet, 
the Divinity of their Religion by the Sancti. 
Juli Martyr tells the Emperor, | . 65 We Glirrit | 
nounced . and we wo the one God, | 
his own Son. W A. 0 ko iy formerly Take Fl ſure in. A 
reries, 5 the 2 Fe Chaſtity. — 575 10 os MJ 
Hatred and Slaughter ra red Againſt 5h Fg; % 
fit at the fame Fire wi thoſe, 1. 105 (ere. no 8 5 
Tube, ſince Chrift's Coming into ch ie Wogd ll gp 
vetſe to ether, pray. or our Enemies, and 12 921 lon gf 
thole '\ ho unjuſtly hate 105 *endeavouring. w nage 
to live accordin to 'the excellent Precepts o 150 ri 
ſo they may have juſt Ground t to Hope for r_the far ew | 
with u us from the God and Tudge of the e Wa TY Meet 
"Wonderful was the Effigacy' of tf this & Tine over th BY 
of Men, producing a an immediate and thagough K Hh: rmation. in 
all its Adherents, —— When the Heathens 170 Ea 
the me ein And un ompous 86 elemnities 8. their Religi 
declared, that Go reſpetted no | o Man for © t na | Ac \ 
that an humble Heart, . An. Innocent Li EC, were. the e mol} 
acceptable Offerings to God;z. th | that A, p19us ol 5 the fittel 
Temple for God to dyell.in; 125 þei ial 
Pate, the beſt Feſtival. - U igion hit JaDs,I6Ar 
dered their Profeſſion amiable, to 88 Wor by =7 alten forged 
their Encmies to acknowledge, that God, Fray, in them 91.3 


25 


l Truth. | TE ie jt 941 wel 


Fl 5ſt The Chriſtians Say many Praſclytes by theit a; 
tience and Conſtancy in their Sufferings. - They hore the berceſt 
Tbreatenings with an unſhaken Mind. IThex even deſpiſed 


Life, when they were called to ſuffer, ler che e Teflimgny of F 
good Conſcience, and triumphed i in the Midi of the greateſt 


Tortures. This continuing for many Ages, and very often 


occurring, did convince their Enemies, that their Religion was 
true, and that. there was a ſupernatural Power that did ſupport 
them under all their Calamities. Lacramius thus triumphs in 
the Cauſe.* By Reaſon of our wonderful. Courage, our 
Number is increaſed, many flocking to us from thoſe that wor- 
ſhip Idols. 


able, 
N in Dialogo prope ſinem. Page 89. ® De Juſtitia, lib. 5. Cap. 13. 


of their Lives. | 


Brayer and 


For when they ſee Men torn in Pieces by 
| Ven of Torments, and yet maintain Patience ; UNCQnqueTy 


drut 


of ths ce. Nabe, zer 


Me, their Taps began to & Wink,” 125 they py Ground 
ö do, that the Conſent of ſo many, and the Perſeverance of 
ſuch dying Perſons, could not be in vain ; and that Patience ieielf, 
ere it not from God, could not hold out under ſuch Racks and 
Tortures. This is that Virtue which the Philoſophers vainly 
boaſt of, but never really poſleft. x This, and more to the ſame 
Parpoſe, he there elegantly urges to the Honour of our Religion. 
By the F orce of ſuch Arguments, 7u/tin Marr confeſſes, that 
he was brought over from being a Platonic Philoſopher, to be- 
come a Chriſtian; fer when he had obſerved the Chriſtians, 
whom he had often heard calumniated, not afraid of terrible 
Deaths, I thought with myſelf, fays he, f that it was not poſſible, 
that ſuch Perſons could wallow in Vice and Luxury ; it being the In- 
eſt of vicious Perſons i to ſhun Death, to diſſemble with Magiſtratey, 


| ond t6 do every Thing 10 ſave their Lives. 7. ertulllan tells Scapula, 


in the Concluſion of his Addreſs to him : Th. ts no Purpoſe to 
tink this $427 will fa il, "which you'll] ſee the n morę but up, the fa faſter. it 

is cut down ; for. who can behold ſuch eminent Patience, and not 
have ſome 8 e in his Mind, and begin to enquire, the Cauſe 
of it? And when once he knows the Truth, he bimſelf imme 
ditely follows it. Hence Julian the Emperor, called the Apoſ- 
tate, counted it Policy not to put the Chriſtians openly to Death, 
becauſe he envied them the Honour of being Martyrs, as he 
perceived it contributed to the Increaſe of their Proſelites. We 
have many more Inſtances of the holy Lives of primitive Chriſ- 
tans, of their Anſwers to the Accuſations of the Heathens, and 
their Patience under Sufferings 3 ; but theſe muſt ſufſice; and 
we e ſhall tow proceed toa ſhort Hiſtory of their Perſecutions. * 


* 
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| A font of the Per ſecutions rai ſed ux the Chr tian Chard, 4 


| before the Time of Conſtantine the Great. 
T* firſt who raifed a general Perſecution. againſt the Cheit- 
tians, was the Emperor Nero. He was a Prince of ſuch 
brutiſh, n. Manners, that . own Writers ſcruple not 


to 
+ Apologia prima. Page 50. 
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to call him, @ Beaf? in human Life. . Euſebius, after e enumerating 
many enormous V ices for which he was notorious, and 

Inſtances of unparallelled Cryelty for which he was remarkable, 
concludes with ſaying, That he wanted, this only to be added to 
compleat the worſt of Characters; that he was the firſt Emperyy 
2000 perſecuted the Cb iſtian Religion. He publiſhed Laws for ſup- 


preſſing it, and putting to Death thoſe who profeſſed it; as ap» 


pears by an Inſcription found in Spain :+ For he ſeems to haye 
carried his Perſecution even to'that Country. And, among other 


Inſtances of Wickedneſs, ſet Rome on Fire in the 10th Year of 


his Reign, Anno Domini 65. the conquering Flames reducing ten 
Regions, out of Fourteen, into Aſhes, laying Waſte the moſt 


| ſtately Houſes, magnificent Temples, and venerable Antiqui- 


ties of that Place, which had been preſerved fer many Ages with 
great Reverence. Nero, himſelf, beholding the ſame with Plea- 


ſure from Mecænas's Tower, in the Habit of a Player, ſang the 


Deſtruction of Troy. And, tho' it was in vain, he afterwards 
endeavoured to amuſe an injured People, by caſting the Odium 
of it upon thoſe who were called Chriſtians, whom he treated 
with all Inſtances of Scorn and Cruelty. Tho? Severity was ex- 
erciſed, ſays Tacitus, the People beheld them with Pity, and 
looked on their Death, not done for the public Good, but to ſa- 
tisfy the Cruelty of one Man”. This Perſecution continued a 
full Year, even after the Burning of Rome, *till Anno Domini 66, 
It raged alſo in other Parts of the Empire, as at the Metropolis; 


in which ſuffered St. Paul, and St. Peter; tho” the Time i is not 


certain. 

After the ſhort Reigns of Galba and Vitellius, and the mer- 
ciful Diſpoſition of Veſpatian, and Titus his Son, which afforded 
ſome Reſt to the Chriſtians, Demitian ſucceeding to the Empire, 
a new Perſecution aroſe againſt the Chriſtians. He is ſaid to be 
of a lazy, unactive Temper, ſuſpicious, covetous, and inſolent; 
yet ſo wickedly ambitious, as to affect the Title of Loxp and 
Gon, in all public Edits. Whilſt the groſſeſt Hypocriſy and 
Cruelty were moſt conſpicuous in his Life, he delighted in Cru- 


"7 to InſeQs, and afterwards exerciſed it on all Ranks of Men, 
however 
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however diſtinguiſhed by Birth or Character, upon the moſt 
tiling Pretences. He, ſays Tertullian, not only imitated Ners's 
Cruelty ; but in this, he exceeded him. Nero was content to 
command Executions at a Diſtance 3 Damitian took Pleaſure to 
ſe them done before his Eyes. The Chriſtians he every where 
perſecuted by Death or Baniſhment. Jahn, the Evangeliſt, was 
by his Order ſent to Rome, and baniſhed to the Ifle of Patmos. 

He commanded thoſe to be killed, who were of the Stock of 
David, in Fudea. He put to Death his Couſin-german N. Cle- 
nens, at that Time Conſul, for giving a good Teſtimony to, 
Chriſt, and baniſhed his Wife Hl. Domitilla, his own Kinſ- 
woman, into the Iſland Pontia, upon the ſame Account. The 
Perſecution began in the 92d Year of the Chriſtian Ara, 26 
Years after that by Nero; and continued ' till Domitian's Death, 

which was about three-Years after. His bloody Practices hav- 


Jing rendered him intolerable to his F riends and Seryants, they 


conſpired againſt him (his own Wife being of the Confederacy) 
and killed him. His Succeſſor, Cocceius Nerva, abrogated many 

of his Acts, and recalled the Baniſhed; (among theſe, John, 

the Apoſtle, quitted Paimos, and retired to Epheſus.) 

The third Perſecution. commenced under Trajan, whom Ner- 
1 appointed to be his Succeſſor. Hiſtory mentions, that he 
ulually acted by the Advice of his Senate, and they, to recom- 
pence him, gave him the Title of Optimus; and that he con- 
rerſed freely with all Men, deſiring rather to be loved than fear- 
ed by the People; but the Glory of all this is exceedingly eclipſ- 
el in the Records of the Church, by his ſevere Proceedings againſt 
the Chriſtians. He looked upon the Religion of the Empire as 
undermined by this new Way of Worſhip; that the Number 
of Chriſtians grew formidable, and might poſlibly endanger the 
Tranquility of the Remay State; ; and withal, was perſuaded to 
think that there was no better Way to ſecure to himſelf the Fa- 
your of the.Gods,. eſpecially i in the Wars, than to perſecute the 
Chriſtians ; and accordingly, he proceeded againſt them under 
Pretence of their being illegal Societies; commanding them to 
ſacrifice to the Gods, or be puniſhed as Contemners of them. 
dome of the chief of thoſe. who ſuffered Martyrdom i in this Perſe- 
cution were Clemens, Biſhop of Rome, Simeon of Ferujalem, and 
kratius, of "Antioch. The laſt of theſe Trajan himſelf condemn- 
| Uu "2; ed; 
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ed; and ordered him to be lent to Rome, and there n 
wild Beaſts. 

This Perſecution is placed by E uſebius,* and by man AN 


in the 10th Year of Trajan, and the 108th of the Chriſtian Era; 
but Spanhemius thinks, that it began five Years fooner. It raped 


as in other Parts of the Empire, fo eſpecially i in the Provinces 
of Pontus and Bithynia, where Pliny the Younger, then govern- 
ed, as Propretor, with Proconſular Power and Dignity, who 
ſeeing the vaſt Numbers of Chriſtians that were indicted by their 


Accuſers, and with the utmoſt Magnanimity maintaining thei 


Integrity in their Chriſtian Profeſſion, in Spite of the ſevereſt 
Perſecutions, concluded, that to proceed with Severity againſt All 
would be in a Manner to depopulate theſe Provinces; he thought 
it thercfore a Matter worthy of his mature Conſideration; 
whereupon he wrote to the Emperor Trajan concerning this 
Matter; and as it contains a Teſtimony from a Heathen, con- 


cerning the Propagation of the Chriſtian Religion in his Time; 


and as he acquaints us with the State of the Chriſtians, their 


Innocency and Integrity, we would willingly have inſerted a 
Tranſlation thereof, but for Want of Room are obliged to re- 
fer to the Original. In Conſequence of this Epiſtle, we find 
Trajan was under a Difficulty to vindicate his former Meaſures, 
and receded from thoſe ſevere Edits before publiſhed againſt 
them, and directed Pliny likewiſe to purſue the more modorate 
Meaſures ; fo that the Perſecution greatly abated ; tho he did 
not, as we find, repeal, or revoke, ſeveral Edicts for ſuppreſ 
ſing the Chriſtian Faith. 

Hadrian, the adopted Son of Trajan, ſucceeded in the r 
and continued the Perſecution againſt the Chriſtians; or rather 
was the Author of a fourth Perſecution; ſo Sulpitius Severus calls 
it. *Tis true, we do not find any ſevere Laws made by this 
Emperor againſt the Chriſtians ; but he put thoſe of his Prede- 
ceſſor in Force, and the Heathens were very forward, in moſt 
Places, to proceed to Acts of Cruelty againſt the Chriſtians, 
when not reſtrained by the Civil Power. Jerom particularly 
tells us, that this Emperor was initiated in almoſt all the Myſte- 
ries and Rites of heatheniſh Greece, which gave Occaſion to thoſe 
who hated the Chriſtians to fall upon them without any ſpecial 

| Commiſhon ; 
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Commiſſion ; and that a grievous Perſecution aroſe appears from 
the Apologies which Quadratus and. Ariſtides preſented to the 
Emperor. And Euſebius informs us, that Seremus Granianus, 
one of the Proconſuls in A/fia, wrote to Hadrian to mitigate the 
Perſecution, which the Emperor commanded to be done by a 
Reſcript, directed to Minucius Fundanus, his Succeſſor in that 
Province. The like he did in other Places, as appears by Me- 
los Apology, one Part whereof is preſerved by Euſebius, Lib. 
'y Cap. 26. Dion Caſſius, a Heathen, ſays, That tho' Ha- 


lian reigned with great Moderation and Humanity in other Re- 


ſpecs, yet his putting to Death many good Men in the Courſe 
of his Reign, expoſed him to great Infamy. The learned Span- 
temius reckons, that this Perſecution commenced in the ſecond 
Year of Hadrian's Reign, and ceaſed about the 10th A. D. 
126; when his Decimalia were celebrated, This.Emperor, on 


I his Death-bed, according to Spartian, his Hiſtorian, ſpoke con- 


cerning his Soul, like one without God, and without Hope; 


which ſhews what uncertain Expectations the Heathens had of 


ſuture Happineſs, being deſtitute of divine Revelation. 

Antoninus Pius ſucceeded in the Empire. He continued the 
Perſecution, wherein many received the Crown of Martyrdom. 
For ſtopping the Perſecution, Juſtin Martyr exhibited an Apolo- 
gy to the Emperor, which A the following Anſwer to the 
Common Council of Aſa.“ 

„The Emperor Cæſar, Titus Ælius Hadrian, Antoninus Au- 
guſtus Pius, High- prieſt, the fifteenth Time Tribune, third 
Time Conſul, Father of his Country, to the common Aſſembly 
of 4fia, greeting. I am very well aſſured, that the Gods them- 
ſelyes will take care, that this Kind of Men ſhall not eſcape; 
it being much more their Concern than it can be yours, to pu- 
niſh thoſe who refuſe to worſhip them, whom you do but con- 
frm in their Opinions, while you oppreſs and accuſe them as 
Atheiſts; and object other Crimes againſt them, which you can- 
not prove. Nor can a more acceptable Service be done them 
for being accuſed, they chuſe to die, (rather than live) for that 
God whom they worſhip; by which Means they become vic- 


torious. As for the Earthquakes that have been, or yet do hap- 


pen, it may not be amiſs to compare your Caſe with theirs. 
Uu 2 They 


* Extat ad Calcem, Apolog 2. Juſt. Martyris, Operum, p. 100. 
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They, at ſuch a Time, are mach more ſecure and confident ; in 
their God ; whereas you, feeming to neglect the Gods and — 
Rites, are ignorant of that Deity which they worſhip ; ; 
therefore envy, and perfecute to the Death thoſe who — 
him. Concerning thefe Things, ſeveral Governors of Pro- 
vices have heretofore wrote to my F ather, of ſacred Memory, 
to whom he returned this Anſwer; That theſe Men ſhould be nb 
Way molefled, uhkſ+ it appeared, that they attenipted ſomt Thing 
agabiſ the Roman Empire. Yea; J myſelf have received many 
Letters concerning them, to which I anſwered according to my 
Fathet's Opinion, which 1 propofe to imitate. After all which, 
if any ſhould go on to create them any Trouble, meerly becauſe 
they are ſuth Men (i. 2. Chriſtians) let him that is indicted of 
the Crime be abſolved, tho' it appear he be ſuch a Man; and 
let the Informer undergo Puniſhment. — Publiſhed at Epbeſu, 
in the Place of the common Aſſembly of Afra.” 
This Letter is calculated, from the Year of the Conſuls, to 
have been ſent in the Year of our Lord 140. Vulz. the third 
Year of the Reign of Anteinus Pius. The Chriſtians had ſome | 
Tranquility for the Reſt of his Reign. He died on the Thos of 
March, in the Year of our Lord 166. 0 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Philoſophus, ſucceeded as Emperor, 
Some of his Hiſtorians ſpeak great Things in Commendation of 
him as a great Philoſopher ; but withal, zealous of heathen 
Rites to the higheſt Degree of Superſtition. He was, therefore, 
| eaſily prevailed on by the Prieſts and Philoſophers about him, to 
entertain a Prejudice againſt Chriſtianity, and perſuaded to ſet 
on Foot the fifth Perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, whom he 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs by new Laws and EdiQs; expoſing 
them to all the Malice of their Enemies. The Perſecution 
commenced in the eaſtern Parts, about the 7th Fear of his 
Reign, and continued for ſeveral Years. It ſpread into the 
| Welt eſpecially France, where it raged with great Severity. 
That the Conflict was very ſharp may be gueſſed by the Croud 
of Apologies which were preſented to the Emperor by Jin 
Martyr, Melito, Arbenagoras, and Apollinaris. In Aſia, Pohcurp, 
Biſhop of Smyrna, was among the firſt ö 5 twelve Ocken 


from Philadelphia © ſuffered with him. wi 
E 


by 
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The Account of Pahcarp Martyrdom, recorded by Zufebius, 
Lib: IV. Cap. 15. is a moſt valuable Piece of Antiquity, (tho' 


too large to be inferted in this Place) as a ſingular Inſtance of 


Imperial Haughtineſs, and Revenge, of Jetoiſb and Gentile Pre- 
jadice and Cruelty, and of invincible Chriſtian Fortitude, and 
attended with fuch Circumſtances as many account miraculous. 
This was wrote in the 100th Year of his * or mag 
in the Year of our Lord 167. 


In this-Perfecution, many others ſuffered Martyrdom. At 


Rome, Ptotomy, Lucinus, and Juſtin, the Martyr, were firſt 
ſcoutged and then beheaded. In France, as Euſebius informs 
us, they exerciſed almoſt unheard-of Cruelties on ſuch Perſons 
as were accuſed of, or owned themſelves to nn with- 
out Regard to Age or Sex. 

At length, Marcus Antoninus ſeems to IE relaxed the Perſe. 


eution, upon the following Occaſion. He being engaged in a 
War with the Ruadi, called now Auftria-and Bavaria; his Ar- 


my was under great Difficulties, being like to periſh with Thirſt, 
under a warm Sun and hot Soil, where they could have no Wa. 


ter. In this Strait his Officers told him, there were in the Ar- 


my a Legion of Chriſtians, called the Melytenian, and there were 
none but theſe Chriſtians who could obtain it by Prayer. The 


Emperor, therefore, deſired that they might call upon their 
God, which they did. Falling down upon our Knees (as is 


our Cuſtom) ſays Euſebius, * our Enemies thought this an un- 
uſual Sight, but a more wonderful followed; for it is ſaid, that 
ſuddenly there came upon the Enemies Thunder with Lighten- 
ing, which ruined and put them to flight. But a pleaſant Shower 
came upon the Roman Army to refreſh them, who were like to 

zriſh for Thirſt, and were praying to God for it.” The Truth 
of this Fact is avouched by Tertullian, who lived near that Time, 
and from him and Apollinarius, is recorded by Eufebius, in his 


Hiſtory, and in his Chronicon. The Subſtance of the Story is 


alſo owned by the Heathen Hiſtorians ; as Julius Capitalinus, &c, 


Though out of Spite to the Chriſtians, they aſcribe it to Fupi- 


ter Pluvius, or to the Emperor's own Prayers. Claudian alſo 
ings of it f. Mr. Addi en, whoſe Writings have been ſo cele- 
— biated 


* Hiſt, Eccl. Lib V. Cap. 5 
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brated in his Travels through Itah, informs us, That upon An 
teninus's Pillar is to be ſeen at this Day the Figure of Fupiter 
Pluvius, ſending down Rain on the fainting Army of Marcus 
Aurelius, and Thunder-bolts on his Enemies. He likewiſe men- 
tions to have ſeen a Medal, which relates to the ſame Affair, 
where the Emperor is called Germanicus, and carries on the Re. 
verſe a Thunder-bolt in his Hand; and the learned Hermann 
MWilſius has wrote a Treatiſe to cubs the Truth of this Mat- 
ter; but this Evidence muſt ſuffice in this Place. Upon the 
happy Event, the Emperor wrote to the Senate, acknowledg- 
ing this great Bleſſing, and commanded all juſt Favour to be 
ſhewn to the Chriſtians. That the Emperor wrote ſuch Letters 
is evident, ſince Tertullian, who wrote but about 30 Years af. 
ter, quotes them, which he would never have done, had it not 
been unqueſtionable, and known to the Romans at that Time: 


And it appears by Euſebius, that the good Effects of this Indul- | | 


gence continued even to the Time of the Emperor Commodus. 

The Chriſtians enjoyed a conſiderable Time of Tranquility 
and Peace under the Reigns of the Emperors Commadus, lius, 
Pertinax, and Julian; that is, for the Space of about 15 Years, 
from Anno Dom. 180 to 195, in which Time the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion made great Progreſs. For as Euſebius informs us, “ The 
Deftrme of Salvation did then prevail with all Sorts of Men, to wor- 
ſhip the only true God, even at ROME, thoſe who were of the frfl 
Rank, for Riches and Honours, with their whole Families, joined 
themſelves to the Church, to obtain Salvation to their Souls. 

Severus, in the Year 195, aſſumed the Throne. He ſoon diſ- 
covered a paſſionate and bloody Temper, and put to Death many 
of the Roman Senators. Under him began the 6th Perſecution. 
He at firſt appeared a little favourable to the Chriſtians; but he 
ſoon found a Pretence for traducing them as a People, that de- 
ſigned nothing but Treaſon and Rebellion againſt the State; and 
not only ſuffered his Miniſters and Governors to treat them with 
all imaginable Cruelty, but alſo publiſhed Edits, forbidding 
any, under the moſt terrible Penalties, to profeſs either the 
Fewiſh or Chriſtian Religion, as is mentioned even by Spartian, 
a Heathen, which were executed with that Rigor and Inhuma- 

nit, 


fHFiſt. Lib. V. Cap. 21. | 
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nity, that the Chriſtians in thoſe Days verily believed, that the 


Time of Antichriſi did then take Place. Some of the Martyrs 


of Note in this Perſecution were Victor, Biſhop of Rome, Leonidas, 
the Father of Origen, beheaded at Alexandria; Serenus, Hera- 
dides, Heron, another Serenus, Plutarchus, all Origer's Scholars, 
and Rhais, a Catechumen. She alſo, ſays Origen, received 
Baptiſm by Fire. Potamiana, an illuſtrious Virgin, and her 
Mother Marcella, after various Torments, were committed to 
the Flames; and Baſilides, one of the Officers, who led them 


to the Execution. Træneus, Biſhop of, Lyons, being prepared 


vy ſeveral Torments, was at Length put to Death. Tis not 
eaſy to aſſign the certain Date of his Martyrdom, but probably 
it was about the Year of our Lord 202, before. Severus's Expe- 
dition in Britain, when he took Lyons in his Way, that he might 
ſee the Execution done with his own Eyes. And, indeed, the 


| vat Numbers who are ſaid to have ſuffered there agree well 


enough with the fierce and cruel Temper of that Prince, who 
had conceived a particular Diſpleaſure againſt thoſe Citizens, 
and a worſe againſt the Chriſtians. Tho' many of theſe Mar- 
tyrs are unknown to us, yet-their Names are honourably record- 
& in the Book of Life. 

We might here entertain our Readers with an Account of 
Aollnius Tanæus, an Impoſtor, who appeared in the Reign of 
Domitian; of Lucian, and of Sameſata, an Epicurean, who 
wrote with the greateſt Malice againſt the Chriſtians, and, as 
Saidas ſays, was torn to Pieces by Dogs. We might likewiſe 
mention Celſus, another avowed Enemy, who was in great 
Vogue in the Reign of Hadrian, and wrote againſt the Authority 
of the Scriptures, and the Chriſtian Religion. To which Ori- 
gen gave ſuch a ſolid Anſwer, in his eight Books, as may not 
only ſerve for a Refutation of him, but of all modern Libertines 
and Deiſts likewiſe. And we might mention many others of the 
antient Oppoſers and Defenders of the Chriſtian Religion by 
their Writings z but this would be too tedious an Undertaking, 
There is one Thing, however, obſervable in the Hiſtories of 
theſe antient Authors, that many Things are acknowledged by 
the very Enemies of Chriſtianity, which have contributed in all 
Ages to the Evidence of ſome important Facts relating to Chriſ- 
tianity, of which a great many Inſtances occur in the Writings 


of Euſebius, &c. 85 | To 


} 
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T0 o return to the State of the Church under the Heathen Em- 


perors. Septimius Severus dying, his Son Marcus Hutelins Au- 


 Zoninus Baſſianus Caracalla luoceeded in the Empire in the Year 
af our Lord 211. He was a moſt cruel, Prince; He killed his 


| own Brother Geta, and after his Death,. conſecrated. 8 


Deity ; ſaying, Let him be a Saint, ſince. he js. pot alive. 1 
married his Father's Widow Julia; he conſulted with _— 
Magicians and Aſtrologers. He cruelly put to Death many il- 
luſtrious Perſons of Rome, who would not defend his Vices, and 
even filled Alexandria with the Blood of its Inhabitants, being 


void of Humanity to his Subjects, or Fidelity to his Allies. His 
con Ocicers conſpired againſt him, and Martian, a Captain, 


by Order of Macrinus, Killed . alder he had reigned lax 


"Years. 4 2 r 5 7 i ITY 


Marcus Opilius "IR Mari 1245 was 00 3 Emperor i in the 


Year of our Lord 217. His Life being much the ſame with the 


laſt mentioned, and — the like — F ow me ſhall 


paſs to 4 
Marcus Aurelius e Fr 0 0 ie e ſe bs 


was Prieſt of the Sun before his Election. He was choſen Em- 
peror by the Army in the Room of Macrinus. He carried his | 


own God with him to Name, forbidding the Worſhip of (any 
other. He built him a Temple, and continued Prieſt himſelf, 


commanding the Veſtal-Fire, the Palladium, and conſecrated | 


Bucklers, to be carried. thither. He ſaid, that the Religion of 
the Jews and Samaritans, and the Devotion of the Chtiſtians ought 
alſo to be brought there; that the facred Prig/thoad F HE LIQGABA- 
LUS.. might maintain all Kind of Worſhip. He was a Prince ex- 
travagantly vicious and luxurious, and a Manſter in all Kind of 
Debauchery. Theſe three laſt mentioned Princes, tho' very 
vicious, (as 1 a Heathen, calls _ a4 pes 
cute the Chriſtians. ; 

Alexander Severus was W Kaen in pg For. « our 


Lord 282, and governed 13 Years. He was a Salm, wiſe, | 


mild, and learned Prince; one of the beſt-of the Heathen Em- 
perors. His Hiſtorian, Ælius Lampridius, has the following 


Paſſages, that deſerve our Natice. He fays, „ That this Em- 


peror, in his frivate Chapel, o which he: reſarted. glmy every 


Aornint 


» Lampridii der Sad paſſim, p. 212. 
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Morning for his Devotion, had the Images of ſome deified Princes and 
huh Perſons ; and among them APOLLONIUS, CHRIST, ABRA- 
1am, ORPHEUs, and theſe Sort of Gods. A ſtrange Mixture ! 
He reſerved to the Jews their Privileges, and permitted the Chri- 
ſrans to live quietly. —— He went up to the Capitol every ſeventh 


Day, and frequented the Temples. He deſired a Temple ſhould be 


hit to CHRIST, and that he ſhould be received among the Gods. 
Ae made a public Edict, when be was to appoint Governors 
of Provinces, exhorting the People, if they had aty Crime to- accuſe 


thm of, to prove the ſame under Pain of Death. For, ſaid be, i: 
was reaſonable, when the Chr: ri/tians and Fews did this with regard to 


thetr preaching Prieſts that were to be ordained ; that as great Care 
fould be had in electing Governors of Provinets 10h were intruſted 
uith Mens Lives and Eſtates. He often uſed theſe Words, 
which he had heard from the Chriſtians, whatſoever ye would that 
Men ſhould do to you, do ye even r ſo to them z which he likewiſe cauſed 
n be inſcribed on his public Buildings. 
table, that Chriſtianity had made ſuch Progreſs over the World at that 
Time, that the O"_ thereof * Were in | high E fem, and the Con- 


a favourable Opinion of the Adberents to Chriſtianity. teh Ef rat 

The Church had now enjoyed a e Time of OP 
for the Space of 27 Years. 

The next who created a ante to the Chriſtians was 
Maximinus, a Man of baſe and obſcure Original, and of ſordid 
Education, but of Strength and Stature beyond common Men. 
Having put to Death that excellent. Prince laſt mentioned, he 


uurped the Government, and ruled by arbitrary Meaſures, - with | 


Oppreſſion and inſatiable Cruelty. He raiſed. the ſeventh. Per- 


ſecution againſt the Chriſtians; he more eſpecially vexed; the | 
Clergy, and commanded, that the Preſidents of the Churches, | 


s the principal Propagators of the Chriſtian Doctrine, ſhould 


be put to Neath, | RN 
This Perſecution is FR” Anno 2 37. e Bihop of 


(chpadocia, in his Letter to Cyprian ſays, „ it was not a gene- 
al, but a local Perſecution, that raged in ſome particular Places,” 
nd eſpecially in that Province where he lived. ,, Serenzanus, the 
Reman n driving the Chriſtians out of all theſe Coun ntries, 
- 3 1 among 


. Yom hence it ſeems pro- 
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among the M artyrs were Pointian, Biſhop wi Rap Ambirſuy Fer 
and Martian, Ina e Dt eVHasgeis . 

Aſter Martine, gn ed 'Balbinus ; to the m cata Su 
Gorthens,” and to them Philippus Arabs, at which Time, Tor about tu | 
Tr Years Space, the Church enjoyed ſome Mixture of Calmmneſs nth 
and Tranquility. His Character is differently repreſented; Some 
Fay, that he was the firſt Chriſtian Emperor ; others, with more 
Reaſon, aſſert the contrary. His Character, as à Uſurper' of 


the Government by che Murder of the hopeful Princæ GH © 
the Younger, and many After- acts during his Reign were fuch, pref 
as were not only diſhonourable to ne Name, 'bat N a5  theſ plec 
1 every where abhorred. rn. eich a 0 
We therefore proceed to Berl, who being avditeF to the Kin 
2 Throne, raiſec the eighth Perſecution, Anno Dom. 250, and, 
which proved, though among the ſhorteft, 'one of the hotteſt off E 
any that had hitherto oppreſſed the Chrikian Church. This mut "2s" 
de aftribed to that Emperor's Zeal for Heatheniſm, which be i" 
faw fatally undermined by Chriſtianity, and that there was no thu 
Support of the one, but by the Ruin of the other. Decius reign- A 
ed fcarce two Years, being purſued by the Goths, who ravaged Fr 
the Provinces of Maſia and Thracia. He drowned himſelf in a ©* 
River, where his Body was never found. In his bloody Reign he 
many were pur to Death by ſevere Tortures ; and lender, beg 
then Biſhop of Jeruſalm, an aged venerable Man, who had go- Tea 
verned his Church many Years, was carried to Cz/arca, and af- 1 
ter a bold Confeſſion of his Faith was caſt into Priſon, where = D 
| died.” Balylas, Biftiop of Antioch, allo died in Prifon. © ed 
. Gallus ſucceeded Decius, as in his Government, ſo in his En- Tim 
| wiey to the Chriſtlans, carrying on what the other had begun: ale 
But the Cloud ſoon diſperſed by his untimely Death. And 
- Valrrian, who entered upon the Empire with univerſal Ap- bur 
plauſe, at the Beginning of his Reign, patronized the Chriſtians; 1 t 
but this pleaſant Scene ſoon vaniſhed. The Empetor being ſe⸗ (iti 
dueed by A Magician of Feypr, called Macrinus, Fro ſet p i 
bimſelf to ſuppteſs Ohriftjanity : about the Year 257; when th * bt 
ninch Perſecution began, and continued about three Yeats a ind my e 

and a Half. Diony/ius, Biſhop" of Alexandria, was baniſhed to 
Cupbro, a birbatous Tract of the Libyan Deſart, and probably » | 
continued there till the Perſecution was oyer, He e 117 

| er- 
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Perſecution as. exerciſed, with almoſt all Kinds of, Severity, Cy- 
an, elegantly, and very pathetically bewails the Hardſhips and 
dufferings which the Martyrs did then undergo, Aiſius and Quar- 
ju being beheaded ; and the 300 Martyrs de Maſſa Candida, who, 
nher than do Sacrifice to the Heathen Idols, leaped into a Pit of 
urning Lime, kindled for that Purpoſe ; and at Length, Cy- 
nian himſelf was beheaded at Carthage, and many others in 
hain, at Rome, and at Caſarea. 

Divine Providence, which ſometimes pleads the. Cauſe of op- 
preſſed Innocence in this World, ſeems to have made an Exam- | 
lle of this Tyrant; for not only the Northern Nations broke in 
upon his Empire, but he himſelf Was taken Priſoner by Sapor, 
king of Egypt; who treated him worſe than his meaneſt Shave, 
ad, at laſt, put him to a miſerable Death k. 

His Son Galienus, growing wiſer, perhaps, by. the Miſcar- 
rages of his Father, ſtopped the Perſecution, and publiſhed an 
fd, whereby he might reſtore _ Peace and Serenity to. the 
Church. 


iy And under the Reigns of the "ins Clandins, Tank 
vaged] Furiagus, P robus, Carus, and Numerian, the Chriſtians enjoy; 
Fanz da long Time of Peace and Proſperity. If we reckon this from 
Peron de Captivity of Valerian, in the Year, of our Lord 260, to the 
aer, beginning of the tenth Perſecution, which is placed about a 
d go- Year 302, this Tranquility continued near 42 Vers. 

W This Perſecution did. not commence with the Beginning — 


Dackfian's Reign; he was declared Emperor in 284, and aſſur 
ned Maximinus Her culeus for his Collegue 286. About this 
Time, Euſebius. informs us, +, that the Emperors) were fo favour- 
ble to the Chriſtians, that they appointed many of them Depu- 
tes and Governors over whole Nations; that they lived i in Ho- 
wur at the Emperor's Court; that they made public Profe ſſion 
> their Religion; had Places for their public Aſſemblies in all 
(ties; that great Numbers of the Heathens became Proſely tes 
v the Chriſtian Faith, and their Biſhops and Teachers were 
led in high Eſteem by the Emperors themſelves. This Proſper 
nity did Wn e nor could the Tat of the wicked proſ- 


| Xx 2. . Melt « Sf 
l Bachs 6 & Aurel. Victor. in we wr Lafantins 45 Mortibus 
heiſceatorum, p. 66. 4 25a 


t Hift, Eccl. Lib. 8. cer I. 


Per- 
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per againſt them; *till Caleius Cæſar, returning victorious from i 7: 
Perſia, began to perſecute the Chriſtians about the Year 20%, © 
The Hatred which his Mother inſpired into him againſt them, — 
made him exclude them both from his Houſe and Army, And theft die 
General Veturius was charged to  perſecute” the Paw; grant dl = 
diers, in the Year: 302. | t 1154-1 Wl vio 
| Deaclefran and Galerius, meeting at Ni cemedia, in Pithjnia, -D; MW bis 
oclefian was prevailed upon to exterminate the Chriſtians, by de- ell 
ſtroying their Churches, commanding their Bibles to be burned, Fa 
the richer Sort to be branded with Infamy, and the meaner tb bel M 
made Slaves ; they were likewiſe commanded to ſacrifice,” or ex. Ml — 
poſed to violent Deaths. It would be tedious to reckon up the 2” 
Number of very conſiderable Perſons that ſuffered under th die 
Perſecution ; the eighth and ninth Book of Euſeblus' $ Hiſtory 
are full of them. | * 
Maximian ſought all Ouch to ftir up Dicclefan to car 
on the Perſecution with greater Vigour, by the moſt mays” . 
groundleſs Inſinuations. 
But Diaclefian, having a Fit of Sickneſs, was ſoon after vel 
vailed upon to reſign the Imperial Crown about the Year 304%, 0 
after having, for 16 Years, perſecuted the whole Chriſtian the 
Church, and the Emperor, and his Abettors, thought they had . 
N utterly deſtroyed the Name and Superſtition of the Chriſtians. MW 5" 
Monji eur Gadegu Teckons, that in this' Perſecution there were no WI 
cſewer than 19,000 Martyrs killed in one Month's Space; and 
| he likewiſe obſerves, that in the Province of Egypt, no leſs than 
144,000 died by the Violence of their Perſecutors. But not- 
| withſtanding the Baſeneſs of their Intention, and the vigorous] 
| Meaſures they purſued, Chriſtianity was not extirpated al this] 0} 
Time, but rather farther propagated, and where they had done} | 
their utmoſt to ruin it, even there it had a glorious Reſurrection, 
1 and Paganiſm haſtened to its Ruin. I 
198 21 RY Divine Vengeance did moſt apparently purlus many 64 the] 
Perſecutors, whs had an active Hand in this, and the former lat 
Perſecutions of the Chtiſtian Church; this is o Frequently] the 
obſerved by Eccleſiaſtic Hiſtorians, that we cannot intirely omit 
to mention, that Nero, being thruſt from his Throne, and per- or 
ceiving himſelf in Danger of Death, became bis own Execu- 


tioner, ——— Dita was * by his own e ants. | 
Þ Trgja| Jar 
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Trajan died of a Paralytic and Hydropic Diſeaſe. ——— Hadri- 


IS from 

ar 297, U, of a terrible Diſtemper, accompanied with Terrors of Mind. 
e, MM —— Antoninus Philoſephus, remitted the Perſecution,” and 
ind the! died of an Apoplexy. — Sever us was taken off by his own 
in 801. on. - Maximus reigned but three Years, and died a 
WF violent Death. mart drowned, as before obſerved, and 


7, D. bis Body never found. Valerian made a Captive, and eru- | 
by de. elly put to Death. Diocleſian was obliged to reſign the 
Empire, being diſordered in his Mind, killed by Poiſon, 


urned, 
T1 ; = Maximianus Herculeus, was ſpoiled of his Empire, and ſtrangled. 
öpex. Maximianus Galerius was ſmitten with a dreadful Ulcer, 


and expired in Torments. Severus cut his own Veins and 
died“. The preceding is a conciſe Account of thoſe ten Perſe- 
cutions, which ſo remarkably harraſſed the Chriſtians, in the 
early Ages of Chriſtianity, notwithſtanding which, we find, it 
triumphed and prevailed with almoſt incredible Succeſs, which 
contributed greatly to ſtrengthen the Faith of the primitive Be- 
lievers, in its divine Original, and affords the Chriſtians, in all 
ſucceeding Ages, a convincing Proof, that it is of God, and 


up the 
er this 
liſtory | 


carry 
„ and} 


1 pre- 


304, not of Men. We might now enter on a particular Account of 
iſtian e the Eftabliſhment, Dactrines, and Diſcipline of the Roman and 
v had! Greek Churches, but think it will be proper, previous thereto, to 
ians. give ſome Account of the great Inſtruments and Methods 
re no . it hecame : a national Eſtabliſhment. 

and} pink 7, 

tan © | | | a "BY 
not- | 


cus] 7» C 1 A . XV. 
this | Of the Priviegarios and E Pabliſhment of Chr! me 6 in the fourth 


" | Century; under the Reign of Conſtantine the Great. 

on; 

| HO” the Chriſtian Church had been thus oppreſſed by | 
the 2 long Series of Perſecution; yet, now we ſhall ſee Ido- 


mer latry ruined and abandoned, the Kingdom of Chriſt prevail, and 
"tl ll the Roman Empire itſelf become Chriſtian, 


mit To ſet this great Event in a true Light, we muſt conſider 
er- ſome Ty menos] in the Life of Conflantine the Great, 
cu- 5 | the 


* See Cave's Primitive Chrifianity. Euſebius Eccl. Hiſt. or Mil- 
1ar's Hiſtory of the Prepagation of the Goſpel, 
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: the firſt Chriſtian Emperor. His Father's Name was Conſtar. 
tins Chlorus, who favoured. the Chriſtians more than, any of hig | 
Collegue Emperors. His Mother was called Flavia Julia Helena, | 


of whoſe Virtue we may have Occaſion ta take Notice. 


the Religion wherein he had been educated, a Gentile, and ſa- 


tisfied himſelf with the Title of Cæſar, not aſſuming | thatof Au. 


2 Mus, or Emperor. 


Conſtantine, being well eee of the e 98 4 | 


gainſt the Chriſtians, particularly Maximianus Herculeus, Who 


was made Emperor of Rome, and being ſolicited by an Embaſſy, | 
ſent him by the Senate and People, took a Reſolution to free the | 


City from the Tyranny of that Uſurper. He appears, from 
Hiſtory, to have well conſidered the Folly of worſhipping a Mul- 
tiplicity of Gods, by ſuperſtitious Rites, and the Piety and Wib⸗ 


dom of his Father, who acknowledged one only God, the du⸗ 


preme Governor of the World, and had protected the Chriſtians 


even in his own Palace, and had likewiſe been Witneſs, of the | 
Miſcarriages of the Former, and Succeſſes of the Latter, , He | 


reſolved to lay aſide the vulgar Deities, and adhere only to the 
God of his Father, in which alſo his Mother, a Perſon of diſtin- 


| guiſhed Piety, greatly encouraged him. To this one God he ad- 


dreſſed himſelf, beſeeching, that God would make known him- 
Felf to him, and crown his Undertaking with Succeſs. Euje- 
bins, who relates this Circumſtance, grants, that his Pray er was 


anſwered in ſo remarkable a Manner, in the Succeſs of his Arms, | 
as would have been incredible to him, had he not received it | 


from Conflantine himſelf. After the ſignal Victory he ob- 
tained over Maxentius's Army, Conflantine made a triumphant 
Entry into the City of Rome, amidſt the univerſal Acclamations 


of the People, as their Saviour, or Deliverer. He very pioully. | 


ſet up a Monument of Gratitude to God, who had gained him 
the Victory *, and began by Degrees to declare by Edits, Ec. 


in Favour of Chriſtians, and ſent for Chriſtian Biſhops, to ex- 


plain to him the principal Doctrines of the Chriſtian Religion, re- 


1 Euſeb. Hiſt, Lib, 9. cap. 9. 


76 9 


Co on/lantine the Great, is ſaid to arrive at York in Britain, on 
the 25th Day of Juh, in the Year of our Lord 306, about four | 
Days before his Father died, by whoſe laſt Will he ſucceeded as | 


El or in the Weſt; and, ſor the firſt ſix Vears, continuedin 


- ſpecing | 
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ſfecting Jefus Ohiriſt, his Incarnation, Life, and Sufferings, and 
the Way of Salvation by him. — He received them with Ho- 


nour and Reſpect, and entertained them at his Table. — He 


exempted them from all ſecular Employs : — He freed their 


Churches from Taxes, and required Reſtitution to be made to | 


them of all their Churches and Effects that bad been confiſcated, 
and the preſent Poſſeſſors to be repaid out of the Treaſury. 
He likewiſe took away the Are ame by Crucifixion, out of 
Reſpe& to our Saviour's Paſſion. He laid aſide the Ludi 
$:culares, or ſolemn Games, kept once every hundred Years 
with great Magnificence, pompous dacrifices, and prophane Ce- 
remonies. 

Here was now a ſhort Interval, wherein Maximizus, in the 
Faft, and Licinius, diſturbed the Peace and Tranquility of the 
Chriſtians. To chaſtiſe Licinius, Conflartine reſolved upon an 


| Expedition againſt him. The Armies firſt met at Cybalis in 


Pannonia, where Licinius was routed. Afterwards, he recollected 
Forces, and engaged in Thrace; at which Time Con/lantine ear- 
neſtly ſolicited Heaven to be on his Side, while Licinius laughed 
and derided his Superſtition. Conſtantine in the Battle cauſed the 
imperial Standard of the Croſs to be carried before him, which 
Way ſoever it turned; the Enemy fled, the greater Part of the 
Army laid down their Arms, and Licinius, himſelf, fled to Mi- 
cmedia, and ſued for Peace with Conflantine. Hiſtory likewiſe 
informs us, that he recruited his Army, he attempted new Se- 
ditions, whereupon he was followed, befieged, taken, and put 
to Death. This, * computes to haye happened about 
Anno 324. OT | 

By the Death of Ticintus, the whole Government 81 "hs Ra- 
nan Empire devolved upon Comſtantine; he immediately ſet him- 
ſelf to reſtore Tranquility to the Chriſtians, in thoſe Provinces 
where their Rights and Privileges had been infringed by Lici- 
nius, releaſed the Captives, and, as far as poſſible, obliged the 
Governors to obtain Satisfaction for all the Injuries they had ſuf- 
fered. In Caſe of Martyrdom, he commanded their Goods and 
Lands to be reftored to the next in Kindred, and if none ſuch, 
to the Uſe of the Church. — He took alſo great Care to 
maintain the religious Obſervation of the Lord's Day, as well 


in his Army as elſewhere. He alſo took Care, that none 
| Ts | 1 ſhouly 
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ſhould be Governors, or Preſidents, but who were Chriſtians; 
or, if Gentiles, that they ſhould offer no Sacrifices; he extends 
this even to the pretorian Prefect, or higheſt Office. 4. 
The Emperor alſo. publiſhed a Law, which he ſent to the Go 
vernors of the Provinces, for erecting, enlarging, and beauti. | 
fying the Chriſtian Churches at his own. Charge; Notice where. 
J — -ofhe gave to the Biſhops of vent Churches; ; that to Eujebins 
was written in 324 *. 
The Emperor alſo wrote a large, pathetic; ebene Epi- 
ſtle to the provincial Governors of the Eaſt, where, with great 


Wiſdom and Piety, he exhorts all his Subjects to embrace Chri- A 
ſtianity. But notwithſtanding Conflantins uſed Prayers and Ar- perf 
guments to convert the Gentiles to the Truth; yet he would not be 
force them to change their Religion, but et them to aa Fre. an 
dom of their own Shoe. 5 nels, 

Peace and Tranquility being reſtored at Rode, — tranf. I lf 
ferred the Seat of the Empire from Rome to Byzantium, in Thracia, Ima; 
which he re-edified, beautified and enlarged with all the Orna- and 

ments Art could contrive, and commanded it ſhould be called | tes 
New Rome; but, in Honour of his Name, it is called Conſtanti- ban 
nople to this Day. He finiſhed and dedicated it A. D. 330. niſh 

He built many noble Churches and. Oratories, both'in City dom 

and Country, wherein he ſuffered no Gentile Altars, or Images whe 
to be placed, nor any heatheniſh Feſtival to be folemnized ; and nt 
he publickly expoſed the Folly, Impoſture, and Vanity af their | bow 
Idols in the Street, but did not demoliſh, or W the ane By 
Temples. Reli 
Nor did the . Nations go without their Share i in the lar] 
happy Influences of Chriſtianity; the Indians were brought over tled 
to the Chriſtian Faith, by the Miniſtry of Frumentius. The in t 
HBerians, fince called Georgians, the Inhabitants upon the Rhyme, eccl 
the Celtæ, ſome of the remote Parts of Gaul, and the People Chu 
upon the River — Se. were brought to the Belief of the erec 

Goſpel. whie 

The Emperor had hitherto tried, by Patience and Perivghen, Cod 
to reclaim the gentile World, but finding very many obſtinate, WM F 
he proceeded to root out Idolatry by rougher Methods; to which Ga 
of a 


End, he ordered Commiſſioners every where to open the pagan 
„ e. 


* Apud, Euſeb. de Vita Conſt. Lib. 2. Cap. 41. : 
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Temples, to throw, up the Doors of the Reyeſtries, ſo as thoſe 


expoſed to the View of the People. The Statues of Gold and 
Slver were melted down; ; ſome others of their choiceſt Idols 
were preſerved, and brought to Conſtantinople, for the People to 
tchold and laugh at; there you might f ſee the Pytbian, here the 
Swinthian Apollo 3 in the Circus, the Tripodes brought from Dal. 
phos; in thePalace, the Muſes of Helicon; and in another Place, 
the Statue of Pan, Cc. Cc. — All which were entirely 4 
noliſhed. And, 8 

At Alexandria, he baniſhed os Prieſt, of Nil, who * 9 
perform ridiculous Ceremonies; and when the Gentiles cried out, 
the Goddeſs would be angry, Nik would no more overflow its 


neſs, the River overflowing i inas great a Meaſure t the next Year, 


In ſhort, by ſeveral Laws, he forbad to offer Sacrifices, to erect 


Images to the Gods, or to exerciſe any of their myſterious Rites ; 
and when theſe Public Injunctions were deſpiſed, and the Gen- 
tiles gloricd i in their Shame, it muſt be owned, as Euſebius does, 
more rigorous Meaſures were put in Execution; ; ſome were ba- 
niſhed, and others put to Death. By all theſe Means, the King- 
dom of Satan fell under the Power of the Croſs, in Memory 
whereof, this good Emperor cauſed ſome of his Coins, ſtill ex- 
tant, to be ſtamped on the Reverſe with the Fi igure of a Serpent 
bowing under, and ſtruck thro' with the Banner of the Croſs. 
By his Countenance, Authority, and Influence, the Chriſtian 
Religion, which had been ſo long trampled upon, became pecu- 
larly honoured, and eſteemed ; Biſhops, or Paſtors, were ſet- 
tled every, where. i in the Churches; of many of them who were 


in the principal Cities there are yet Catalogues extant, in the 


eccleſiaſtic Hiſtorians; and took Care to enrich the Chriſtian 
Church with Fccleſiablic Revenues and Benefices, and likewiſe 
erected many Chriſtian Schools throughout the Empire; all 
which appears from the N Conttitutions in che Theodgſian 
Codex. 1 

From the preceding 8 it appears, that the Emperor 
Conſtantine hitherto, with Regard to the Chriſtians, acted the Part 


of a wiſe, good, and impartial Governor, and without any parti- 


* cular 
+ De Epiſcopis, Eccleſ, Cleric. Judzis, Paganis, Sacrificiis. 


Myſteries, which before none but the Prieſt. beheld, ſhould be | 


Banks, the Event ſhewed the Predictions of the Prieſt, Fooliſh» 
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| cular Regard to Sects, gave full Liberty to all Chriſtians; but and t 

this Liberty. was not of very long Continuance, and we are pet tl 
obliged, in ſome Meaſure, as we would act the Part of impar. nuſt 
tial Hiſtorians, to exhibit another Scene of T hings to your being 
View, however it might diminiſh the Credit of the Ci riſtians at able rt 
that Time, or eclipſe the Luſtre vf the Emperor's: Character. yer 
It being too evident to be denied, that as ſoon as ever the BE irace 
ſhops and Prieſts, even in his Fime, had the Temptations of Ml Fath: 
Honour, and large Revenues, they immediately began to diſco- fa. 
ver what Manner of Spirit they were of; Conſtantinꝰs Letters this 
to Militades, Biſhop of Rome, are a Proof of the Jealoufies and Opin 
Animoſities that reigned amongſt them, wherein he profeſſes it was circu 
Matter of no ſmall Uneaſineſs to him to ſee fo great a Number of Ml «cle 
People divided into Parties, and the Biſhops diſagreeing amongſt 


themſelves; and tho the Emperor was willing to reconcile chem T 
by friendly References to Militades, and others; yet, iti Spite of MW coun 
all. his Endeavours, they maintained their Quarrels and faQious Ml twp 
Oppoſition to each other, and thereby gave Occaſion for the ingly 
common Enemies of Chriſtians to deride and ſcoff at them. For Wl tw 
this Reaſon he ſummoned a Council to meet at Arles; in France, Wl dat 
to the End that after an impartial Hearing of both TR this nd 
Controverſy might be happily compromiſed. that 
It is remarkable, that till about this Time the Sentiments of Wl ne 
the primitive Chriſtians, i in Reference to the Divinity of our Lord lyes 
"Jeſus Chriſt, were, generally ſpeaking „pretty uniform; 3 it does WM la 
not appear, that there were any public Quarrels about this Arti- and 
ele of the Chriſtian Faith, except Theodotus, Artemen, and Bo- hic 
ryllus, who aſſerted that Chrift was a meer Man; the former of ech 
whom was excommunicated by Pope Victor, who eee to have heav 
been very liberal in his Cenſures againſt others. FEEL laſt, 
The Occafion of this Controverſy, generally called the Arian Wl 
Controverſy, was, that Alexander, Biſhop of Alexandria, ſpeak- | Wy 
ing in a very warm Manner, before the Preſbytery and Clergy Cree 
of his Church, concerning the Trinity, particularly declared to th 
that the Son of God was co- eternal, co-eſſential, and co-equal bin 
in Dignity with the Father. Arius, one of his Prefbyters, de. 
thought that this Doctrine was opening a Door to Satellianiſm,* the 
and | 
* elke, * to own, 4 there were three Perſons in God; bat 


but yet he did not acknowledge * diſtinct, and really n Dui 
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ind therefore inen him, by urging, that if the Father be- 


the Son, he who was begotten muſt have a Beginning, and 
nuſt owe his Exiſtence to ſome other prior Being. The Biſhop 


being greatly diſturbed by theſe Expreflions of Arius, and not 


ible to bear an Oppoſition to his Principles from one of his Preſ- 
byters, commanded Arius to forbear the Uſe of them, and to em- 
ce the Doctrine of a Conſubſtantiality, and Co- eternity of the 
Father and Son; which was alſo ſtrenuouſly afferted by Athanas 
fu, But Arius was not thus to be convinced, eſpecially as at 
this Time great Numbers of the Biſhops and Clergy were of his 
Opinion. Upon this Treatment, Arius and his Friends ſent 
crcular Letters, to the ſeveral Biſhops of the Church, and the 
cccleſiaſtical Combatante now grew too warm to be n re- 


conciled. 


The 8 Conflantin being greatly diſturbed: upon this 4 ; 
| count, ſent Letters to the Biſhops of the ſeveral Provinces of the 


Empire, to aſſemble together at Nice, in Bythima; and accord- 
ugly in 4. C. 325, no leſs than 318 aſſempled; and. it is very 
natural to ſuppaſe, as well as abundantly confirmed by Hiſtory, 
hat tho' many of theſe were Men of diſtinguiſhed Learning 


and Piety, Friends of Liberty, and Promoters of Peace; yet 
hat many others were Men of vaſtly different Characters; that 


bme came from no other than worldly Views, or worſe Mo- 
lues; ſo that, notwithſtanding the Emperor had exhorted them 
o lay aſide-all Differences, and to enter into Meaſures of Union 
d Peace, inſtead of applying themſelves to the Work for 
which they were convened, they began thamefully to accuſe 
each other, and raiſed great Diſturbances in the Council by 
keavy Charges and Reproaches. However, the Emperor, at 
aft, brought them to. ſome Temper ; ſo that they fell in good 
arneſt to Creed-making, and drew up and ſubſcribed that which, 
fom the Place where they were aſſembled, was called the Nicene 
Creed ; and, by the Account of Athanaſius himſelf, in a Letter 


bthe African Biſhops, it appears, that they were determined 
b inſert into the Creed, ſuch Words as were moſt obnoxious to 


the Arians, and this to force them to an entire Separation from 
the Church. * hus, in a public Manner did the Biſhops aſſume 


b $3 7 and 


but Gonlfideted them only as three different Names and View | 


li $ Eccl, Hiſt, Vol. II. p. 0. 
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and aſſert a Dominion over the Faith and OConſcienees of other 
and claim a Power, not only to dictate to them whatithey fhould 
beheve, but even to anathematiſe and expel from the Chriſta 
Church ſuch who refuſed to ſubmit to their Deciſion, ànd ow 
their Authority; and after they had carried their Poift wit 
reſpect to the Creed, they proceeded to excommiinicate Hrius 
and baniſh him from Alexandria; they alſo condemned his Expla 
nation of his own Doctrine to the Flames. After this, they 
ſem Letters to AlexandFia, and to the Brethren in Egypt, and 

' 'Lybia, and Pentapolis, to inform them what the Holy Synod had 
done, in regard to this important Point, and that they had alſ 
determined the Time for the Celebration of ' Eafter.* At the 
Concluſion of this Aſſembly, we find, Conſtuntine generouſ 
treated the Biſhops, and recommended to them to maintain 
Peace, and that thoſe who might excel others in Point of Learn 
ing and Eloquence, ſhould not behave proudly towards others 
A plain Demonſtration, that he was no Stranger to the aſſuming 
Diſpoſition that influenced many of them. After he had thus 
diſmiſſed them, he ſent ſeveral Letters, recommending and en 
Joining an univerſal' Conformity to their Councils and Decrees 
both in Ceremony and Doctrine; urging, that what they had 
' decreed was by the Will of God, and the Inſpiration of the Holy 
Ghoft. But, if we may form a Judgment from the Character 
of the Perſons who compoſed this Aſſembly, from the beſt Ac 
counts we have left of ' them, their principal Deſign ſeems'to bo 
to eſtabliſn their own Authority and Opinions, and oppoſe thoſd 

who differed from them, which was generally managed with 

great Heat, and followed with Anathemas, it is a cogent Argu 
ment of their not being influenced by the 'Holy-Ghoft : And 
indeed, from thence Gregory Naxienxen, ſpeaking of Councils it 
general, fays, If I may ſpeak the Truth, this is my Reſalnin 

to avoid all the Decifions and Decrets of the Biſhops ; for I'hinu n. 

ſeen any good End anſwered by any Synod whatſoever ; for their In 


The Church of Rome never celebrated that Day but upon a Sar; 
day, the Day of our Saviour's Reſurrection, and waited 'till the fi 
Cunday after the 14th Day of the Moon of March. On the Contray 
the Churches of 4/a, and ſome others, celebrated it, as the Ju 
did, on the 14th Day of the Moon of March. This, and the Manuet 
of obſerving it, was the Ground of Diſpute and Perſecution for nv 
Two Centuries, Dupiu's Eccl. Hiſt, 
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others Ml of Contention and their. Luft of Power. are 100 great for Wards to 
tou pre. It was that undue Authority which the Biſhops afſum- 
\riſtia Ml ed, and which they were ever exerciſing, and endeavouring to 


d owl eftzbliſh, that proved a Snare to this Chriſtian Emperor. Be- 
t with fore this Synod convened, his Letters, relating to Differences in 
Arn, Religion, were always mild and gentle, and he entered into 


Diſputes about Religion with a Deſign to reconcile them. But 
he was ſoon after perſuaded, by his Clergy, into rigorous, and 
violent Meaſures; for, out of his great Zeal to extirpate Here- 
fies, he put forth public Edits againſt the Authors and Main- 
tainers of it, particularly the Novatians, Valentinians, &c. de- 
At the priving' them of the Liberty of meeting together for Worſhip, 
erouſty either in public or private Places; and gives all their Oratories 
iintainf to orthodox Churches; with many other Inſtances of Oppreſſion 
-carn and Perſecution for Confcience Sake. The Scripture was now 
Ythers. no longer the Rule of Faith, but Orthodoxy and Hereſy was to 
uming de determined, from hence-forward, by the Deciſion of. Coun- 


Expla 
„ they 
ft, and 
od had 


d thus cils and Fathers, and Religion to be propagated no longer by the 
nd en- Apoſtolic Methods of Perſuaſion, Forbearance, and the Vir- 
ecreeꝗ tues of an holy Life, but by imperial Edifts and Decrees. Tis 


no Wonder, that after this, there ſhould be a continual Fluctua- 
tion of the Chriſtian Faith, juſt as the prevailing Parties had 
the imperial Authority to ſupport them; and that we ſhould 
meet with little elſe but Violence and Cruelties exerciſed by 
Men who were in Power. If we read the Complaints of the 
Orthadex againſt the Ariam, one would think the Arians the moſt 
execrable Set of Men; and if the Writings of the Arias had 
not been deſtroyed by the Orthodox, which, by the Way, is a 
ſtrong Preſumption againſt them, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe as 
ils i many, and as great Charges would, with equal Juſtice, have. 
im appeared againſt them. However, the'many imperial EdiCts of, 
v2 nei Con/tantine, Theodhſius, Valentinian, and others, are an abundant 
Lu Proof that they had a deep Share in the Guilt of Perſecution. 
“But notwithſtanding this muſt appear contrary to the genuine 
* Spirit of Chriſtianity; ; yet the Encomiums which the Prieſts had 
beſtowed upon the Emperor, flattered his Vanity, and prevent 
ed his making that juſt Diſtinction, and paying that Regard to 
the Rights of Conſcience, which his former Conduct ſhewed to 
be his natural Diſpoſition. 2 | 

Eo ee eee By 
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By the Conſent of antient Hiſtory,*. it appears, that this res 
Loigus Prince, Conſtantine the Great, was not haptized till a lit- 
tle beſore his Death. When he found himſelf in a bad State of 


Health, he deſired to be carried to Helonopobs,, in Bythinia, 
where he was firſt made a Catechumen, he kneeling. and bumbly 


beſeeching the Pardon of his Sins. Thence he went to the 
Suburbs of Nicomedia, and calling for the Biſhops, he deſired to 
be baptized, as a Seal ef eternal Life; promiſing, that if God 
prolonged his Life, he would endeavour at a holy Converſation; 
whereupon E uſebius, of Niccmedia, baptized him in a ſolemn 
Manner, cloathed i in white Garments. And ſoon after, in the 
cheerful Hope of eternal Life, he died. If the Grounds of his 
Delay of Baptiſm be enquired into, Spanbemius offers. the fol- 
lowing Reaſons; 1. It was an Opinion, then received, that 
Baptiſm might be delayed *till the Cloſe of Life; lance, in this 
waſhing of Regeneration, there was an Abſolution, or Pardon 
of all paſt Sins. 2, According to Euſebius, Conſtantine thought 
to delay it *till he had Opportunity to waſh. in the River Jordan, 
after our Saviour's Example. And, a 3d Reaſon might be his 
long Engagement in Wars, and the unſettled State of the Chiil- 
tian Church. According to Spanhemius, this great Prince died 
Hay 22, A. D. 338, in the 31ſt Year of his Reign, and in the 
ath of his Age. Euſebius gives him the following excellent 
Character, That armed with no other Breaft- plate than that of 
Piety, and carrying no ether Banner, ſave that F the Croſs, he tri- 
wmphed over his Enemies, and their Idols. His vacant Time he 
ſpent in Prayer, and other divine Exerciſes. He founded ncw 
Churches, and rebuilt old ones with great Magnificence ;" and formed 
«the whole Court after his Example, Sc. Such an eminent Piety Gad 
rewarded with the Enlargement of his Empire, the Proſperity of his 
Family, and a Crown that fadeth not awaz.” 
Conflantine, upon his Death-bed, divided the Empire — 
his three Sons; to Conſtantine, the eldeſt, he aſſigned Britain, 
Spain, and Gaul; to Conſlantius, the ſecond, he gave aſi 
Thrace, the Eaſt, and Egypt; to Con/ians, the youngeſt, be 
left Italy, Ihricum, Macedonia, and Greece, with thoſe that border 
on the Euxine Sea, and the Remainder of Africa, ſo far as then 


belonged to the Roman Empire. But Saulen the elder, ae 
_ fears 


De Vita Conſtant. Lib, 4. Gap. 61, 6a. 
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farce reigned three Years," when quarelling with his Brother 
Cmfans about the Diviſion of the Empire, he marched his Army 
to Aquileia, and was killed in Battle in April 341- In Conſe- 
quence of which, Coffans remained Maſter of the Weſt, and 
C:r//antius of the Eaſt. We ſhall not now farther enter upon 
the State of the Ch:iſtian Church | in their Time, but ſhall take 
1 retroſpective View of the Principles, Dijeipline, and Morats 
of the Chriſtians, for the laſt Century, and which were prin- 
cpally profeſſed in the Chriſtian Churches, and eſtabliſhed 
ender the Reign of Conflantine, And this we ſhall do on the 
Authority of that learned Hiſtorian M. Dupin, Who, with 
reſpect to the Doctrine of the Church, ſays, That they raught, 
that the Principles of Faith were the Holy Scriptures, and Tra- 
ation; that Myſteries were to be believed, tho' they could not be 
comprehended. They ſpeak of the Nature of God, and of his 
Attributes 1 ina moſt excellent Manner; they believed him in- 
ilble, eternal, incorruptible, &c. They often ſpoke of his 
Providence, Power, Goodneſs, Mercy, and Juſtice. They 
proved, that God created all Things; and attempted to prove, 
tat God created Matter itfelf, which was not eternal. They 
owned a Trinity of three Perſons 3 in one, only God. The Di- 
rnity, and Eternity of the Word, and Holy-Ghoſt. They 
id, that the Word was from all Eternity in God, as a diſtinct 
erſon. That by him God created the World, and governs it. 
They believed, that twas he who was incarnated; That Jeſus 
Ori 5 was the Word, made Man, both God and Man toge- 
ther, made up of two entire and perfect Natures in one Perſon; 
That his Fleſh was real; That he ſuffered, and actually died; 
That he became Man to ſave Men; That he came to teach 
em the Way of Truth, and to ſet them an Example, and to 
deem them by his Death; and that he deſcended into Hell, 
and roſe again; That he will come at the Day of Judgment to 
unge all Men; that he will condemn the Wicked to eternal 


keniſnment, and reward the Rightcous with eternal Happineſs, 
_ aſter 


+ In all theſe 88 the Word Hell, inſtead of the 8 was 
ted ; by which many. People have been led into an Error, and 
ade to believ e, that hu Chrift deſcended into a real Hell, or 
face of Torment, as vulgarly underſtood ; when nothing more than 
de Grave was ever intended by the Account of this Matter in the 


New Te ament, 


— 
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after having raiſed again both the One and the Other. T 
Fathers, in general, made this Profeflion of their F aith, and af 
firm, that this is the Doctrine taught by the Apoſtles, and ne 
ceſſary to be believed in order to be a Chriſtian. They a 
knowledged, that the Nature of Man was fallen from his fir 
State; that tho” it was free, yet it had Need of God's Aſſiſtance 
order to do good. They ſpoke of the Neceſſity, and benefigi: 
Effects of Baptiſm ; They believed in the Deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt, by the Impoſition of the Hands of Biſhops. The 
maintained, that the Church had the Power of reſtoring thoſ 
who repented of their Sins. They had a great Veneration fe 
the Euchariſt, as the Body and Blood of Chrift. They praiſed 
Virginity, without blaming Marriage. Many believed aſte 
Papius, in the Millenium, or 1000 Years Reign of Chr: 10 pod 
the Earth, SS. STS 
With reſpect to the Diſcipline of the Church, * abc en 
that it was very ſimple, and had ſcarce any other Decoratiqn 
but what it had from the Sanctity of the Manners, and Lives e 
the firſt, Chriſtians. They aſſembled on the Lord's Day in Place 
appoin ed for public Worſhip ; the Biſhop, or, in his Abſence 
the Prieſt preſided in that Aſſembly: There the Holy Scripture 
were read, and oftentimes the Biſhap preached the Word « 
God. They celebrated, in thoſe Times, the Feaſts of 40 
' Chriſtmas, and Whitſuntide, commonly turning to the Eafl 
The Places where they aſſembled were generally without Orna 
ments, and the Uſe of Images ſcarce known. They bapti 
with ſome Ceremony thoſe who were inſtructed, and tried in th 
Chriſtian Religion; during the Time of their Inftrution th 
were called Catochymenr.; They plunged thoſe three Times 
the Water whom they baptized. This was moſt frequently ud 
miniſtered at the Time of Ea/ter, or IWhitſuntide. When bap 
tized, the Biſhop laid his Hands upon them for their receiv! 
the Holy-Ghoſt. Baptiſm was never repeated, unleſs it th 
been adminiſtered by ſome deemed Hereticks. When Chriſtia 
fell into Crimes of which they were convicted, they were dd 
prived of the Communion of the Church: The Clergy, that h. / 
fallen into Sins, were deprived .of their Miniſtry, and could 10 
have Communion in any Chriſtian Church, till after Reper 
tance; and their public Repentance was not allowed of 
ſufficient to reſtore them to the Church but once. TI 
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The Matter of the Euchariſt was common Bread, and Wine, 
ixed with Water. The Biſhop, or Prieſt, who preſided in the 
\ſembly, recited Prayers over the Bread and the Cup; after 
eſe Prayers were ended, they divided the Bread into Morſels, 
the Deacons diſtributed it to thoſe who were. preſent, and like- 
wiſe gave them of the conſecrated Wine. The Chriſtians re- 
eived both with Reſpect, profeſſing their Faith in Jeſus Chriſi. 
he Believers received the Euchariſt very often; but. they were 
perſuaded, that in order to their receiving it worthily, or in a 
profitable Manner, it was neceſſary to lead holy Lives. | 
It might here be obſerved, that, towards the Cloſe of the laſt. 
entury, they likewiſe gave the Euchariſt to Children, under the 
pecies of Wine; and, that ſoon after, as they conſidered Bap- 
tim of great Importance, and in the Order of the Inſtitution - 
recede the Euchariſt, they alſo baptized them. 

They were very careful to chuſe Miniſters, whoſe Life ad 
anners were blameleſs. The Biſhops were ordained by ſeve- 
al Biſhops, who laid their Hands on them; and the Prieſt, by 
the laying on the Hands of the Biſhop and Clergy, The Dea- 
ons had the Adminiſtration of ſacred Things; and, as has been 
already obſerved, they granted to the Biſhops civil, metropoli- 
an Prerogatives, and Rights over the Churches of their reſpec- 
tive Provinces. The Churches of Rome, Alexandria, and Au- 
tach, were looked upon as the chief; and their Biſhops enjoyed 
reat Prerogatives. The Church of Rome claimed a Precedence 
and the Opinion of the Biſhop was of great Weight, altho' he 
vas not believed to be infallible. The Deciſion of Councils 
as much regarded ; and thoſe, who were ſeparated from the vi- 
[ble Society of the 3 were looked upon as out of the 
date of Salvation. 

Theſe are the principal Points of the Doctrines and Diſcipline 
f the primitive Church. However, we are not to imagine, 
hat all theſe Things were believed, and practiſed in all Churches. 
Some Differences did, and muſt always, ſubſiſt in Churches of 
very Nation, and every Age. This may therefore ſuffice in 


general. 
As to the Morality of the primitive Church, That has been 


ever called in Queſtion, if we except a few, who were deemed 


Heretics. It would be very tedious to recite all the Principles 
2 2 | of 
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of Morality which the Fathers taught. We can fron che moſ Fo 
undoubted Authority , repreſent the primitive Church as y 7 
ſtrict, with regard to. Morals, not only enjoining Believers to Nl x 
obſerve the Precepts of the Decalogue, and the Laws of Na. | 
ture, but commanded them to conform to the Perfection of 
Chriſtian Morality. Fhey taught them, that the moſt accepts | 
able Sacrifice they could offer to God, was to give him their | 
Hearts: That the great Principle of Religion was an ardent and 
ſupreme Love of God: That they ought to love their Neigh- 
bour as themſelves; and to do good to all, even to thoſe who 
did them Evil, and wiſh well to thoſe who perſecuted them: 
They exhorted Chriſtians to give much Alms, to viſit the Poor, | 
the Sick, and thoſe who were in Priſon on Account of Religion: 
They recommended to thoſe that were rich and powerful, to 
employ that in good Offices, and to-govern their Appetites and 
Deſires : They taught Chriſtians to honour and obey thoſe in ſe- 

, cular Power: And, in ſhort, with reſpect to all other relative 
Duties, they preſcribed the holy Rules and Maxims of the Goſ- 
pel, and exhorted them to lead a Life conformable thereto. 
What is moſt warthy Notice, is, that that excellent Morality was 
not only in the Mouths and Writings of the primitive Chriſtians, 
but likewiſe appeared — . of Luftre in 008 Lives 
and 3 EY . 


C H A. P. XVI. 
An Account of the State of the Chri ian Church in the Reigns of the 


Emperors Conſtans and Conſtantius, and in the Reign ＋. Julian, 
c. to the Cleſe of the fourth Century. | 


HE Axrian, and other esd e that had been 8 

on in the Time of the late Emperor with great Warmth, fe 
continued for ſome Time to diſtract the World, and divide the im 
State; fo that we meet with very little that concerns the Propa- an. 
gation of the Goſpel, and the Overthrow of Paganiſm in their 3 
Time; yet we may obſerve, that Sezomen gives this Account of, 


| the State of Affairs then. c The Preſidents of the e 
di 


| 


* Sozoren, Hiſt, Eccl. Lib. III. Cap. 17. 
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did walk circumſpectly: Multitudes of Believers, directed by 
them, took Care to worſhip our Lord Chriſi. The Chriſtian 
Religion was every Day on the growing Hand: The Zeal, Vir- 
tue, and wonderful Works, done by Men of theChriſtian Church, 
converted many Heathens ftom Gentile Superſtition. Theſe Em- 
perors trod in their Father's Steps, in their Care and Kindneſs 
to the Church; inveſting the Clergy, their Children and Do- 
meſtics, with many particular Privileges; It was likewiſe their 
Care to tepair ruined Churches and Oratories, and erect new 
Ones; and thoſe very magnificent.” Then the Dignity of Bi- 
{hops received a new Luſtre. Tho' it muſt be owned, they 
were too fond of Preeminence. The Churches of Rome, Atex- 
andria, and Antioch, being the three moſt n nn the Biſhop of 
Cmſlantinoplè claimed the ſecond Rank. The Biſhops 
| had then the Liberty of aſſembling in Councils; ; they held them 
every Vear in each Province; and i in Caſe they thought proper, 
they aſſembled from ſeveral Provinces, even from Eaſt to Weſt. 
Miniſters in great Numbers were appointed, but no Prieſt or 
Clerk was ordained, without having a Church affiened him, in 
kay which he was obliged to perform the Functions of his Office. 
AY The Tranſlation of Biſhops was- now attempted in the Eaft, 
| through the Ambition of particular Men, but the Weſtern 
Churches religiouſly refuſed any ſuch Gallen, and were Az 
zealous in oppoſing it. 
After the Battle of Aqnilzia, the Emperor e enjoying 
Peace, diſcovered his Zeal againſt the Pagans, and publiſhed 
the following remarkable Edict: The Auguſt Emperors, CoN- 
ihe STANTIUS an Coxs TANs, to the Madalion Vice-Pratorian Præ- 
n, 


fea, Let Superſtition ceaſe; let the Madneſs of ſacrificing 

to Idols be aboliſhed ; for whoſoever ſhall preſume, contrary to 

| the Conftitution of our Father, a Prince of bleſſed Memory, 
ed and contrary to the Command of our Clemency, to offer Sacri= 
hs WY fices, let a proper, and convenient Puniſhment be inflicted, or 


ie immediate Execution be done upon him received. Marcellinus 
„ud Probinus being Confuls. That is, A. D. vng. 341.“ 
i Encouraged by this, and the like Laws, Julius Fermicus wrote 
„ Boo De Errore profunarum Religion, to expole the Abſur- 
2 & T2 | "Cities 
d * M. Du Pia's Eccl. _ Vol. II. p. 168. 


+ Codex Theods * Ab XVI. Tit. x. an 
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dities of Paganiſm, and recommend the Chriſtian Religion, 
which he dedicates to the two Brothers Emperors, which he | 
_wrote with great Spirit and Zeal, but was led by it to recommend 
the Uſe of the molt ſevere Laws, in order intirely to extirpate 
that Superſtition ; aſſuring them, „ as a Reward of a well-be. 
gun Zeal and Piety, greater Bleſſings were reſerved, when they 
ſhould have finiſhed this Work.” This they continued to pro- 

ſecute for ſome Years with a Mixture of Lenity and Cruelty. 
Magnentius, having made himſelf conſiderable in the Ramm 
Army, uſurped the ſupreme Power, aſſumed the Imperial Pur- 
ple, A. D. 350, and cauſed the Emperor Con/ians to be murder. | 
ed, and made himſelf Maſter of ſeveral Provinces. Con/fantius, 
Emperor in the Eaſt, marched his Army againſt him, defeated 
him in a bloody Battle at Murſia, in Pannonia, and having for- 
ced him out of Itaꝶ into Gaul, and overthrown his Army ond 
and again, the Uſurper at laſt killed himſelf at Lyons, A. D. 353, 
Thus Conflantius became Maſter of the whole Empire. 
Conſtantius now exerts himſelf in the Cauſe of Chriſtianity; . 
and firſt, to undo what this Magnentius had been promoting in 
the Empire. A Pretence to Magic, which was the Life and Spi- 
rit of that Superſtition, Con/iantius was an entire Enemy to, 
Therefore, in A. D. 357, he emitted a. Law,* That no 
Man, under Pain of Death, might dare to conſult any of thoſe 
Maſters of Divination, who, in the Body of the Reſcript, are 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral Titles, viz. the Math:matici, who 
judged by the Courſe and Poſition of the Stars; the Haruſpices, 
whomade judgment of future Events by the Entrails of Beaſts, 
ſlain for Sacrifices, &c. the Harioli, who attended the Altars to 
receive the Anſwer which the Dzmon returned; the Augars, 
who divined by the Flight and Chattering of Birds; and the 
Vates, who gave out enthuſiaſtic Inſpirations; the Chaldeans, 
who calculated Nativites; the Mag:, who dealt in Charms and 
Conjurations, and the Malefti, thoſe who traded in Necro- | 
mancy; all which were ſtiictly prohibited. Soon after 
commenced a Set of Magicians, who pretended to diſorder the 
Lives of innocent Perſons; to conjure back the Souls of the 
depaited; and to raiſe Storms and 'I'empeſts. Theſe he puniſh- 
ed, as the groſſeſt Enemies of human Nature, and the greateſt 
Impoſtars, 


Codex Theodefri, Lib. XVI. Tit. 3 x. Lib. v. 
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lnpoſtors, with cruel Deaths. The ſame Year he came to 
Rome, where he regulated ſeveral Things, and took' away the 
famous Altar and Image of Victory. After a ſhort Stay at Rome, 
the Emperor returned'to Milan, where he publiſhed a new Law 
againſt Divination, either in his own Court, or that of Julian, 
then created Cæſar. Conſlantius then came into Capadocia, and 
died at Mapſucrenæ, A. D. 361, mn. at his Deaths that 
Julian was to ſucceed him. 

JuLian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, 8 more properly) 
the mpo/tor, ſucceeds as Emperor. He was the youngeſt of 
the Sons of Julius Conſlantius, Brother, by the Father's Side, to 
Conftantine the Great. He was born at Con/lantinople, in the Year 
331. At ſeven Yearsof Age, he was committed to the Tutorage 
of Mardonis, who trained him up in Virtue and Learning. The 

Emperor afterwards committed him to the Care of Euſebius, Bi- 
ſhop of Nicomedia, forbidding his Acquaintance with Libanus, a 
pagan Orator ; but Inclination is difficult to be chained, and this 
7 Orator's Books were privately conveyed to him. Maximus alſo 
in had Acceſs to him, who, under Pretence of teaching him Phi- 
pi- WI Jolophy, confirmed him in the Love of Paganiſm. However, 
to. Wl to pleaſe Conſtantius, he profeſſed himſelf a zealous Chriſtian ; + 
no yea, to make a greater Shew, he entered into a monaſtic Life, and 
ofe MW was ordained a Reader in a Church, where he read the Scriptures to 
are WI the People before the Congregation ; beſides other Inſtances to 
tho WW cloak his Principles. At length, he left Nicomedia, and retired 
ces, to ſome Part of his perſonal Eſtate; ; afterwards he obtained Leave 
ts, to retire to Athens, under Pretence of perfecting his Studies, but i it 
to vas to initiate himſelf into the ſolemn Rites and Myſteries of Pa- 
rs, Wl caniim; but it was not long, in order to obtain an Aſcent to 
the the Throne, before he repaired to Court, where he profeſſed 
ns himſelf a Chriſtian: And on the Feaſt of the Epiphany, he went 
nd WW to the Chriſtian Church to offer up his Prayers ta God; what he 
- dd otherwiſe was by Stealth; riſing at Midnight, and doing 
ter Wl Devotions to Mercury. However, his Inclinations to Paganiſm 
he were ſo well known to, and gained the Affections of the Raman 
he Wl Legions fo much, that even before Conflantine's Death, they 
h- proclaimed him Emperor, in the Vear of our Lord 360. He aſ- 

ſumed the Title, and wrote to G that it was a Force 
„ | 1 


7 — Lib. V. Cap. * , 
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impoſed upon him, by others; but, if he pleaſed, he was ready 


to lay it down, and return to the Capacity of Cæſar. Confton- 
tius, not liking a Competitor, ſhewed fome Reſentment, and 
told the Ambaſfador, if he would ſecure himſelf from the Ven- 

eance due to ſuch an Inſolence, he would not only quit that 


pretended Title, but alſo che Cæſarian Dignity. Julian diſdain- 


ing to do this, he marched his Army to che Eaſt; and havi 

long before abjured Chriſtianity among his Confidents, the bet- 
ter he ſecured his Intereſt with his Army, the more he diſcloſed 
his Love of Paganiſm. When he arrived at the Borders of Ih- 
ricum, he came to Dacia, where he heard the News of the Em- 


peror's Death, and was then in no Fear of a Rival. He match- 


ed with all Speed to Conflantinople, which he entered on the 11th 
of December, 361. Having ſolemnized the Funeral of Conſfan- 


tins, he began to let the World ſee what Religion he intended to 


eſpouſe; for as Soxomen informs us, ſ he ordered the pagan Tem- 


ples to be ſet open; thoſe that were decayed to be repaired; new 


ones to be built, and he himſelf publicly ſacrificed. And Liba- 


nus, a pagan Philoſopher, tells us. You could go no where, | 
but you might behold Altars and Fire, Blood, Perfumes. and | 
Smoke, and Prieſts attending the Sacrifices, without Fear or | 


Interruption.” To this we may add, (beſides aRepeal of Edicts, 


Sc. in Favour of Chriſtians) many notorious Inſtances of Cru- | 


elty towards them. But what is moſt of all remarkable in Ju- 


lian, and beſt adapted to this Hiſtory, is the Variety of artful | 
Means which Julian made uſe of to reſtore We and fop- 


preſs Chriſtianity. 

Firſt, then, Julian ſet himſelf to reform Paganiſm, _e the 
Profeſſor's thereof, from any groſs Corruption, and to introduce 
many excellent Conſtitutions, which he had obſerved among the 


Chriſtians. For this Purpoſe, he endeavoured to introduce | 
Schools, in every City, for the Education of Youth ; Churches, | 

and Altars of different Degrees, and Privileges ; Lectures both | 
of moral and ſpeculative Divinity, ſtated Times and F pra 


alternate Prayer, &c. 


Secondly, He took all Occaſions of expoſing Chriſtians, and | 
their Religion to Ridicule. He was a Man of farcaftic Wit, 


and he principally turned it that Way. He read the Scriptures | 
With | 


1 Hiſt, Eecl. Lib, V. Cap. 4: 
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mth no other View than to cenſure them: If he met with a 
eming ContradiQion, he made it real ; ; if with an hyberbolical 


Expreſſion, he made it Blafphemy. In his Perſian Expe- 
dition, he wrote ſeven Books againſt the Chriſtian Religion, 


which were afterwards folidly anſwered by Cyril, of Alexandria. 


When he ſpake of our Saviour, it was by the Title of 
the Galilean; and prohibited the F ollowers of our Lord from be- 
ing called Chriſtians, but Galileans. The imperial Stan- 
dard of the Croſs, which his Uncle Conflantine the Great made 
with ſo pious an Intention, he took down, and put up another. 
- In his own Pictures and Statues, he repreſented Jupiter 
near him, and delivering to him the Crown and the Purple, the 
imperial Enſigns, and Mars and Mercury admiring him fot his 
Sill in War. His Defign in this, was, that, when his Officers 
paid their Reſpect to the imperial Statue, they might, at the 
fame Time, worſhip Idols; or that he might have the better 
Occaſion to puniſh their Contempt. His Uncle Julian and his 
Collegue Felix copied his Example; but divine Juſtice, in 
ſme Meaſure, overtook, and puniſhed theſe Miſereants. | 

 Thirdy, Julian ſought, by all the Ways and Means he could 
leviſe, to bring Chriſtians low; and in order to weaken and 
leſtroy their Power and Intereſt, he baniſhed them out of all 
Places of Honour and Authority. He obliged them either to do 
dacrifice, or to quit their Employment, and rendered them in- 
capable of civil Offices; of which there are many In- 
ſtances, 

Fourthly, Tho! he abſtained from open Perſecutions yet he 
connived at thoſe, who did perfecute the Chriſtians, He ob- 
ſerved, that the Chriſtians gloried in Martyrdom, and therefore, 
he would not gratify them with that Honour: But tho no pub- 
lic Warrants were iſſued out, he left his Officers to uſe their Diſ- 
cetion, who were not backward to exerciſe their Authority, as 
they well knew their Maſter's Mind. Thus they cruelly killed 
Cyril, a Deacon, who had broke ſome n Image, in the 
Emperor Conſtantine's Reign. + Bo 

Fifthly, he endeavoured to tire out, and atfcouroge the Clergy 
with bad Uſage. His Pretence was, that they ſtirred up the 


feople to Sedition; but the true Reaſon was, that they might 
be.. 


+ See Theoderet's Church Hiſtory. 
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be rid of them; and that in Conſequence, the Chriſtians in ge- 


neral might be left deſtitute of the Word, and Sacraments. 


Sixthly, He gave all Manner of Encouragement to the Feuy, 


in Contempt of the Chriſtians; tho' he hated both. But when he 


found the Jews were proper Inſtruments to promote his Purpoſe, 


he ſpake kindly to them; pitied their miſerable Eſtate ; releaſed 


the Tribute put upon them; and fed'them with many fine Pro- 
miſes of reſtoring them to their City and Temple; in ExpeQa- 


tion of which, and as they imagined to facilitate it, they tri- 


umphed over the Chriſtians, threatening to make them feel as 
bad Effects of their Severity, as ever they themſelves did by the 
Romans, Some very remarkable Relations, with reſpect to raiſ- 


ing Contributions for Building the Temple, and the miraculous 


Deſtruction of their Attempts, are recorded by antient Eccle- 
Gaſtical Hiſtorians k 1 
Seventhly, he endeavoured to 3 and extinguiſh all hu- 
man Learning among the Chriſtians ; well knowing how natu- 
rally Ignorance opens a Door to Contempt, Barbariſm, and Im- 
piety : And tho' he was a great Emperor; yet he humbled him- 
ſelf ſo far, as to take great Pains to rifle and ruin the Libraries 
of Chriſtian Biſhops. In a Letter to Ecdicius, Gover- 
nor of Egypt, he ordered all the Books of George, of Alexandria, 
to be brought to him, ſaying, he once knew them, and he 


| knew: them to be valuable, and therefore ſtrenuouſſy inſiſted on 


having them. He likewiſe made an Edict, that all that 
excelled in any Art or Science, ſhould not teach without Licence 
firſt obtained from him. By his Command, the Children of 


the, Galileans were not allowed to be taught Poeſy, Rhetoric, 


and Philoſophy, ſaying, We are killed with our own Arrows. — 
He likewiſe endeavoured to caſhier them out of the Army. 

© Eighth, He highly honoured and rewarded thoſe Philoſophers 
above all Men, who were diſpoſed, and beſt able to refute 


Chriſtianity. It grieved him to ſee ſo many excellent Hooks | 

| wrote in Defence of it. f 
Ninthly, he uſed the moſt popular Arguments to perſuade the 

World to return to Paganiſm. The Arguments of his Friend- 


hip 


'® Socrates's Hiſt. Redd. = III. Cap. 20. Theodoret, Lib. III. Cap. 
20. = Lib. V. Cap. 2 


+ Fulian's Epilies, 51, 90. Operum, p. 432, 446. 
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n ge ſhip and Favours, and in Commendation of the Idols, he ſpeaks 
7 in very high Strains. Have you no Senſe of that bright-Sun that · 
Fews, „ines upon you, that makes Summer and Winter, Graſs and Plants to 
en he -; and of the Moon, that affords great Advantages to yeur City? 
Dare you to worſhip none of theſe Gods, but believe in Jeſus whom 
wither you, nor your Fathers not?“ 

Tenthly, He aimed at bantering ſome of the principal Chriſ- 
tans from continuing ſuch. Thus he ſays; „ ſwear by the 
Coch, that I am aſhamed, that any of you People of Alexandria, ſhould 
non himſel If a Galilean. How do you debaſe your ſelves, to ſerve thoſe, 
who contemn the antient Religion of your Country, and are unmindful 
if the Glory, and the Happineſs of your n when they had Com- 
nunion with the Godo of Egypt?“ &c. 

Finally, He tried very ſubtle Arts to enſnare unwary Chriſtians 
| tocomply with the Pagan Superſtitions. To this End, as we have 
already hinted, he uſed to place the Images of the Heathen 
Gods next to, or behind his own; that, when the People came, 
xcording to Cuſtom, to do Obeiſance to the one, they might 
& it to the other. Thoſe who did it, he perſuaded to venture a 
ittle farther. Thoſe, who diſcovered the Cheat, and refuſed, 
he charged with Treaſon, and proceeded againſt them as Delin- 
ria, I quents. At other Times, he uſed to defile the Fountains and 
| he Springs with Heathen Sacrifices, and ſprinkle all the Fleſh and 
| on WM Food in the Market with hallowed Water, offered to his Gods, 
that WE that ſo the Chriſtians could neither eat nor drink, but they muſt 
nce fem, at leaſt, to be Partners in Idolatry. The Chriſtians re- 
n of Wl {:nted this with great Indignation. Juventius and Maximus, two 
ric, Officers of the Imperial Guards, expreſſed to the Emperor's 
— ace a juſt Diſlike of his Actions, and of his Apoſtacy. |< Theſe 
V are the Things (faid they) whereof we lament and complain at home ; 
1ers ¶ and now in your Preſence, as the great Blemiſhes of your Reign. Me 
ute BY were educated in true Piety under thoſe excellent Princes Conſtantine 
oks ad his tive Sons, and cannot now but be uneaſy, when we ſee all 
WW Places full of Abomination; and our very Meat polluted with filthy 
the Wl Gcrifices.” * Julian, notwithſtanding his Gravity and philoſo- 
ad- pic Compoſure, commanded them to be firſt miſerabl y torture | 
hip ad then put to Death. 


\ 


As. Jula 
* Theoderet's Hiſt. Lib. V. Cap. 17. 
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Julian, for ſeven or eight Months, ſucceſſively, ſtaid at Con- 
antinople, and made uſe of theſe Methods to ſuppreſs Chriſtia- 


nity, and reſtore Paganiſm. He then croſſed the Hellſpont, and 


eame to Peſſinus, a City of Galatia, where ſtood an antient 
Temple, dedicated to Rhea, or Ceres, Mother of the heathen 


Deities; the Worſhip whereof he reſtored, and publiſhed an 


Oration in her Praiſe. Thence he paſſed to Cicilia, and came 


to Autioch in uh, Anno 362, where he found the City almoſt 


wholly Chriitian, and tne pagan Rites generally laid aſide. How- 


ever, he went into the famous Temple of Apollo, in Daphne, | 
upon its famous annual Feſtival, when, inſtead of great Crouds 
and magnificent Sacrifices, he found neither. The Prieſt in- 


formed him, that rane attended, and that the City had provided u 
Sacrifice: That he had only a poor Gooſe to make an Offering, 
and that he brought from Home. For theſe Things the Empe- 
ror ſharply expoſtulated with the Senate, blaming them for en- 
riching the Galilbans, and throwing away their Eſtates upon their 
Poor. He intended to conſult the Oracle; and tho' he repaired 
to the Temple, built by Se{cucas, whence Oracles were wont to be 


given; yet Julian, finding the Oracle gave no Anſwer, com- 


manded the Chriftians to remove Pabyla's Coffin, (4 Chriſtian 
Marty: ) for which Purpoſe great Numbers aſſembled, and brought 
it into the City, in ſolemn Triumph, ſinging; “ Confounded be 


all they, who worſhip graven Images.” Julian, vexed with theſe | 


Hymns, ordered Salliſt, the Prefect, to impriſon, and perſecute 


the Chriſtians: Among the Reft, one Theadorns, a Youth, | 


with uncommon Magnanimity ſuffered Death. Heaven ſhewed 
its Diſpleaſure at the Proceedings of the Emperor; for while he 
was doing theſe Things, the Temple of Apollo, in Daphne, took 
Fire, which, in a few Hours, burned the ſacred Image, and re- 


duccd the Temple (except the Walls and Fillars) to Afhes. 
The Prieſt and Wardens of the Temple aſſerted it was kindled | 
by a Light from Heaven, and tho' put to the Rack, to diſcover ; 
ſome other Cauſe, they perſiſted in it. LZibans, in an excel- 
lent Diſcourſe, bewails the unhappy Fate of this ſumptuous | 


Building; and Chry/z/tom makes many witty Remarks upon it. 


Tulian's Spleen was now raiſed againſt the People, and to ves | 
them, tho? he brought a Train with him enough to raiſe a Scar- } 
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| city of N he cried down the Price of Commodities; p- 
t Car but his Abode there was not long. | 
riſtia- In his Progreſs through the Eaſt, he ſtaid ſome Time at ca- 
£ and rea, A eee City, b by many C hriſtians, who being 
niept zealous for their Religion, pulled down the Temples of Jupiter 
athenf and Apollo, and had lately deſtroyed the Temple of Fortune. 
xd an This put him in a great Rage. He took away the Charter of 
my the City; and ſeized on the Revenues of the Church; ——— 
"ra = He demanded the Sum of 10,8007. Herling, to be paid into hjs 
My Exchequer 3 The Clergy to be entered on the Muſter- 
7 . toll, and ſerve as Militia; The common People to be put 
2 W under Tribute; and declared, that unleſs thoſe Temples | Were 
;, 1 rebuilt, he would utterly deſtroy the Place, &c. | 
; Julian departed with his Army from Antioch in the 1 


ag | of March; and reſenting the Affronts offered him, by a fatal 
SY Prognoſtication, ſaid, he ſhould ſee them no more. Libanus aſked 
their i Chriſtian School-maſter, what the Carpenter's Son was ney 
_ doing? Who reptied, making a Coffin for your Maſter Julian. 

5 ho The Emperor marched on to £d:ſſa, but would not enter the 
. City, becauſe it was inhabited by Chriſtians. Thence he 
"1 paſſed to Carre, a City in Meſopotamia, on the 18th of April, 
ht here he entered the Pagan Temple, and performed ſeveral ſe- 
51 cret, execrable Rites, 4 9 being finiſhed, he ſealed up the 
TY Doors, and ſet a Guard upon thens, that they might remain 


ſealed *till his Return; but the News of his Death, which was 
ſoon after, occaſioned their opening the Door; when they 
= found a Woman hanging by the Hair of her Head, her Hands 
. MW <xtended, and her Belly riped up, that a Preſage of Sucecls | 
| might be had by inſpecting her Liver.“ 


ute 
th, | 


2h The Manner of his Death was thus; on his 8 from 
* Carræ, he went out to mect the Perſian Army. When he game 
4 WM within Sight, he botdly puthing on, ventured too far with his 


1 Armour. He was, on a ſudden, ftruck with a Horſe- man's 
. Lance, which grazing on his Arm, paſſed in at his Side, and 


P went through his Liver. When he found himſelf mortally 
| WF wounded, he took/fome. of his Blood, and threw it into the 
„Ar, and cried ; Thee hg/t overcome, O Galilean! He died ac 


AAR 2 | 22, 
„ Theodoret's Hiſt. Eccl, Lib. HI, S 23, an 25, 
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22, A. D. 363, in the 32d Year of his Ages when he had not 
reigned full two Years. 
Upon Julians Death, Jovian was, by the Suffrage of the 
Army, ſaluted Emperor: He was a Captain- general of the Im- 
perial Guard, and a zealous Chriſtian; for when Julian publiſhed 
an Edict, that the Army ſhould either ſacrifice, or diſband, he 
immediately offered to lay down his Commiſſion; 5 but Julian, 
ſenſible he was a valuable Perſon, ordered him to continue his 
Command, tho” a Chriſtian, 
D pon the Acclamations of the Soldi jers ſaluting Jovian Empe- 
| ror, he told them, That for his Part, he was a Chriſtian, 
and could not take upon him the Command of an Army, trained 
up in the Principles of the deceaſed Emperor; he cou d not ex- 
pect the divine Protection, or any Succeſs by their Arms.“ To 
this they almoſt unanimouſly replied; “ You ſhall reign over 
Chriſtians. The Eldeft of us were trained up under the Diſci- 
pline of Conflantine; Thoſe that are next in Order, under Con- 
AHantius; and that the late Emperor's Reign was ſo hort, that i 
had no great Impreſſion on the Minds of the Men.“ On this 
Aſſurance, he took the Government upon him, and made Peace 
; * the Perſians in the beſt Manner he could. e 
Jovian began his Reign with the Care of Nele, encourag- 
ing Chriſtianity, and ſuppreſſing Paganiſm by all juſt and effec- | 
tual Methods; but by ſome poiſonous Muſhrooms, as it is ſup- 
poſed, on which he ſupped, he was found dead on his Bed the 
next Day. He was a valuable Prince, whoſe Reign, hadi it been 
long, might probably have rendered the Church and State hae] 
proſperous ; but he reigned only eight Months. 1 | 
The Army then marched to Nice, and there elected Yalentiniar 
Emperor. He was a Chriſtian of great Spirit and Courage, 
who had been baniſhed. by Julian to Melitene, and recalled by 
; Jovan. However, he joined his Brother Valens, as his Collegue, 
and to make theif Government acceptable, they emitted too | 
general a Toleration ; enafting, © That every one might wor- 
ſhip God according to the Rights of that Religion wherein they 
had'been educated; and that no Man ſhould be compelled to this 
or that Way of Worſhip.” 
This general ane to both Chriſtians and Pagans, was 
arch followed * bad 3 ; and the Emperors 2 
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obliged to reſtrain the Latter, particularly with regard to Magic 
Arts, Divinations, c. However, this enraged the Pagans, 
and they confederated to diſplace them. This being diſcovered, 
it proved the Occaſion of Yalens's exerciſing great Cruelty on 
many Pagans, which was not conducted with a Chriſtian Spirit. 
In the Weſt, Valentinian cartied it with a more eaſy 
Hand towards the Pagans, from the Compliments of Humanity, 
tho he endeavoured, at the ſame Time, to EET Wa the Chriſ- 
tian Religion. 

But the unhappy Diſpute between the Athanaſians * val 
Arians, too much prevailed. Marvia, Queen of the Saracens, 
adopted Moſes of Alexandria, who promoted the orthodox Per- 
ſuaſion throughout that Country; : while, at the ſame ee the 
Arian Sentiments prevailed amongſt the Goths. 

In the mean Time, Valens haraſſed the orthodox Party rich 
great Heat and Violence, which occaſioned Themiſius, a pagan 
Philoſopher, to plead their Cauſe before the Emperor; ſaying, 
« His Highneſs muſt not think much of the Difference among 
Chriſtians, which were inconſiderable, when compared with the 
Multitude and Confuſion of Opinions among the Gentiles, which 
were above 600. T Which ſo far ſoftened the n ns 
he remitted the Puniſhment of many. 

Valentinian died in the Weſt, November 17, A. D. 375. And 
Valens ſurvived ſcarce three Years, being defeated, and put to 


Death by the Goths, A. D. 478. 


Gratian and Valentinian, jun. the two Sons of V. alas the 
Elder, next inherit the Empire. Gratian being attacked by the 
Calls and Germans, found himſelf obliged to take in a Partner for 
the eaſtern Empire. The Perſon elected was Theodeſius, a Spaniard, 
who, having given Proofs of his Merits, was univerſally ap- 
proved, and inveſted with the P urple at Sunny in the 43d Year 
of his Age, A. D. 379. 

It is eaſy to imagine, that the Alge Wen to the Pa- 
gans in the former Reign would make Work for thoſe Chriſtian 
Emperors in the R al of me Laws, and enacting — in 
receiving and ane ering Apologies, Se. 

In the Weſt, Gratian was zealous againſt the Pagans. He re- 
fuled the pontifical Habit, and the Title of Pontifex Maximus, 

tho” 


+ Apud Socratem, in Hiſt, Ecel. Lib. IV. Cap. 32. 
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tho' that Title is ſometimes given him in antient Inſcriptions. 
But he was ſoon after this murdered by the Tyrant Maximus, who 
was afterwards defeated by T heodiſus, and had his Head cut off. 

The following Year Symmachus, a Pagan, was made Provoſt 
of Rome; when he fonned an eloquent Addreſs to the Emperor to 
peſtore their antient Rites; particularly the Altar of Vid, 
But this Addreſs was ha ppily encountered, and baffled by the learn- 
ed Ambroſe, Biſhop, of Malan, which was engliſhed by- Dr, 
Cave, in his Life of Ambreo/e. 

The Pagans, in the Eaſt, would not be inet from tam- 
pering with Aruſpices, Magicians, &c. which occaſioned The- 


defius making it a capital Crime for any Perſons to conſult divi- 


natory Sacrifices, Sc. direcking his Edict to Cynegius, the Prot 
Tian Præſect in the Eaſt; empowering him to ſhut up, and de- 
moliſh the heathen 3 This he in. ne Meaſure ef. 
fected. 

The 3 of Serapis,. at A was allo 3 
tho” it was attended with great Oppoſition z many of the Chris- 
tians being killed by. the Pagans. Theady/ius being informed 


thereof, in his great Clemency, pardoned, the Pagans, but ſent 


a ſufficient Strength to demoliſh the Temples that had given oc- 
caſion to it; and various obſcene Deities, Hieroglyphics, &c. 
The Pagans had a Tradition, that if any Man did but touch the 
nn the Earth would open, the Heavens be diſſolved, 6. 
But one of the Chriſtian Soldiers, not fearing the Prediction, 
with his Halbert, cut down the Jaws of the Image, but found no 
other bad Effect enſue, than a Parcel of Mice run out at the 
Breach. 
The Mother Pte being thus 8 = the De- 
tection of Zyrannus, a Prieſt of the Temple of Saturn, i in Adul- 
tery, the Overflow of the Nile, after the Pagans predicted 
that it would never more overflow, were attended with the conſe- 
quent Contempt of the Pagan Idolatry. Nevertheleſs Li- 
banus became an Advocate for the Continuance of the Temples, 
Sc. Theodeſius was a Prince, ſo renowned for Clemency, that 
he permitted him ſo far, nevertheleſs, continued to put an End 
to their Worſhip, and Temples, and inflicting ſevere Penalties 
m—_— as preſumed to ſacrifice to Lei. 
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| Surates informs us of other Inſtances of Reformation of lewd 
Houſes, &c. which the religious Emperor Theodgſſus effected at 
Nome; which being done, Theodoſius, with his Son Honorius, re- 
turned to Conſtantinople, Valentinian being left Emperor of Rome. 
Valentinian, being at Vienna, was thers. ſtrangled by the In- 
trigues of Eugenius, an Uſurper, and the Pagans; which the Em- 
peror Theodoſius reſented, as became a generous Prince, and 
created his Sons Arcadius and Honorius Emperors, and his Col- 
leagues ; and before he went againſt the Uſurper, to make the 
Fagans feel the Effects of his Diſpleaſure, he forbad the whole 
Exerciſe of their Religion, Temples, Rites and Ceremonies; 
which being the laſt Law of this N ature that he made, is very 


remarkable.* - 
This Law proved the entire Ruin of Payanifi, The Gentths 


being now reſtrained, not only from the groſſer Kinds of Sacri: 


fies, but even from burning of Incenſe, perf 2 their Tem- 
ples and Altars, Cc. 

Theodsfius, after this, prepared an Army el FR M urder- 
ers of Valentinian ; and having marched his Army into /taly, he 
ſpent the Night before the Battle in Prayer, and tho' his Army 


was greatly inferior in Number, he obtained a compleat Victory; 


inſomuch, that the Hand of God was conſpicuous in his Fa- 
your, 

Soon after this, Theadeſs hes fell ſick, and died at Milan, Feb. 
24, A. D. 395, in the Goth Year of his Age, and 16th Year 
of his Reign, leaving the Empire to his two Sons Arcadius and 
Honorius, who, tho' but very young, continued to > ſupport and 
propagate Chriſtianity. 

To conclude this Chapter. It appears, that the Chriſtian Re- 


ligion was propagated in Per/ia in the 4th Century, tho? ſome are 


of Opinion, , that there were Chriſtians in that Kingdom in the 
Days of John, the Apoſtle ;. yet it was much more ſpread in this 
Age by Miffionaries. In ſhort, the Chriſtian Religion now be- 
gan to flouriſh; the Biſhops made frequent Exhortations-to their 


People, inforcing the Chriftian Faith and Morals; they like- 
wiſe inſtructed Belicvers privately in their Duty. They ſpake 


freely againſt public Diſorders, without conſidering the Quality 
of Perſons. 'F * began, in this Age, to OY Maxims, 


and 


y Codex Theodyfii, Lib. XVI. Tit. 10. Leg. 12. p. $16. 


—— 
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and particular Rules for a more perfect Life than that of com- 
mon Believers ; and then were publiſhed ſeveral Books concern- 
ing an aſcetic and ſpiritual Life. But when Chriſtianity be- 
came the general Religion of the Roman Empire, it is no Won- 
der, if there were many who differed in Sentiments in ſome dif- 
ficult Points; and others, who were only Chriſtians in Name; 
but there was likewiſe a great Number who had a true Zeal for 
Religion, a Piety truly Chriſtian, and were Patterns of ſtrid, 
exemplary Virtue. 


C H A P. XVII. 


Of the Propagation of the Golf, pel, and State of the Chriſtian Churcb 
in the fifth Century. 


11255 Century opens to our View a Field of Controverſy, 
ariſing, principally, from the different Sentiments of three 
Sectaries, viz. Pelagians, Neſ/torians, and Eutichians. The firſt 
of theſe took its Riſe from Pelagius, about the Year, A. D. 400, 
At Rome. He held, that Men may be well inclined, without 
any ſuper-natural Aſſiſtance. — That Grace is afforded in 
Proportion to Merit. - That Men may arrive at ſuch a 
State of Perfection, as to be no longer ſubject to Sin. — 
That there is no ſuch Thing as Original Sin; but that Children 
will enjoy eternal Life, tho' they die without Baptiſm. Theſe 
Principles were likewiſe imbibed and propaged by Ceælgſius, who 
with Pelagius, went into Sicih, where they lived for ſome Time, 
and from thence went over into Africa; but Pelagius did not ſtay 
long there, but came to Paleſtine. Cele/tius remained at Car- 
thage, where he prepared himſelf to take the Order of Prieſt- 
hood. But upon preaching theſe new Doctrines, he was accu- 
ſed to the Synod of Carthage, held in the Year 412. Celeſtius ac- 
knowledged the Charge, with ſome Explanations. The Biſhops 
of the Council of Carthage, condemned the Errors and Perſon 
of Celeſtius, and excommunicated him. Cele/tius appealed from 
their Judgment to the Biſhop of Rome; but, neglecting to pur- 
ſue that Appeal, he went to Epheſus ; 3 afterwards he retired to 
Paloſtine 
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Pal Pal;/tine, and was kindly received by John of Feruſalem, who 
was St. Ferome's Enemy. They joined themſelves to attack the 
Reputation of that Author: dt, Ferome, therefore, wrote againſt 
jim ; St. Auguſtine, likewiſe, undertook to oppoſe him; Oroſius, 
1 Spaniſh Prieſt, wrote, and publiſhed a Vindication of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Synod at Carthage, againit Cele/ius, Upon 
which, John, Biſhop of Feruſalcm, engaged him to enter into 
Conference and Difpute with Pelagius before him; Oroſcus, think- 
ing him partial, refers it to Judges ſkilled in the Latin Language: 
Upon this, the ſaid Biſhop of Jeruſalem ſent Deputies to Pope 
Imcent with Letters to refer the Matter to his Judgment. This 
Conference was held the laſt Day of June, in the Year 415. 
Hereupon, Jabn, Biſhop of Feruſalem, refuſed Communion 
with Oroſius; but this Diſpute did not End here; many others 
engaged in it; Councils of particular Provinces aſſembled; and 
while that at Dioſpolis moderated, and attempted to reſtore Peace, 
Charity, and Concord; there aſſembled another at Carthage, to 
the Number of 214, who endeavoured, by Miſrepreſentations, 
1ree o widen the Breach, and to anathematize all that favoured the 
firſt WM entiments, or Adherents of Pelagius; yet we find, however, 
00, de Opinion in Part prevailed, and many were denominated 
out Sni -pelagrans. | 
in The Sectary, denominated Ne e/lorians, next appeared in the 
h a World. Neforius was Biſhop of Conſtantinople, who preached. 
— BW (and encouraged the Prieſt Ana/tatins, and the Biſhop Deretheus 


ren WW likewiſe) that the Virgin Mary ought not to be called the Mother of 


eſe MW Cd. Hereupon, many of the Biſhops were alarmed; great 
ho Numbers, and many of them Perſons of Note, favoured this 
ne, Lentiment, while others ſtrenuouſly eppoſed him; particularly 
lay St. Cyril, The Sermon of Ne/torivs was carried to Pope Celeſ- 
ar- lie, and Repreſentations were made on both Sides by Letters, 
t- Cc. Pope Celyſtine aſſembled a Council in 430, wherein it ap- 
u- WM pears, they cenſured this particular Sentiment, but did not pro- 
ac- Wl ceed to excommunicate him; but allowed him Time, and ex- 
"Ps horted him to renounce his Errors, &c. John, Biſhop of An- 
on tech, in particular, being acquainted with the Determination of 
m BF the Council, perſuaded Ne/orius to acknowledge, that the Virgin 
1r- Mary was the Mother of God; buthe perſiſting in his Error, St. Cyril 
to I zhicmbled a Council in Egypt, in September 430, in which they 
ine B b b iP | _ beſolved 


563. 


reſolved to execute the Judgment pronounced againft him by the 


weſtern Biſhops, viz. of Excommunication, which they again 1 
apprized him of by a Synodical Letter; and St. Cyril joined to 4 5 
that Letter a Conſeſſion of Faith, and the twelve Anathemas. Is | 
Before this Sentence was ſignified to Ne/terius, he deſired Theads- * 


ius to aſſemble a Council. The Monks of Conſlantinople, his 
Adverſaries, deſired the ſame. The Emperor ſummoned one at 
Epheſus, and the Event ſhews, that Councils were divided 
againſt Councils: And while the Determinations, of Cyri/'s 
were applauded, on the one Hand, the Council of Theodofrus cen- 
ſured, and declared it ſhould be null and void, on the other; 
ſo that the Biſhops referred to the Pope, and the Pope to the 
Council; and one Council appeals to the Determination of the 
Former, which, in the End, terminated in no conſiderable Pur- 
poſes, but Hatred, Excommunication, and even Baniſhment of 
the Perſons, and burning the Books, wrote by the Opponents o 


thoſe, whom Power, more than Truth, gave an Opportunity to. - 
Nor were the peculiar Tenets of Eutychus, who was a Foun- 1 A 
der of a third Sect, productive of better Conſequences. He held, 2 
that the Humanity and Divinity in Feſus Chrift made but one Nature. ar 
Eutychus, being accuſed hereof, and cited to a Council, which Su 
Flavianus held in. 448, appeared, and retracted, at leaſt better oe 
explained, his Sentiments; vix. that there was but one Nature de E 
after the Union; which being not fully ſatisfactory, he was pp 
urged further to retract, and to anathematize thoſe, who owned 040 
but ene Nature in Jeſus Chriſt: But he, refuſing this, fell under Ch 
their Cenſure, and they declared him fallen frac the Functions "5 
of the Prieſthood, from the Communion of the Church, and 1 10 
from the Office of an Abbot. This Sentence was ſigned by 29 a 
Biſhops, and 24 Abbots, who compoſed that Synod. Tuch 3 
appealed from that Sentence to a Council, at which were pre- truſt 
fent the Patriarchs of Rome, Alexandria, and Jeruſalem : Butas tec 
he was not ſatified with their Deciſion, he appealed to the Pope, f « 
and demanded of the Emperor a general Council. Some Inte- "WP 
reſt was made to prevent it, but the Emperor having promiſec . 0 
the ſame upon the Solicitation of Diaſorus, Patriarch of Alexan- hi 
dria, they met by his Order at Epheſus,. on the 8th of Ari, 3 
449, compoſed of 130 Biſhops. There Erntychus was abſolved, = 
Fiavianus cenſured, and the Biſhop of Ed:Ja depoſed, & ws | 
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phvianus appealed from the Sentence given againſt him in that 


Smod to a general and free Council. Dieſcorus, and thoſe of 
lis Party, being irritated at that Appeal, ſeized him with that 
Violence, that bs ſoon after died. 8 ; 
Beſides theſe three principal Diſputes, FIR were many Con- 
teſts aroſe among the Biſhops in this Century, on Account of the 
lifferent Conceptions they had concerning the Nature, Perſon, 
Fe. of Jeſus Chrift. And the Biſhops of Africa had a Diſpute 
with the Popes, upon Account of Appeals. Pope Innocent the 
lk dying, March 12, in 417, Zozimus was preferred to his 
Place, on the 18th of the ſame Month, and had a Diſpute with 
he Biſhops of Africa, not only with relation to the Condemnation 
o Celeius, but greatly inſiſted on the Reſtoration of Apiarius, 
nd having the Canons of the Council of Sardina received, touch- 
nz the Appeals of the Biſhops to the Holy See. | 
This was followed by a Diviſion in the Church of Rome be- 
tween Boniface and Eulalius. After the Death of Pope Lozimus, 
the Arch-deacon Eulalius, who got himſelf ſhut up in the La- 
nan Church, procured himſelf to be elected there by Part of the 
people; but a great Number of others, and ſeveral of the Bi- 
hops aſſembling in the Church of. Theodorus, choſe Boniface. 
Both were ordained ; both wrote Letters to the Emperor ; and 
he Emperor, giving moſt Credit to the Governor's Letter, or- 
tered Boniface to be put away. His Friends, repreſenting the 
Cie in the beſt Manner, petitioned, that both might be ſent 
r to Court, that ſo their Cauſe might be impartially judged of 
there, Heuorius, then Emperor, appointed Biſhops to judge 
of their Cauſe. They not agreeing among themſelves, the Em- 
peror put off the Deciſion of the Affair to March enſuing. Eu- 
lis, not brooking that Delay, went to Rome, and would 
tiruſt himſelf into that Office, which the Emperor diſapproving 
fed Boniface.in it. Boniface maintained the peaceable Poſſeſſion 
of the See of Rome, *till the Year 423, notwithſtanding there 
rere ome Romans in the Intereſt of Eulalius. He likewiſe ob- 
ned a Law for the Prevention of ſuch Diſputes for the future; 
ind Cele/tine was I ed upon his Death, and governed the 
Church peaceably till April, 432. The Affair of Ne/terius, 
ad the Aſſembly of the Council of Epheſus rendered his Pontifi- 
ae famous. The Prieſt $:xtus ſucceeded him. St. Leo, Arch- 
: Bbb 2 deacon 
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deacon of the Church of Rome, was the next, who arrived at 
that Dignity, who was ſucceeded, in 461, by Hilarius; and 
Simplicius was. the next choſen to that Office, A. D. 467. He 


did not want Buſineſs during his Pontificate ; the Church and! 


the Empite being, in his Time, the Scene of great Revolu- 
tions: For after Thracian, the Emperor's Death, he left for 
Heir a Son of his Daughter Arcadia, and Zeno, who was yet an 
Infant; fo that, on the one Hand, the Weſtern Empire ending in 
the Perſon of Auguſbulus, and that of the Eaſt, governed by Zen, 
who ſtill ſecretly favoured the Eutychians, the Churches of An 
Tioch, and Alexandria, and, in fine, the Biſhop of Conflantinyl, 
began to have a bad Underſtanding with the Biſhop of Rim: 
which, in ſome Meaſure, occaſioned a Divifion in ſome of the 
Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches. | 5 

To conclude, tho' the Account we have hitherto given of the 
Church, in this Century, may appear like caſting a Veil ore 
it, and derogate from the Dignity of the antient Fathers, and 
venerable Synods; yet thus we muſt ſpeak, as we would act the 
Part of impartial Hiſtorians; and it is no Wonder, if, when Diſ- 


putes thus engroſled the Attention of the Councils in general 


their Decrees and Canons ſhould chiefly relate to Ceremonies 
ſome of which were; that the Prieſt may confirm n. that 
return to the Church, by Chriſm and Benediction; That the 
Biſhoprſhall anoint thoſe with Chriſm at 8 of Corfr 
* mation, who were not anointed at Baptiſm. That, when! 
. Clergyman demands Penance, it ſhall not be denied him. 
That ſuch as fly for Shelter into the Church, ſhall not be give 
up. That the Worſhip of Saints ſhould be encouraged, Ec 
And as the Riches of the Church encreaſed, they now began te 
make Laws to prevent their being alienated. And tho? St. Cyril 
St. Chryſeſtom, St. Ferome, and St. Auguſtin, Men, remarkable 
for Learning and for their Writings, flouriſhed in this Age; in 
ſomuch that Auguſtin was honoured by the Romiſb Church wit 
the Title of Docter of Grace; yet we find, many of their Di 
putes were of a metaphyſical, abſtruſe, or inſignificant Kind 
about the Nature and Origin of Souls; the diftin&# Natures c 
Chriſt ; they made a Creed, or Form of Words, whereby th 
diſtin& Properties of each Nature ſhould be expreſſed. Th 
Diſpute of the Milennium was carried on with great Zeal in thi 
| Century 
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Century; ſo that Mr. Du Pin ſpeaks of it as worne out; they 
generally declared for Doctrines of Faith, original Sin, the 
Neceſſity of Baptiſm and Grace, in order to Salvation; but 
many of the Churches were not fully agreed as to theſe Points. 

Sigebert relates, that St. Patrick, aſſiſted by 20 Clergymen, 
converted Ireland to Chriſtianity, about the Year 432 ;* and 
that Clovis, King of France, was alſo converted to the Faith of 
Chriſt, and was baptized, with many of his Subjects, on the 
Eve of Chriſimas 496. This is largely related by Gregory of 
Tours. t And we find, that Spanherm conceives, that the Kings 
of France are called the eldeſt Sons of the Church, becauſe they 
were the firſt, who embraced the orthodox Faith. *Tis how- 
ever certain, that from hence the Kings of France get the Title 
of the firſt, or Moſt Chriſtian King, notwithſtanding it is aſſert- 
ed by many authentic Writers, that there were Churches in 
Gaul before him, and Chriſtian Biſhops, and many Councils 
held there ſince that of Arles 314. | 


8 


CHAP. XVIII. 


. Account of the Propagation of the Goſpel, and the State of 2 
: Chriſtian Church in the 6th Cy 


A® the laſt Century was much taken up in Diſputes, fo they 
continued to diſturb the Peace of this; which even the 
Emperors themſelves fomented, and brought to a very great 
Height. The Church of Rome was divided by Schiſms. Thoſe 
of Africa continued to ſuffer Perſecution under the Reign of Thra- 
ſamond, who baniſhed the orthodox Biſhops into Sardinia, and 
ſhut the Churches againſt the Catholics. Hilderic, his Succeſſor, 
recalled the Exiled, and allowed them to ordain a Biſhop of 
Carthage. At length, Beliſarius, having overcome the Vandal, 
and taken Carthage, in 534, re-eſtabliſhed the Catholic Biſhops, 


and Churches in Africa, and baniſhed the Arians. 


The other Parts of the Weſtern Empire were then under the 
Dominion of three Barbarians, Heretics, and Pagans. Theede- 


* Sigebert, ad annum, 432. 


+ Hiſtoria Francorum, Lib. II. ih 30, 31. 
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rus, King of the Gzths, was Maſter of [tal ; and tho' he was 
an Arian, yet he let the Catholics live in Quiet. Gaus was divided 
betwixt the Burgundians and French. The Burgundians were 
Arians. Avitus, Biſhop of Vienna, perſuaded King Gondeband, 
but in vain, of the Falſity of the Doctrine of the Aiuns, in a Con- 
ference he had in the Preſence of that Prince; his SubjeQs 
ſtuck to it. But the French Nation followed the Example of 
their King Clovis: who had embraced Chriftianity, and continued 
in the Catholic Sentiments. 

The firſt Schiſm of the Church of Rome, in this Cine; 
was in the Year 448, betwixt Laurentius and Symmachus, who 
both ſtrove to be raiſed to the See of Rome. -Symmachus, who 
was Deacon, was elected by the greateſt Number, and ordain- 
ed; but 7. eflus, a a Senator of Foun: by his Influence, cauſed 
Laurentius to be elected, and ordained. This Diſpute was re- 
ferred to King Theodoret, who favoured the firft Election; but 
that was not final; other Councils aſſembled, and Decrees ſue- 
ceeded in Oran to each other, *till about the Year 514, 
when Hymmachus remained in the peaceable Poſſeſſion of it. 

After this, there aroſe many Diſputes between the Eaſlern and 
Maſtern Churches. The Patriarchs of Antioch and Conſtantinople 
defended the Council of Chalcedon; but Severus, an Adverſary to 
that Council, obtained a Decree from the Emperor Anaſlatins, 
to get thoſe two Patriarchs depoſed. This, in Proceſs of Time, 
occaſioned a Council to be called at Con/tantinople, and they con- 
demned Severus. The Church was alſo greatly divided 
on Account of the three Chapters. The Origin and Progreſs of 
that Controverſy was this; Felagius, Surrogate of the Church of 
Rome, reſided in the Eaſt, in Enmity to Theoderus, Biſhop of 
Cæſaria, and got Origen to be condemned, by an Edict from the 
Emperor J. nen, in the Year 541. Mennas, Patriarch of Con- 
fantinople, and the other Biſhops approved, and received that 
Judgment. Theodorus was of the Sect of the Eutychians, who 
did not approve, or receive the Determination of the Council of 
Chakedim. The Empreſs Theodora favoured that Sect, but Fuf- 


tinian, who owned the Authority of the Council of Chalcedon, 


' would needs condemnit. Theodora, to ward off the Blow, ang 
to be revenged for the Condemnation of Origen, perſuaded the 
. that it was needleſs to publiſh any Edict againſt the 

SEA Eutychians, 
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Eutychians, who would all reunite, and approve the Council of 
Chalcedm, if Theadorus, of Mepſnefles, and his Writings were 
anathematized; his Writings againſt St. Cyril condemned; and 
the Letter of Bas, Biſhop of Edeſſa, which had been read in 
the Council of Chalcedon. The Emperor, thinking it would 
tend to the Peace of the Church, publiſhed an Edi& in 545, 
condemning the three Articles before- mentioned. This widen- 
ed the Breach, gave Riſe to other Councils; and as Power, or 
Intereſt, or Influence, gained the Aſcendant, they diſannulled 
the Edits, or Decrees, of the Former. Some of the moſt re- 
markable Diſputes were about the Corruptibility, or Incorrupti- 
bility of the Body of Feſus Chriſt; Whether we may, or 
ought to ſay, that One of the Trinity ſuffered ; upon which, there 
was a Separation in their Communion : Diſputes concerning 
I Grace were likewiſe carried on too long, and with too great 
Warmth. The Diſpute, however, about the Origin of the 
Soul, in a great Meaſure, ſubſided. "The Worſhip of Saints and 
Relics were rendered more ſolemn; they relaxed the Rigour of 
Penance ; ſettled the Degrees of Kindred, in which it thould be 
lawful to marry ; and made ſeveral Regulations about Ordina- 
tion. The Church of Rome was thrice vexed with the Schiſms 
of Anti-popes; and ſome Popes pretended to ſuch Rights and Pre- 
rogatives, as the former had never claimed ; and by this Means, 


en the Churches of the Eaſt and Weſt were farther divided. 

7 With reſpect to Morality, it was taught by Homilies to the 
4 People; and by devotional, and practical Diſcourſes, for the more 
oF Perfect; in which St. Gregory among the Latins, and St. Jahn 
of Climacu, are ſaid to excel in the latter. | 

if In this Century, the Abaſgi, a great People in Seythia, em- 
5 braced the Chriſtian Religion, by the Interpoſition of the Em- 
I peror Juſtinian, aſſiſted by -Euphantas. Some of the Inhabitants, 
it likewiſe, of the greater Armenia, called afterwards Peſarmenia, 
A and great Part of Ethiopia, bordering upon [ndia: And allo the 
f Herculians, formerly inhabiting beyond the Hier, that is, the 
Danube, by the Care and — given by Juſtinian; 
1 and if we enquire into the Time of the Converſion of the Euglißb 
] Saxons, tho'.we may trace it a little backward, yet it had its 
8 greateſt Progreſs about this Tune. 
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If it be ſaid, that Chriſtianity was firſt planted in Britain l 
the Apoſtle Paul, this we would not deny; becauſe Clemens, hi 
Cotemporary, in his excellent Epiſtle to the Corinthians, ſays 
this Apoſtle preached the Goſpel in the Eaſt and in the V; ani 
Theodoret ſays, that Paul brought Salvation to the {ſes of th 
Sea; yet we have very few antient Writers that give -us an 
Light concerning the State of Chri/t;anity among the antient Bri 
tons, Guidas, called the i iſe, wrote about the Year 581, whe 
tells us, That tho” the Precepts of Chri/t were received b 
lukewarmly by the Inhabitants ;' yet they remained intirely with 
ſome ; and leſs ſincerely with others, until . nine wen 
Perſecution under Diocigſian. a 
Much has been ſaid of one King Lucius, . is b 
as the firſt Chriſtian Prince; but Writers differ ſo much wi 
regard to the Time, and other Circumſtances, that we ſh: 
content ourſelves with obſerving, tho' there was a Chriſtie 
Church in Britain ſome Ages before the Saxon Conqueſt, a great 
Part continued Pagans; and tho' the Chriſtian Religion made 
ſome Progreſs, it was greatly interrupted by 0 80 | 
*till the Cloſe of this _— | 


CHAP. 1 


An Account of the en of the Goſpel, and State of tl 
- Chriſtian Church in the ſeventh e 5 


WE. may begin our Account of this Century with the Men 
tion of that moſt remarkable Diſpute, Y/hether there l 
two Operations, and two Milli in Feſus Chriſt, The Chace of 
the Eaſt and Weſt owned, that there were two Natures in Jeſu 
Chriſt, which.made but one Perſon. Nevertheleſs, about the 
Year 620, ſome took it in their Heads to deny it: They were 
called Monothelites. Theodoras, Biſhop of Pharan, was the nt 
 whoexplained himſelf upon this Queſtion ; ſaying, that the Hu 
manity was ſo united to the Word, that altho' it had its ow 
Faculties, yet it did not act by itſelf; but that all its Actions ought ; 

| - to 


* Chartophilax, p. 117. 
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to be afcribed to the Word which gave it Motion; as alſo Cyrus 


Biſhop of Phaſes, Sergius, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, and the Em- 


peror Heraclius; this was carried on, for ſome Time, with a 
View of uniting the Severians, . Eutychians, and others to the 
Church, but the ſubſequent Authority exerciſed; ſome, urging: 
particular Explication, prevented this happy Cochin and 


ter tedious Diſputes, Heraclius, called Typus, by an Edict, en- 


pined Silence. Upon this Queſtion, this Edict was publiſhed 
it Conſtantinople in 648, and in the Beginning of the. following 
Year, Pape T heodorus 2 and Martin, the friſt of that Name 


ſucceeded. 


Upon Martin the Firſt's being advanced to the Dignity of Pope, 


be aſſembled a Synod at Rome, upon the Queſtion of two Opera- | 


tons, and two Wills. The Italian Biſhops affiſted at it, and, at 


e ſeveral Meetings, they endeavoured to inveſtigate and ſift it to 


the Bottom; they oppoſed to it the Opinions and Teſtimonies of 


Fathers and Councils, and drew up twenty Articles againſt the 


Mmuothelites, in one of which they anathematize Theodorus, Cy- 
ms, Sergius, Pyrrhus, Pam, and all thoſe who were, or N 
be of their Opinion. 


This did not terminate the Diſpute. Te irritated n FAY 


ninſt Pope Martin, He cauſed that Pope to be removed from 


Rime,. and even baniſhed him to Cherſoneſus. The Romans e- 


k&ed Eugenius in his Place, who, though he did not openly, and 
ſ fully efpouſe the Opinion of the Manothelites, temporiz'd, 
and was ſo in Part. Pope 3 dying ine 555 was ſucceed- 
el by Vitilianus. a 

In 663, Adeodatus and Danus, with ce 1 did not 
unite with the Patriarchs of the Eaſt; but the Eaſtern and 


Weſtern Churches remained divided till the Emperor Conflantius . 
Promnatus ſucceeded him in 668, and cauſed a Council to be 288 | 


ſembled at Conflantinople, in order to re-unite them. 
This, called the third Aſſembly of Canſtantinople, held in als 
Year 678, conſiſted of the Pope's Legates. In the firſt Rank, 
George, Patriarch of Conflantinople ; the Second, a Deputy from 
the Church of Alexandria; the Third, Macarins,/ Patriarch of 
Anixch; the Fourth, the Patriarch of Jrruſalem; the Fifth, 
the Deputies from the Council of Rame; the, Sixth, and: after 


0 the — of the Church of Ravenna; and after them 
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the whole Cavalcade of Biſhops, Abbots, &c. and after bel 


general Meetings, which laſt was held in 681, we only find 
the Opinion of the former Council confirmed. Honorus was 
condemned, and Anathemas pronounced * the W ri 
and Propagators of that Opinion. 

There were likewiſe ſome Councils held in the Weſt, to give 
the Method of Ordination, and particularize the Duty of Bi- 
ſhops and Ecclefiaſtics. The Office of the Church, and the 


Number of its Feaſts were increaſed.. The Feaſt of the Virgin | 


Mary's Death, and ſeveral of their Canons, were of a _— 
inſignificant Nature. | 
-In the Eaſt, we find there was a general Council, vial fixed 


tha Diſcipline of the Greet Church. This Council was held in | | 


692: It was conven'd by the Emperor Juſtinian II. The four 
Patriarchs of the Eaſt aſſiſted at it, with 108 Biſhops of their 
Parriarchates : They made 102 Canons, which are, as it were, 
a Body of Eccleſiaſtical Law, although they were never recei- 
ved in the Weſt, and in general, they confirmed the Deciſion of 


preceding Councils, and approved the canonical Letters of St. 
— They appointed | 


Baſil, forbidding thoſe Orders to marry. 
the Myſteries of the Sacrament to be — faſt ing. 


They gave the Sacrament in both Kinds. — They condemn- | 
ed the Cuſtom of the Armenians, in not putting Water in the 


Wine. —— They forbad the eating of Cheeſe and Eggs in 
Lent. They likewiſe forbad Games of Chance, and pro- 
fane Shews. They forbad the Prieſt lending Money upon 
Intereſt. ——— The Eating of Blood; 
ſhould be no faſting on Saturday; with many other Rites and 
Ceremonies, of which my were W fond, e * no _ 
Importance. 

Wich Reſpect to the eta of the Gere as it was 
planted amongſt the Zngh/b Saxons the laſt Century, it made 
greater Progreſs in this. Auſtin having requeſted Aſſiſtance for 


this Purpoſe of Pope Gregory, who in Compliance therewith, | 
ſent Melitus, Fuſtus, Paulinus, Ruffianus, and others, to ad- 


vance this Work, in which they ſucceeded ſo well, through 
their diligent Labours, that the Pope made him a Preſent, as a 
Mark of his Efteem ; for Auſtin had always endeavoured to ſup- 
port the Authority of the Church of Rome in England, which 
4 by 1 was 


and that there | 
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vas diſowned by the Britiſb Clergy in Wales; and Auſtin could 
ot bring them to comply with his Meaſures. He died about 
the Year 604. Laurentius was ordained his Succeſſor. King 
Ethelbert, the firſt Chriſtian Prince of the Saxen Race, alſo died 
bout the Year 616. Eadbald ſucceeded, who being a Pagan, 
it occaſioned a great Revolt of his Subjects to Paganiſm ; this 
Calamity was increaſed. by the Death of Szbert, King of the 


; the Laſi-Sarons, who was a Chriſtian, but leaving his Dominions 
irgin w his three Sons, they declared themſelves in favour of Pa- 
ling, MJ aniſm, which ſo far diſcouraged Miletus and Juſtus, that they 

' Wmbarked for France, but they ſoon returned, and together 
ined vith Paulinus, applied themſelves to converting many from Pa- 
Id in MW ganiſm to Chriſtianity ; ſo that about the Year 624, the King- 


dom of Northumberland was converted to the Chriſtian Faith. 
their WM The Occaſion of this happy Revolution, was the difficult, yet 
ere, ¶ fucceſsful Taſk of converting King Edwin to the Chriſtian 
cei- Faith. For a full Account of which, we muſt refer the Curi- 
n of ¶ cus to Bede * Eccl. Lib. 2. | 


St. 

nted Ml — — — — — 
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sin 4 Account of the Propagation of the Goſpel, and State of the 
pro- _ Chriſtian Church in the eighth Century. 

pon | RE 4 | 

ere | HE Emperor Leo Iſaurus, diſappraving of the Worſhip 
and of Images, which were received in the Eaſt, cauſed them 


reat Wl to be pulled down, and publiſhed an Edict, in 7 30, by which 
e orders them to be taken out of the Churches, and burnt in 
was he Fire. His Son Conflantine Copronymus followed the Example 
ade of his Father; and the better to eſtabliſh the Diſcipline he had 
for Ml 2 Mind to introduce, he cauſed a Council to be aſſembled at 
ith, WM C:n/tantineple, in 7 54, con fiſting of 338 Biſhops, who made a 
ad- Decree againſt the Worſhip of Images. That Council was 
10h WT not received in the Church of Rome, but the Emperor cauſed 

s 2 the Decree to be executed in Part of the Eaſtern Churches. | 
up- When the Empreſs rene became Miſtreſs of the Empire, ſhe 
ich I took the Reſolution to aſſemble a new Council, to which ſhe 
yas | C CC2 invited 


invited Pope 8 who ſent twWo Prieſts, 4 as his Deputies. 

The Council met at Conffantinople, in 786, but being diſturbed 
by the Officers of the Army, and Soldiers, who were excited 
by the Biſhops, who oppoſed 'the Worſhip of Images; it was | 
transferred to Nice, in 787. "The Pope's Legates held the firſt 

Place; Taraſus, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, the Second; ; and the 
Deputies of the Biſhops of the Eaſt the Third; after them, 
Agapetus, Biſhop of Cæſaria, in Cappadbcia, Jenn, Biſhop of 


Epheſus, Conſtantine, Metropolitan of Cyprus, with 250 Arch- 


biſhops, Biſhops, Monks, Sc. | In'the firſt Council, held the 
14th of September, they received the Biſhops, who, changing : 
their Opinion, made Profeſſion of honouring Images for the fu- 
ture. In the ſecond Meeting, the 28th of the ſame Month, 
they produced, and read many Authorities for it. Taraſus ſaid, | 
that he approved the'Worſhip of the Images of the Virgin, of 
Angels and Saints, although he adored none but God alone, with | 
the ſovereign Worſhip of Latreia, and put his Ttuſt in him | 
only. The third Meeting was conducted in the fame Manner, | 
but without any particular Event. In the fourth Meeting, Ta-} 
raſus produced his Authorities for the Practice; and in the Fifth | 
| likewiſe. The Sixth was employed in reading, and refuting the 
Acts of the Council of Conſlantinople, who had condemned the 
Worſhip and Uſe of Images. The Queſtion was fully decided | 
in their ſeventh Meeting, on * 13th of e in which it 


was decreed, WRT 


That the holy and venerable faves might be expoſed, as} 
well as the Croſs; as well ſuch as were on Cloth, as' thoſe of | 
another Nature; that they might be put up in Churches, upon | 
_ holy Veſſels, upon ſacerdotal Habits, upon the Walls, and 
Tables in Houſes, and upon the Highways, viz. the Images of 

Jeſus Chriſt, of the Virgin, of Angels and Saints, for renewing | 

of their Memory, and teſtifying our Veneration for them ; that | 
they might be kiſſed, and reſpected, but not adored, with the 
Adoration which is due to God only; that Incenſe and Wax- i 
Candles might be lighted before them, as is done before the 
Croſs, becauſe the Honour addreſſed to them goes to their Ob- 
ject, and they who reſpec thoſe they repreſent. This Deciſion | 
was followed by a Letter from the Council to the — and 


Empreſs, and a circular Letter to all the Biſhops, &c. - 
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This Council likewiſe made 1 inet, about eccleſiaſtical 
Diſcipline, Sei eh 
The As of the Council bs Ni ce having been carried to 
Rome, Extracts of them were ſent to France, where they had a 
different Practice, as to the Worſhip of Images; they allowed 
them to be put in Churches, but could not bear that any Wor- 
ſhip, or Honour ſhould be paid them. Charles, who was then 
King of France, and afterwards Emperor, cauſed theſe Extracts 
to be examined by the Biſhops of his Kingdom, who compoſed 
in Anſwer to the Proofs produced by the Council of Nice, a- 
bout the Worſhip of Images, in which it was not ſo much at- 
tacked, as an idolatrous, as an uſeleſs Practice, as well as a no- 
vel one, brought into the Church by Paulinus, Biſhop of Nola, 
at the Cloſe of the fourth Century. This Work was publiſhed 
by Authority. It is divided into four Books, which were car- 
ried to Rome, and preſented to Pope Adrian, by E ngilbert, Charks's 
Envoy. That Pope, who ſtood u up for the Council, having re- 
ceived them, drew up an Anſwer.in Writing, which he addreſ- 
ſed to Charlemaigh ; but this had no Effect; for afterwards, at 
a general Council at Franckfort, where the Affair was debated, 
they condemned all Manner of Adoration, or Worſhip of Ima- 
ges; and ſo they continued to do for a long Time, and did not 
acknowledge, till very late, the Council of Nice. 
About this Time, ' there was a Queſtion of a ſingular Na- 
ture ſtarted up by Felix, Biſhop of Urgel, viz. Whether Feſus 
Chriſt, as Man, ought to be called the Adoptive, or Natural 
Sn of Gop ; affirming, and endeavouring to prove, he ought 
only to be called his Adoptive Son. He found the Biſliops high- 
ly diſapproved of it; for being aſſembled at Ratiſbon, in 792, 
they condemned it, with its Author, who was ſent to Rome, to 
Pope Adrian. This Pope confirmed the Judgment of that Sy- 
nod, and made Fx to retract, or at leaſt deterred him for the 
preſent, from publickly profeſſing it; but notwithſtanding many 
of the Spaniſh Biſhops eſpouſed the ſame Opinion, and Felix re- 
lapſed into this Error, and Elipand wrote a Letter in his De- 
fence ; yet Pope Adrian refuted it; and in a Council convened at 
Tal, and another afterwards held at Frankfort, the Queſtion was 
debated, and the Abettors of it were highly cenſured ; and Char- 
kmaign joined his Authority to that of the Councils, to ſuppreſs 
it, 
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it. The Affair was likewiſe examined at Rome, under Pope | 
Leo the Third, in a Council of 57 Biſhops, who confirmed- the | 
Judgment given by Adrian, againſt the Error of Felix, Biſhop | 
of 'Urgel; and he was. condemned as an Hereticx. But what is 
more remarkable, in the ſame Year, Charlemaign ſent for Felix to | 
Aix-la-Ghapelle, and gave him Liberty to propoſe, before the Bi- 
hops, all ſuch Arguments as he ſhould judge proper for the | 


Defence of his Opinion. And Alcimius made Anſwer to them, 


with ſo much Propriety and Strength of, Reaſoning, as juſtly | 
convinced him, and proved the Means of convincing his Proſe- ; 


lites, and put an entire End to the Controverſy. 


There were but few Councils held in this Century, Fon in N 


Germany, or France. In the Beginning of it, the Kings equally 


neglected the Affairs of Church and State: They ſeemed to : 
make Intereſt their ſole View. Indeed, after the Death of 
Charles Martel, Carloman, and Pepen, his Sons, propoſed to re- 
form the Diſcipline; of the Church, and the Council held in 
Germany, in 742, were a, Conjunction of Biſhops and Lords of 


State. The Biſhops drew up Articles for the Polity of the 


Church, and the Lords for that of the State; and then the | 
Prince authorized and publiſhed them, that fo they might have | 


the Force of a Law. Pepen likewiſe held four Aſſemblies for 
the Regulation of Manners, and Charlemaign held ſuch annual- 
ly. The Council of Rome, likewiſe, was convened, but it was 
almoſt, if not entirely, taken up with eccleſiaſtical Affairs, or 

rather Diſputes of little or no Importance : And in 697, Mit- 
Fred, King of Kent, held an Aſſembly at Bergham/tead, in which 
they made ſeveral eccleſiaſtical and civil Laws. Paulinus, 
Biſhop of Aquileia, held one in 791, which begun with draw- 
ing up Creeds, in which they. aſſerted, that the Holy Ghoſt pro- 
ceeded from the Father, and the Son; that Fe -fus Chriſt was the 
Natural Son of Gop, in Oppoſition to the Opinion, of his be- 
ing the Adoptive Son of Gop only. This Confeſſion of Faith 


was followed by 14 Canons, relating to the Lives of the Cler- 


oy," Marriages, the Duty of Nuns, &c. Mr. Du Pin tells us, 


that Ignorance and Licentiouſneſs prevailed greatly (at the |} 


Cloſe of this Century). among the Clergy; and the common 
People copied their Example. Pilgrimages were common; 
praying for the Dead was much recommended; they were very 


careful 
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careful about Ceremonies, Singing, and the Service. Bells, 


likewiſe, began to, be common ; and in fine, the Government 
of the Church by Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Canons, and Curates, 
was eſtabliſhed in a Manner, nearly agreeable to that,we have 
at preſent. In this Century, the Saxon Kings, and their People 
in England, generally profeſſed themſelves Chriſtians : Yea, 
ſome of them became ſo zealous, particularly Conrad, King of 
the Mercians, though well qualified for Government, that he 
threw up his Crown, and took upon him a monaſtic Habit, 
and ſpent his Life in the Service of Religion. Offa, King of 
the Eaft Saxons, bore him Company in his Travels. King Ina 
did the ſame, about the Year of our Lord 728. 

The Converſion of the northern Parts of Germany, about this 
Time, deſerves our particular Notice; for till about this Time 


| (according to the Hiſtory of Johanne Georgio Keyſler, printed at 


Hanover, in 1720) many of the Germans and Engliſh Saxons 
worſhipped huge Stones, as thoſe called Stane-Henge, near Saliſ- 
bury ; Trees and Woods, with a great many uncouth Deitics ; 
the Sun, Moon, &c,  _ 

In order to remove theſe Evils, Hats became a conſidera- 
ble Inſtrument. In 715, he went from England to Frie/land, to 
preach the Colpel. there, and after that, into ſeveral adjacent 
Provinces. He was made a Biſhop in 723, and by Pope Gre- 
gory, Archbiſhop of Mentz, in 731. He held a Council for 
eccleſiaſtical Affairs in 741; but in 748, he laid down his 
Archiepiſcopal Dignity, and after that went to Vrrecht, to 
preach the Goſpel to the Frieſlanders, where he was barbarouſly 
murdered, in 754. We have likewiſe'an Account of the Inter- 
poſition of the Emperor Charlemaign, concluding a League with 
Achaius, King of Scotland, who firſt joined in War, and aſſiſted 
him to ſubdue the Saracens, and then ſent over ſeveral learned 
and religious Men to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity i in Europe. But tho? 
towards the Cloſe of the Century, the Chriſtian Religion was 
propagated and eſtabliſhed in great Part of Germany and Hun- 
gary, and ſome Attempts were made to proſelite Denmark, Swe- 
den, &c. it is too notorious to be denied, that it was often effect- 
ed by Dint of Power, Perſecution, and Conqueſt. 

Bede, ſurnamed the Venerable; St. Jobn, ſurnamed Damaſce- 
nus ; Alcuinus, Theodelphus, Germanius, Gregory the VII th, Ce. 
flouriſhed in this Century. CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


of the Propagation of the Goſpel, and State f the Chriſtian | 


Church in the ninth Century. 


* 


1 E Ninth Century i is not only bemarkable for the Mul- 
tiplicity and Nature of the Queſtions, then under Debate, 
but alſo, becauſe the Points, or Subjects then handled, have a | 


near Relation to thoſe Controverſies which have ſince ſprung i up 


in the Church. The firſt, and moſt conſiderable that was re- | 
vived, was about the Worſhip paid to Images. Nicephorus, | 
who had wreſted the Empire from Irene, in the Year 802, main- | 
tained the Worſhip of Images. In 806, he cauſed ' Me- 
phorus to be choſen Patriarch of Conflantinople, after the Death 
of Tc araſus. That Patriarch and the Emperor concurred in ſup- | 
porting the Worſhip of Images. After the Death of the Em- 
peror, who was killed by the Bulgarians, in July 811, his Son | 


Stauraces reigned but a few Months, before Michael Cuzepalata 


was proclaimed Emperor; but in 813, being vanquiſhed by the | 
Bulgarians, he reſigned the Empire to Lev, the Armenian, who | 
was crowned by the Patriarch Nicephorus. This Emperor de- 
clared againſt the Worſhip of Images, expelled N:cephorus from 
his See, and baniſhed Theodorus, Studita, Nicetas, and ſeveral | 


others, who aſlerted the Worſhip of Images. After his Death, 
Michael, the Stammerer, ſucceeded him, in the Year 822. He at- 
tempted to put an End to this Diſpute, firſt recalling the baniſh- 


ed Perſons, and then, by propoſing to aſſemble a Council, to 


determine the Point; but the Antipathy between the Biſhops of 


thoſe different Sentiments, hindered them from agreeing to unite | 
an Aſſembly. The Emperor therefore found out a Medium, | 
and left all Men free to worſhip, or not worſhip Images, and | 

publiſhed a Regulation, forbidding ſome Abuſes, which he ap- 


* n had been introduced; ſuch as taking Croſſes out of 
Churches to put Images in their Roads the payirig A+ 
doration to Images themſelves ; 


tues; _— the taking them for Godmothers of Children ; — | 
and he forbad Candles to be — to RE or Incenſe to be | 


This 


offered them. 


the Clothing of Sta- 


ian 
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This did not ſatisfy both Parties. The Emperor ſent Am- 
baſſadors into the Weſt, in order to get his Regulation ap- 
proved; but the Romans did not admit of that Regulation, tho' 
it was very agreeable to a Synod of the Biſhops of France, 
which was held at Paris in the Year 824. In May following, 
Stephen II. ſucceeded, and during his Pontificate, the Opinion 
of the French Biſhops was carried to Rome, and thence into the 
Eaſt, It does not, however, appear, that theſe ' Deputations 
anſwered any important Ends; for the Controverſy, notwith- 
tanding, occaſioned a Diviſion, at that Time, in the Weſtern, 
as well as the Eaſtern Churches. The Pope, and the Romans 
adhered to the Decree of the Council of Nice, and Diſputes a- 
roſe. between Claudius Clement, (who favoured the Inconcla/ts) 
and the Biſhop of Orleans, which anſwered no valuable Pur- 


| poſe. 


The Emperor Michael, ſettled his Regulation in the Eaſt, 
and his Son Theophilus, who ſucceeded him in the Year 829, 
followed his Example; but young Michael, coming to the Em- 
pire in 841, under the Guardianſhip of his Mother Theadata, 
held a Council at Conſlantinople, in which the Inconclaſis were 
condemned, and the Worſhip of Images was reſtored. John, 
Patriarch of Conſlantinople, was depoſed, and Methodius was 
put in his Place. This terminated the Controverſy in the Weſt 
about Images. The French and Germans uſed them in a leſs De- 
gree, and conformed to the Church of Rome. 

After the Death of Methodius, Patriarch of Gon/lantineple, 
Ignatius, Son to the Emperor Michael Curopalata, was raiſed to 
the See of Conſlantinople, in the Year 845. There was, at 
that Time, one Bardas, Brother to the Empreſs Theodota, Niece 
to Michael the Stammerer, who had a oreat Share in the Govern- 
ment, He was deſperately in Love with his Daughter in-law, 
and had Familiarity with her. Jgnatius reproved that Crime, 
with a Freedom which became a good Biſhop, and as it made 


no Alteration in the Conduct of Bardas, the Biſhop refuſed to 


admit him to the Sacraments. This Refuſal incenſed Bardas, 
who perſuaded Michael to take the Government into his own 
Hands, and to cauſe his Mother and Siſters to be ſhorn, and 
put into a Nunnerys and baniſhed Ignatius to the Iſland of Te- 

D d d rebinthus, 


„ 
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rebinthus, requiring him to reſign ; and tho' that Patriarch re- 


fuſed to do it, yet the Emperor put Photius into his Place. 
Phetius, who was a Man of a noble Family in Con/kantimpl,, 


and Nephew to the Patriarch Taraſus, had been raiſed to ſeveral | 
high Dignities in the Empire, viz. Secretary of State, Captain 


of the Guards, and was a Senator, as well as a learned Politician, 


He was ordained Patriarch on Chri/tmas-Day, in 858, by Aſbeſ. 


tas, Biſhop of Syracuſe, who, having been depoſed at Rome, 


had retired to Conſlantinople. He had long before declared a- 


gainſt Ignatius, and occaſioned a Schiſm in the Church of Con- 
flantinople,. Tho' Photius had declared he ſhould carry it with 


great Reſpect to Ignatius, .nevertheleſs Ignatius, in about two | 


Months, was carried away from Terebinthus to Mitilene. Phi- 
tius, having gathered a Synod, declared his Depoſition, and 
anathematized his Perſon. Being deſirous to have that Judg- 
ment confirmed, he deputed two Biſhops to Pope Nicholas J. 


deſiring him to ſend his Legates to Con/tantineple, to reſtore Ec- | 


eleſiaſtical Diſcipline, &c. Sc. The Pope accordingly ſent 

Zacharias and Radoaldus, to regulate the Affair of the Inconclaſts, 

and to take Information, as to what concerned Ignatius, in 

order to make their Report to the Holy See. He, at the ſame 
Time, wrote to the Emperor againſt the Depoſition of Igna- 

tius, and the Ordination of Photius. The two Legates being 

come to Conflantineple, in the Year 861, there was a Council 

. convened of 318 Biſhops, and Ignatius was ſummoned. This 
Council proceeded very arbitrarily, urging him to reſign. On his 
Refuſal, they ſummoned him a ſecond.” Time. He was brought 
thither by Force, and the Council pronounced Sentence of De- 
poſition againſt him ; principally, on account of his declaring 
againſt the Worſhip of Images. After this Ignatius was cloſely 
confined, and compelled to ſign an Inſtrument, importing, 
that he was unworthy of the Epiſcopal Dignity ; and that he 
had been preferred to it by indirect Means. This they intend- 
ed he ſhould have publickly read; but he made his Eſcape in 
the Habit of a Peaſant, and hid himſelf, and ſent an Appeal to 
the Pope. The Emperor, on the other Hand, ſent the As of 
the Council to Rome, and wrote to the Pope, perſuading him to 
conſent to the depoſing of Ignatius, and to the Ordination of Phi- 
tius: But Nicholas the Iſt, diſapproved thereof, and called a 
Council 
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Council at Rome, and declared Photius deprived of the Prieſt- 
hood, and all Manner of Clerkſhip, and reſtored Ignatius; he 
alſo depoſed Zechary, one of his Legates, for having conſented 
to the depoſing of Ignatius; gave a like Sentence againſt Gre- 
Len, of Syracuſe, and declared all Ordinations made by Pho- 
tius, void. Radeald was ſummoned to another Council, held at 
Rome, depoſed, and excommunicated. 

Ignatius, at this Time, reſided in the Iland of Ter ebinthug : 
But Photius, making uſe of forged Letters, to accuſe him of 
holding Intelligence in the Weſt, and writing againſt the Em- 
peror, cauſed him to be impriſoned. The Fraud being diſco- 
vered, Ignatius was ſet at Liberty. Bardas, the Perpetrator 
and Author: of the Whole, was put to Death, by the Emperor's 
Order; but even that did not obſtruct Photius's perſuading. the 
Emperor Michael, to aſſemble a Council at Constantinople; in 
which he cauſed Pope Nicholas to be accuſed, depoſed, and ex- 
communicated. This Council was held in 866. But the 
very next Vear, Baſilius, who had been declared Emperor after 
afts, the Death of Bardas, having killed Michael, reſtored Ignatius, 
and baniſhed Photius, and Ignatius excommunicated him. This 


„in | 

5 was confirmed in the 8th general Council, held at Conſlanti- 
na- nople, in the Year 869; and at the Concluſion of that Aſſembly, 
eing a very ample Confeſſion of Faith was read, and ſigned by all 


neil the Biſhops. : 
his This Diſpute, 8 did not = here : There 


| his was a Conteſt between the Pope and the Patriarch of Con/tan- 
ſinople, about Bakgaria, which was followed by a Separation of 
De- W the Greet Church from the Latin, and continues to this Day. 
ing This was on account of Bulgaria. A Deputy from the Prince 
of the Bulgarians, being come to Conſtantinople, the Emperor 
brought the Pope's Legates into a Place, where were the De- 
he MW Puties of the other Patriarchs, who had been preſent at the 
nd. Council, and the Patriarch Ignatius. The Bulgarian Deputy, 
; in the Name of the Bulgarians, aſk'd that Aſſembly, to which 
Ito Church they ought to ſubmit themſelves ? The Pope's Legates 
affirmed, they ought to do it to the Church of Rome; whence 
they had their firſt Inſtructions. The Eaſtern Patriarchs aſſert- 
- ed, that Bulgaria, having been taken from the Greeks, and for- 
a nerly governed by Greet Biſhops, ought to be ſubject to the 
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Patriarch of Conſtantinople. The Pope's Legates maintained 


their Title, in the beſt Manner they were able ; but the Deci- 
ſion of the Patriarchal Deputies were againſt them; and they | 


adjudged Bulgaria to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople. The Le- 
gates declared that Judgment void, and preſſed Ignatius to deſiſt 
from that Pretenſion. The Emperor was provoked by the Op. 


poſition of the Legates ; and Pope Adrian being diſguſted at 


their conteſting with him about Bulgaria, complained heavily of 


it, in a Letter which he wrote, Anno 871, to the Emperor Baſth- | 


us, and his Son Leo, his Aﬀociate in the Empire; but that did 


not hinder the Greeks from poſſeſſing themſelves of Bulgaria, 


and expelling the Latin Biſhops and Prieſts. A Divifion con- 


ſequently enſued. Photius, taking Advantage of it, repairs to | 
Conflantinople, and Ignatius dying about that Time, wiz. Auro 


878, he ſettled himſelf by Force; but that likewiſe proved ſo 
incompatable with Peace, that he was depoſed afterwards by 


Pope John VIII. and that Depoſition was likewiſe confirmed | 


by Marius the ſucceeding Pope. 
The Greeks, about that Time, at the Inſtigation of  Phatins, 


preferred ten Articles of Accuſation againſt the Latins. The | 


firſt was concerning the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt; the 
Greeks aſking of the Latins, why they maintained the Holy 
Ghoſt proceeding from the Father and Son, and not from the 
Father only, as they believed? This was the principal Point 
reſpecting Doctrine: The other had Regard to Diſcipline. 
They found Fault with the Latins for faſting on Saturday ; for 
not having eight Weeks in their Lon 5 ! With their La- 
tin Prieſts ſhaving their Beards; With their being o- 
bliged to Celibacy ; — and with their forbidding to anoint 
with the Holy Chriſm, the Foreheads of thoſe they baptized. 
They charged them with making Biſhops of Deacons, 
without firſt conferring on them the Order of Prieſthood. — 
They oppoſed the Primacy of Rome, and would have preferred 
the Patriarch of Con/tantinsple, or at leaſt made them equal. — 
They likewiſe n the Latins, with making the Holy Chriſm 
with River Water; and for offering a Lamb at Eaſter; 
together with the Body and Blood of Chrift, after the Manner 
of the TFews. 
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Pope Nicholas I, ſoon after, had Recourſe to the French Biſhops 
and Divines, to anſwer the Accuſations of Photius, and to rec- 
tify, or retract, what was not to be juſtly vindicated. Hine- 
narus, who had for a long time been bred up in the Monaſtery, 
and afterwards reſided in the Court of Lewis the Debonaire, was 
particularly made Choice of by him. Ods, Biſhop of Beau- 
vais, was employed by the Province of Rheims; Æneas, Biſhop 
of Paris, by that of Sens; all of them being Men celebrated 
for their Writings in general, and in them theſe Points are diſ- 
cuſſed at large. - 

We may here obſerve, that there were ſeveral Diſputes in the 
Latin Churches. The moſt conſiderable, which was handled 
with the greateſt Heat, was that of Grace and Prede/lination. 
This was ſet on Foot by Goteſcalcus, a German by Birth, and a 
Monk in the Abby of Orbais. He was very aſſiduous to pro- 
pagate this Doctrine; inſomuch that, Notingus thought it expe- 
dient to charge him with it, in a Letter to Rabanus, Archbiſhop 
of Mentz. Rabanus convinced him, with reſpe& to the more 
rigid Part of his Sentiments, that God predeſtined to Damna- 
tion, and then he had Reſource to the Argument of the divine 
Preſcience, that God foreſaw, and therefore predeſtinated 
That God has not a true Will to fave any, but thoſe that are 
ſaved, and thence concluded Chri/? did not dye for all 
Men. With reſpect to theſe great Points, Goteſcalcus, tho? he 
was zealous, yet ſubmitted theſe Queſtions to the ableſt Perſons 
of his Time ; and, with the Approbation of Rabanus, it was 
laid before a Synod of Biſhops, held at Mentz, in the Year 
848. The Queſtion turned upon this, Whether it may be 
ſaid, that God predeſtinates the Wicked to Damnation. Ra- 
banus aſſerted, that the Word Predeſtination was not properly 
uſed in that Caſe, &c. &c. and Goteſcalcus was called upon by 
the Synod to revoke his Errors in this Particular ; but as he 
did not change his Opinion, the Synod condemned his Doctrine, 
and he was remitted for perſonal Judgment to Hincmarus, Bi- 
ſhop of Rheims. Hincmarus then heard him in private, after- 
wards referred him to a Synod of Biſhops at Querci, which had 
not the deſired Effect: He perſiſting in his Opinion with the 


fame Warmth and Obſtinacy, and even reviling his Adverſa- 


ries, was condemned as an Heretick, degraded of his Prieſt- 
___ hood, 
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hood, and even farther, adjudged him tobe ſcourged with Rods, 
till he caſt his Book into the Fire, and then to be ſhut up in a 
Monaſtery : But this was to far from putting an End to it, that 
the Diſpute became more general. Creeds were compoſed and 
publiſhed by Goteſcalcus, and other private Perſons, as well as 
by public Councils. The laſt, held at Falence, in 855, drew 
up ſix Canons, which may be faid to be the moſt concluſive, 
tho' not entirely decifive. In the Third of them, it is declared, 
that we are to own a Predeſtination of the Juſt to everlaſting 
Life, and of the Wicked to eternal Death ; yet ſo, that, in 
the Choice of thoſe who are ſaved, God's Mercy precedes their 
Merits; and, on the other Hand, in the Damnation of thoſe 
that periſh, their Crimes precede the juſt Judgment of God. — 
As to the Death of Chrift, that Synod went no farther than to 
fay, that Chri/? died for all that believe. —As to Redemp- 


tion thro” Chri/?, they ſaid, that thoſe, who have been baptiz'd 


and regenerated, have partaken of it, tho* they have afterwards 
loſt the Innocence of their Baptiſm, and be of the Number of 
the Reprobates. 

There was another remarkable Diſpute in the Ie 7 about 
the Euchariſt, occaſioned principally by a Book, wrote by Paf- 
chaſius Rathert, of the Body and Blood of Feſus Chriſt. He 
therein defends the real Preſence of the Body and Blood of 7e- 
fs Chriſt, and affirms it to be the real Body and very Blood of 
Feſus Chriſt. This the Theologiſts debated for a conſiderable 
Time, and various Forms of Expreſſion were .compoſed to 
convey their different Ideas; but we do not find it became the 
Subject of any Synod. 

There was alſo a Diſpute about the Manner how Jeſus Chri if 
was born of the Virgin. But this we ſhall only juſt mention, 
and refer the Curious to M. du Pin's Hiſtory of the Church, 
Vol. III. Page 33. 

This Century likewife furniſhed us with many Regulatioas 
made by ſeveral Councils, relating to Church Diſcipline, Rites, 
Ceremonies, &c. as there were many learned Men flouriſhed 
in this Century, particularly St. Ignatius, Claudius, Rabanus, 
Anaftatius, Sergius, and Photius, who was likewiſe a very conſider- 
able Writer both of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and in Defence of the 
Chriſtian Religion, With reſpe& to the Propagation of 
- the 
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the Goſpel in this Century, we may here obſerve, that thro' 
the Interpoſition of Lois Debonaire, when Harold, King of 
Denmark, had been dﬀfeated and ſolicited his Aſſiſtance, he 
embraced that Opportunity to bring him over to the Profeſſion 
of the Chriſtian Religion; who, with his Wife and Nobility 
then preſent, were baptized at Mentz ; and he likewiſe ſought 
Preachers, to inſtruct his People in the Chriſtian Faith. Anſga- 
7145, being thought a proper Perſon for fo difficult a Work, 
willingly conſented ;- ſaying, Here am I, ſend me; and Gandi- 
tert alſo went to aſſiſt him in that Service. While Harold, 
with his Army, went to Futland, Anſgarius penetrated "into the 
innermoſt Part of the Kingdom, and prevailed on many to be- 
lieve in Chriſt. With the ſame Deſign he went to Berg, in 
Swedeland, &c. He viſited ſometimes the Danes, and at other times 


the Saxons, on the other Side of the £15. When he was obſtruc- 


ted by Perſecution, he retired to the Monaſtry of Turbold, in 
Flanders, and Ebo, Biſhop of Rheims, aſſiſted him in eſtabliſh- 
ing the Chriſtian Religion in Denmark and Sweden ; but not- 
vithſtanding all their Endeavours, the greater Part ſtill remain- 
ed Heathens; and the Chriſtians ſuffered greatly by their Perſe- 
cutions. The Province of Bohemia continued for a long 
Time Heathens. There were only ſome few of them at firſt 
converted to Chriſtianity. The Emperor Lewis the IId, in the 
Year 846, ſubdued Bohemia, and then made Converts of many 
of their Nobility. Michael, the Greek Emperor at Conſlantino- 
ple, ſent Methodius, and after him Cyrillus, to inſtruct the Peo- 
ple more fully. In the Year 894, Berzyvoi, Duke of Bohemia, 
having occaſion to ſtay ſome time with Swatopluczi, was inſtruc- 
ted in our holy Religion, and baptized at Olmutz, with many 
others of his Country. He returned Home with Joy, carrying 
Methodius along with him, as an Apoſtle, to convert his Sub- 
jects; where a Seed was ſown, that ſoon ripened to Harveſt. 

Ludomilla, the Duke's Wife, with a great Multitude of his No- 
bility and People, being baptized, the Idol Kro/ma, which they 
before worſhipped, was removed, and in a little Time, ſeveral 
Churches were erected in this Kingdom. By the Deſire of ſome 
Perſons, Pope Nicholas granted Leave to the Sclavonians, to have 
divine Service in their own Language. It is inconceivable, in- 
deed, how divine Service, in an unknown Tongue, can edif, 
. any 
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any Body, and much leſs perſuade Heathens to believe, and 


embrace the Chriſtian Religion. There were alſo ſome Begi gin. 
nings of the Converſion of the Poles in this Age. But as = 
Roman and Greek Churches, about this Time, were greatly di- 
vided in their Faith, their Biſhops reſpectively promoting a Se- 
paration, and acting as Competitors, eyen in the Converſion of 
others, their particular Tenets were oppoſed on euch Side with 
ſo much Warmth, that it occaſioned an entire Separation in 
their Communion. What their peculiar Doctrines, &c. were, 
will be the Subject of the enſuing Chapter, which may ſerve as 
a Tranſition to the preſent State of the Chriſtian Church i in 
this Nation. 


AF. 


Of the Doftrines and Ceremonies F the Greek C lurch in regard 
to their antient and preſent State. 


HE Greek Churches, according to their original Conſti- 
tution, are governed by four Patriarchs, vix. 0 of 
Alexandria, of Feruſalem, of Antioch, and. of C onſtantinople ; the 
latter of which aſſumes to himſelf the Title of Univerſal, or 
Oecumenical Patriarch, on Account of his reſiding in the Im- 
perial City, and having a larger Juriſdiction than the Reſt. This 
Title was confirmed by a Council, convened in that Capital, 
in the Year $18. This Patriarch likewiſe aſſumes the Ti- 
tle of Holineſs in the Abſtract, and Cyril Lucar, at the Begin- 
ning of one of his Letters, aſſumes the Title of Oecumenical 
Judge of the Chriſtian Churches, * on the Imperial 
Throne of Constantinople. ä 

The Emperor of the Turks may, indeed, with Truth, . be fi 
led the ſupreme Head of the Greet Church, as the Patriarch 
himſelf, the Biſhops, &c. are obliged to procure his Letters 
Patent, before they can act in their reſpective Functions. 

Mahomet, after he had conquered Conſtantinople, conferred 
ſome Sen on Grenadus, then Patriarch; but it was not 
h long 
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hong before Ambition and Avarice proved an Occaſion of diveſt- 
ing his Succeſſors of them; and long ſince that Government have 
exacted exorbitant Fees for that ſmall Degree of Toleration 
which is allowed them, and they are fubjected to many Me- 
thods of Oppreſſion, at the deſpotic Pleaſure of the Grand S- 
Yor, which probably gave Riſe to many of thoſe pious Frauds 
which are praQtiſed amongſt them; ſuch as their 2 ſelling 
Benefices; Ordinations, Confellions, Abſolutions, Prayers, 
and even the Sacraments, and to that general Declenſioh 
in Religion and Learning, which has fince taken place; and 
to the ſame Cauſe, we may attribute the Loſs of many of theit 
valuable Works for the Promotion of Sciences in general, and 
in Defence of Chriſtianity, and eſpecially, great Part of theilt 
Church-hiſtory. It is, however, probable, that in ſome ' IF 
the Eaflern, or Greek Churches, they uſed the apoſtolical Con- 
ſtitutiorts, as a Summary of their Faith; beſides which, there 
are Extant ſotne Remains of antient Creeds, and other more 
perfect F ban as thoſe of Feruſalem, Cæſaria, Antioch Alex 
andria, Fe. 

It beitig the Cuſtoni of many of the Biſhops to draw up, 1. 
Creed for his own Church; moſt of theſe were founded on 
the Canons, and Creed, called the Apo/iles, which in Subſtance 
is of the preateſt Antiquity; but that Variety of Form in 
which it was uſed by the Antients , and the Omiſſions in ſome, 
ind Additions in others, is an evident Proof, that one univer- 
ſal Form had not been compoſed, or preſcribed to the Churelt 
by the Apoſtles. In Praceſs of Time, the Nictnes Creed was 
drawn up by the general Council of Conflantinople, A. D. 381, 
ind was very ftritly enjoined to be read before the Communi- 
on; but Part of it was rejected by moſt of the Eaſtern 
Churches, and, in later Ages, the Creed denominated Athana- 
fus's, has been received in many Churches, as ſacred ; tho' the 
beſt Hiſtorians think it to be penned by Hilary, Biſhop of Ar- 
bs, and not by Athanaſius. This Creed obtained in France, in 

Eee 8 503 


N n Apo. Lib. VIII. C. xl, 


| Tertull. de Veland Virc. C. i. 
Dupin's Canon of Scripture, Vol. IT. 
+ In ſome, the Words deſcended into Hell are not contained ; and in 


others, the Communion of Saints, and the Life * 
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850; in Spain, in 950; in our Nation, not till the roth Cen» 
tury; but as to the Greet and Oriental Churches, it has not 
been proved, that they ever received it: And, indeed, the 
Principles of their Separation from the Church of Rome are a 
plain Proof that they rejected it ®. For, with reſpect to 
vel Greeks, we find they believe, in ſome Meaſures n to 
2 Creed, and the Nicene. 

| 1. one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of Renn 
Earth, and of all Things viſible and inviſible; and — 

II. In one Lord Feſus Chriſt, the only begotten Son of God, 
begotten of his Father before all Worlds; God of God, Light 
of Light; Very Ged of Very God; begotten, not made, be- 
ing of one Subſtance with the F ack by whom all Things 
were made; who for us Men, and for our Salvation, came 
down from Heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghoſt of the 
Virgin Mary, and was made Man, and was crucified for us al- 
ſo under Pontius Pilate; he ſuffered, and was buried, (or de- 
ſcended into the Grave) and the third Day, he roſe again, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, and aſcended into Heaven, and ſit- 
teth on the Right-hand of the Father; and he ſhall come again 
with Glory to judge both the Quick, and the Dead, of Wark 
Kingdom there ſhall be no End. 

III. That the Hah Ghoſt proceeds wk Hos the Akin: not 
from the Sen; yet they believe him to be Gad. 
IV. They do not acknowledge the Pope's Supremacy, nor 
Infallibility, nor conſequently, that the Church of Rome is the 
true Mother Church; they even prefer their own to that of 
Rome, as being the more apoſtolical; and on Holy Thurſday, 
excommunicate e the Pope, and all the Latin _— as Here- 
tics and Schiſmatics. 

V. They believe no other 1 tows Bias _ the 
Lord's Supper. Baptiſm they perform, by dipping the 


Perſon three Times under Water diſtinctly, at che Name of the 
- They uſe a 


Father, the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. 
Kind of anointing, croſfing, &c. in Baptiſm. 


— Tney bap- 


tize Infants, and have one God-father, or God- mother, accord- 


ing to the Sex of the Child. But Baptiini is often deferred 


by them, till their Childcen are [en ro, or E Years of Age, 
of 


® 7 of, . Symbolis Diſſert. II. 
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or longer; and they C- baptize * x Latins, who: are admitted 
to their Communion :- . 7 "RG 

VI. That the Lord's Supper 1 to be dinihiſtered in both 
Kinds, even to Infants, before they can be capable of diftin- 
guiſhing the ſpiritual Food from any other. TheLaity 
are indiſpenſibly obliged to receive the Sacrament in both Kinds. 
They ſeal me Bread in the Eutharift with the Form of 
a Croſs, ——— Their Bread is ; leavened. —— They receive 
both the Bread and Wine together in in a a Spoons from the Hands 
of a Prieſt, and always faſtin g. — Whether they acknow- 
ledge Tranſubſtantiation or not, which is diſputed, they pay a 
ſuperſtitious Veneration to their conſecrated Bread. They do 
not, indeed, carry it in Proceſſion, but after the Prieſt has con- 
ſecrated it, he elevates it, and ſays, Doi art my Cod; thou 
« art my King; I adbre thee; Lord, have mercy upon me, aner- 
able Sinners f and in the Whole * 1 cen are tene 
Jy ſuperſtitious. 

VII. They exclude Confellion, Contiimation, e extreme Vor- 
tion, and Matrimony, from being Sacfãments. Though 
they recommend Confeſſion four Times 4 Leut yet Me ot deny 
that auricular Confeſſion is a divine Precept; and at beſt, re- 
gard it only as an Injunction of the Church, and inſiſt, that it 


cughit always to be free and voluntary ; Futte i in no wiſe neceſ⸗ 


fary, to make a full Diſcovery of all their _ or Wo foes the 
Circumſtances attending A 
VIII. Confirmation is adminiſtered mimediately alter Bap- 


tim. This has been always eſteemed by them a Part of the 


Prieſt's Office, and is not deferred to be performed by a Biſhop 
in any of the Greek Churches.“ 
IX. Extreme Unction, as uſed by the Papifts, i is praftiſed 
in ſome Degree; but they diſclaim that Name, or calling it a 
Sacrament. The Greets adminiſter it to all fick Perſons, and 
as often as a Perſon in ſuch Circumſtances might defire it, with- 

out waiting till the Perſon is at the Point of Death. : 

X. They maintain likewiſe, that Matrimony is no Sacra- 
mer t, but on the contrary, an Union that may be diffolved ; 
and that, in the — of Ad ultery, er other Provocations, it 

1 may 


* Picart Religious G Vol. V. P. 64. con pared. 
Sir Paul Ricaut, P. 1720. 
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may be lawful to ſeparate.————T heir Prieſts are equally ap- 
proved, if married before the taking holy Orders; but they 
don't indulge them in that Reſpect afterward, —— They think 
Marriage 2 fourth Time unlawful. — They deny that Forni 
cation is a mortal Sin, 
Kl. Tho“ they. diſhelieve the Notion of Purgatory, they 
offer up Prayers = the Dead, The Words of their. Office, 
tranſlated, run thus: Grant, O Lord, that his Soul 
© beat Reſt, in thoſe Manſions of Light, Conſolation, and 
«© Repoſe, from whence all Grief and Sorrow are for ever exe 
* cluded.” 

A ll 


different Nature, and Duration. They, in general, favour the 


Notion, that the Torments of Hell will not be eternal. 

XIII. The Greels, and all the Eaters Nations in general, 
are of Opinion, that departed Souls will not be immediately 
and perfectly happy: That the fit Paradiſe will be a State of 

Repoſe, and the next of eternal Felicity. 

XIV. They enjoin the Obſervation of diverſe Faſts and Fel. 
tivals; They have four Lents; the Firſt begins on the 14th of 
November ; the Second, the great Lent before Eaſier ; the Third 
begins the Week after Penta; and the Fourth, on the uſt of 
Avgufl. At theſe Times they eat nathing that has Blood, or 
Oil, nor Milk-meats, but Herbs, and Shell-fiſn; and are 4 
extremely ſuperſtitious, that they will ſcarce allow an Egg, or 
Fleſh-brath to a ſick Perſon. Vet they diſdain the Latins for 
their Obſervations of the Vigil before the Nativity of Chriſt, 
and the Feſtivals of the Virgin Mary, and the Apoſlles, as well 
as for their faſting in Ember Week. They prohibit all faſting on 
Saturday, except on the Saturday preceding Eaſter. 

XV. They ſtrictly abſtain from eating ſuch Things as have 
been ſtrangled, and ſuch other Meats as are prodjbied in the 


Old Teflament. 
XVI. They reject the religious Uſe of graven Images, and 


Statues, although they admit of Pictures in their Churches, and 


have a great Veneration for them *. +. AV 


* Syroprdus, in his Hiſtory of the 3 of wn « When 1 


* enter, ſays he, into a Lata Church, I never pay Reſpect to the 
* Croud of Saints I meet with there; I am a perfect Stranger ta 
« them all: Nay, I am very much at a Loſs to diſtinguiſh . 


* Fimſelf from amongſt hew's ſo that [ pay no ReſpeR to any,” ? 
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XVII. They: warſhip Ae, and pray to the Virgin A, 
pray and ſing Hymns to the Saints, and are we ſuperſtitious ja 
the Hiſtories of them. . 

XVIII. They attend Prayers Morning and Exening/ . 
and enjoin Prayer for Kings, and all Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
Magiſtrates; and for the Converſion of Schiſmatics aud He- 


jetic$. 
XIX. They enjoin Obedience ai Honour to the Prieſt. 


XX. They forbid the Laity to invade the Rights and Bene⸗ 
fits of the Clergy, and all Kinds of facrilegipus Acts. | 

XXI. They forbid marrying in Lent,-or on other Faſts,  - 

XXII. They prohibit the frequenting Theatres, and other 
Centile Cuſtoms, 2 

XXIII. They forbid the Laity to read the Books of He- 

retics. 
XXIV. Tho' they reject the 4 as being AY +. $ 
yet they hold ſome Traditions of equa] Authority with the Scrip- 
jure; and greatly venerate the 6 of * Chu Nan 
Damaſcene, &c. 1 

XXV. Of all the general G chat fon _ held i in 
the Catholic Church by the Popes at different Times, they pay 
noRegard to an after the Sixth and reject the Seventh. which 
was the Second held at Nice. 

XXVI. Their eee are often made on r 
ſrivolous Occaſions. 

XXVII. "my hold Juſtification by Faith and Works con- 
jintly. - 

XX VIII, They deny, that the Office of Subdeacon is at 
preſent an holy Order. 

XXIX. They have a great 1 of Monks, all of St. 
Bajil's Order; theſe have their Abbots. The Patriarch, — 
tropolitan, and Biſhops are of this Order. 

XXX. They have four Liturgies, or Maſſes : St. James s, St. 
Chryſaſtom's, St. Bafif's (which they principally eſteem) and 
Gregory the Great, which laſt is uſed by the Latins, and they” 
celebrate their Maſs i in the old Greek Tongue *. 


With 
* In the ode Aecount, we have principally followed Mr, 
Bernard Picart's Hi tory of the . Cuſtoms 
of the various Nations of the known World; we have alſo compared it 
vith Sir Pau Ricaut, and other Hiſtorians, to render it as impartial 
we could. 
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With reſpect to the Doctrines, Diſcipline, Ceremonies, 2 

| of the Ronian Catholic Church, the moſt copious and conciſe, as 
well as authentic Account thereof, is contained in the Creed 

__ Pope Pius IV. which are as follow: 

I. I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
| Heaven and Earth, and of all Things viſſble and inviſible: 

IT. And in one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the only begotten Son 
of God, begotten of his Father before all Worlds, God. of 
God, Light of Light, very God' of 'very God, begotteh, not 
made, being of one Subſtance with the Father, by whom all 
Things were made. 5 

III. Who for us Men and for our Salvation came pes from 
Heaven, and was incarnate by the Haly Ghoſt of the Virgin 
Mary, and was made „ 


IV. And was crucified n for us under Pontius Pilote, ſuf- | 


- fered and was buried : 

PT And the third Day coſe again according + to the Serips 
cares: 

VI. And RW into Heaven, and ſitteth on the Right. 
hand of the Father; 

VII. And he fhall come again with Glory to judge both the 
Quick and the Dead; whoſe Kingdom ſhall have no End. 


VIII. And I believe in the Holy Ghoſt, the Lord and ber | 


of Life, who proceedeth from the Father and the Son, who 
with the Father and the Son together is worſhipped and _ 
fied,” who ſpake by the Prophets. , 
IX. And I believe one Catholic and Apoſtolic Church, | 
NX. I acknowledge one Baptiſm for the Remiſſion of Sins, 598 
XI. And I look for the Reſurrection of the Dead, 
XII. And the Life of the World to come. Amen. 

III. I moſt firmly admit and embrace the Apoſtolica! * 
Eecleſiaſtical Traditions, and all other Obſervations and Con- 
ſtitutions of the ſame Church. 

XIV. I do admit the Holy Scriptures in the ſame Senſe that 


holy Mother - Church doth, whoſe Buſineſs it is to judge of | 


the true Senſe and Interpretation of them ; and I will interpret 

them according to the unanimous Conſent of the Fathers. 
XV. I doprofefs and believe, that there are ſeven Sacraments 

of the wy we _ 2e ſo called, inſtituted * Jeſus 


_ Chiſt 


ind 
on- 


hat 
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Chriſt our Lord, and neceſſary to the Salvation of of. Mankind, | 


though not all of them to every one, viz. Baptiſm, Confirma- 
tion, Euchariſt, Penance, . Extreme. Unction, Orders and Mar- : 
rage, and that they do confer Grace; and that of theſe, Bap- . 
tiſm, Confirmation and Orders, may not be repeated without 


dacrilege. I do alſo receive and admit the received and ap- 
proved Rites of the Catholic Church i in her ſolemn Adminiſtra- 
tion of the aboveſaid Sacraments. | 

XVI. I doembrace and receive all and every Thing that hath 
been refined and declared by the holy Council iy Trent, con- 
cerning Original Sin and Juſtification. - 

XVII. I do alſo profeſs, that in the Maſs there i is offered 5 
God a true, proper and propitiatory Sacrifice for the Quick and 
the Dead, and that in the moſt holy Sacrament of the Euchariſt 


chere is truly, really, and ſubſtantially the Body and Blood, 


together with the Soul and Divinity of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; 
and that there is a Converſion made of the whole Sublime 
the Bread into the Body, and of the whole Subſtance of the 
Wine into the Blood; which Converſion the Catholic Church 
calls Tranſub/tantiation. 

XVIII. I confeſs, that under one Kind wks whole and en- 
tire, Chriſt and a true Sacrament is taken and received. 

XIX. I do firmly believe, that there is a Purgatory, and that 
the Souls kept Priſoners there do receive Help by the * 
of the Faithful. 

XX. I do likewiſe believe, that the Saints reigning 9 


with Chriſt are to be worſhipped and prayed unto; and that 


they do offer Prayers unto God for us, and that their Relicks 
are to be had in Veneration. 


XXI. I do moſt firmly aſfert, that the Images of Chriſt, of 


the Bleſſed Virgin the Mother -of God, and of other Saints, 
ought to be had and retained, and that due Honour and Ve- 
neration ought to be given them. + 

XXII. I do affirm, that the Power of Indulgence was left by 
Chriſt in the Church, and that the Uſe of them is very benefi- 
cial to Chriſtian People. 

XXIII. I do acknowledge the Holy, Catholic, and Apoſtolic 


Roman Church, to be the Mother and Miſtreſs of all Churches: 


And 1 do _—_— and [wear tu true Obedience to the Biſhop of 
Komo, 5 
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Rane, the Succeſſor of St. Furet, the Prince of the Apo 
and Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. 

XXIV. I do undoubtedly receive and profeſs all other Thin 
which have beeti delivered, defined, and declared by the facret 
Canons and Occumenical Councils, and eſpecially by the holy 
Synod of Trent; and all other Things contrary thereunto, and 
all Hereſies condemned, rejected, and anathematized by thu 
Church, I do likewiſe condemn, reje and anathematize, | ; 


But though theſe are in general the Principles of the Ramm 
Catholics, the Church Gallican *, or French Church, differs in 
fome Reſpects in its Conſtitution, Privileges, Liberties, &. 
For this Church has all along preferved certain antient Rites, 
that ſhe has been poſſeſſed of Time out of Mind; neither ate 
theſe Privileges any Grants of Popes, but certain Franchiſes 
and Immunities derived to her from her firft Original, and which 
the has taken Care never to relinquiſh, Theſe Libenties depend 
upon two Maxims, which have aways been look'd upon in 
France as indiſputable, 

The Firſt is, that the Pope has no Authority, or Right, to 
command or order any thing, either in general or particular, 
in which the Temporalities, or Civil Ri ghts of the Kingdom art 
concer ned d 

The Second is, that notwithſtanding the Pope's Supremacy 
is owned in Matters purely ſpiritual z yet in France, his Power is 
limited by the Decrees of antient Councils, Canons, & 
Theſe Privileges, c. from their Connection with this Subject, 
tye ſhall briefly recite as follow: 

I. The King of France has a Right to convene Synods, of 
Provincial and national Councils. 

II. The Pope's Legates (4 latere) are never admitted into 
France, unleſs with the A pprobation and Allowance of the 
King. 
Il. The Legate of Avignon cannot exerciſe his Commiſſion 
in any of the King's Dominions, till after he has obtained his 
Majeſty's Leave for that Purpoſe, * 


bis Term is very antient; ſor we and it in the Council of Pa; 
7 _ . Year 362; by it is underſtood the Body of Frend 
0 
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IV. The Prelates of the Gallican Church, being ſummon- 
ed by the Pope, cannot depart the Realm upon any Pretence 
whatever, without the King's Permiſſion, 

V. The Pope has no Authority to levy any Tax or lat 
tion upon the eccleſiaſtical Preferments, upon any Pretence 
either of Loan, Vacancy, Annates, Tythes, Procurations, or 
otherwiſe, without the King's Order, and the Conſent of the 
Clergy. 

VI. The Pope has no Authority to depoſe the King, or 
grant away his Dominions to any Perſon whomſoever. His 
Holineſs can neither excommunicate the King, nor abſolve 
any of his Subjects from their Allegiance. 

VII. The Pope likewiſe has no Authority to excommuni- 


cate the King's Officers, for the executing and 2 | 


their reſpective Offices and Functions. 

VIII. The Pope has no Right to take Cognizance, either 
by himſelf or his Delegates, of any Pre-eminencies, or Privi- 
leges, belonging to the Crown of France; the King being not 
obliged to argue his Prerogatives in any Court but his own. 

IX. Counts Palatine, made by the Pope, are not acknow- 
ledged as ſuch in France. 

X. The Pope cannot grant Licences to Church-men, the 
King's Subjects, to bequeath the Iſſue of their reſpective Pre- 
ferments, contrary to the Laws of the King, and Cuſtoms of 
the Realm. / 

I. The Pope cannot grant a Diſpenfation to enjoy any 
Eftate, or Revenues in France, without the King's Conſent. . 

XII. The Pope cannot grant a Licence to Eccleſiaſtics, to 
alienate Church-lands, fituate and lying in France, without the 
King's Conſent. 

XIII. The King may puniſh his eccleſiaſtical Officers for 
Miſbehaviour in their reſpective Charges, notwithſtanding the 
Privilege of their Orders. 


XIV. No Perſon has any Right to hold any Benefice in 


France, unleſs he be a Native, or is naturalized by the King, 
or has a Diſpenſation for that Purpoſe. 

XV. The Pope is not ſuperior to an oecumenical, or gene- 
ral Council. 


i XVI. 
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XVI. The Gallican Church does not receive, without an 


Diſtinction, all the Canons, and all the decretal Epiſtles, but 
keeps to that antient Collection, called Corpus Canonicum, 
which Pope Adrian ſent to Charlemagne, towards the End of 
the VIIIth Century, under the Pontificate of Nicholas the Ift, | 
the French Biſhop likewiſe declaring it to be the only Canon 


Law, wherein their Liberty conſiſts. 


XVII. The Pope has no Power to diſpenſe with the Law of ; 


God, the Law of Nature, or theſe antient Canons. 


XVIII. The Regulations of the Apoffolic Chamber, or Court, 
are not obligatory on the Gollican Church, unleſs confirmed by 


the King's Edicts. 


XIX. If a French-man makes Application for a Benefice, ly- | 
ing in France, his Holineſs is obliged to give him an Inſtru- 

ment, under the Seal of his Office; and in Caſe of Refuſal, 
the Parliament of Paris can give Orders to the Biſhop of that 
Dioceſe to give him Inſtitution ; which Inſtitution will be of | 


equal Validity with the Pope's. 


XX. It is only by Sufferance, that the Pope has what they 
call a Right of collating to Benefices; and his Mandate is not 


binding on any Biſhop to confer a Benefice in France. 


Theſe Liberties are eſteemed inviolable, and the French | 
Kings, at their Coronation, ſolemnly ſwear to preſerve and 


maintain them. 


As the Gallican Church, with reſpect to the Authority of 


the civil Power, is exempt from that abſolute Subjection to the 
Pope of Rome, which other Nations in Europe are under to 
him, it is no Wonder, if their Government, in Church as 
well as State, ſomewhat differ; ſo that we find, the Cruelties 
of the Inquiſition has not yet had any Footing in France, Tho' 
it muſt be owned, the French have given too many Proofs of 2 
fimilar Deportment to the Mother-church, by many Inſtances 
of cruel Perſecutions for Conſcience Sake, and as well by ſup- 
preſſing the Liberty of free Enquiry in Matters of Religion, as 
by the many ſuperſtitious Rites and Ceremonies of ber Worſhip, 
is no other than Rome Papal *. 


®* Broughton's Dictionary. 
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C H A P. XXIII. 


An Account 0 F the Reforma on, and the ori OR 


and preſent State of Proteſtantiſm. 


HOUGH the Doctrines, Diſcipline, and Ceremonies 

of the Romiſb Church, were, in general, the received 
and eſtabliſhed Doctrines of Chriſtians, throughout the greateſt 
Part of Europe for ſeveral Centuries; and wherever new Light, 
or Conviction, took place in the Minds of Individuals, the 
Difficulty of oppoſing popular Opinion, or which was worſe, 
the Fear of incurring the moſt ſevere Perſecution by the Hands 


of cruel Tyrants, prevented the Spreading of Truth, and Li- 


berty. Some Efforts were, indeed, made by thoſe worthy 
Martyrs John Hus, and Ferem of Prague, about the Year 1414, 
but too feeble to effect any Thing conſiderable, till that re- 
markable Inſtrument, in the Hand of Providence, Martyn Lu- 
ther, had the Courage and Virtue, publicly to proteſt againſt 
the Errors of the Church of Rome, and to appear a valiant Ad- 
vocate for what he thought the Truth. 

This Sec, or Schiſm, for ſuch the Ramaniſis calls it, took 
its Riſe from the Diſtaſte, in general, which was taken at In- 
dulgences, which, in 1517, were granted by Pope Leo the Xth, 
to raiſe Contributions for finiſhing the Church of St. Peter's at 
Nome, or for amaſling a large Dowry for his Siſter. Theſe In- 
dulgencies were farmed out to thoſe who would give the moſt 
for them ; and the Purchaſers then fixed upon ſuch Preachers, 
Receivers, and Collectors, as they thought proper; whereby 
many Abuſes were committed, and much of Diſorder, Confu- 
ſion, and Oppreſſion, was introduced; for it appears from the 


Hiſtory of this remarkable e in the Church, that 


there was the utmoſt Pains taken by the Pope to carry his 
Point; and zealous Commiſſaries were ſent for this Purpoſe 
throughout all Germany. 


Luther, therefore, the moſt Learned of all the Auguſtine 
who taught Divinity at the Univerſity of Wirtemberg, 


armed with Zeal for Religion and Liberty, aſcended the Pul- 
1 | pit, 
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pit, and declaimed vehemently againſt the Abuſes of Indul- 
gencies, and took every proper Method to propagate and ſup- 


port his Doctrines; ſo that a warm Diſpute commenced be- 


tween the Dominicans and Lutherans : At length, Luther and 
Melancton, drew up, and preſented to the Emperor Charles * 
Vth, a Confeſſion of Faith, intituled, 


The Confeſſion of Augſburg, or Auguſtan Conf? on, Sits | 


uh, and preſented by Luther, 10 the Emperor Charles the Veh, at 
Augſburg, in the Year 1530. It was divided into two Parts, 
and was deſigned to exhibit all the Points of the Lutheran Re- 
formation: The Firſt of which contained 21 Articles. 


The I/ acknowledged, and agreed to the firſt four general | 
Councils, concerning the Trinity, and aſſerts the Ubiquity of 
God, in Oppoſition to the Zwing/tans, The 24, admits of | 
original Sin, but limits it to Concupiſcence only. The 34, con- 
tained for Subſtance the Apo/?le's Creed. The 4th maintained, | 
that a Man cannot be juſtified by the meer Strength of his na- 
tural Faculties; and on the other Hand, that Juſt fication is 
not the Effect of Faith, excluſive of good Works, 5. That | 


the Word of God, and the . are the Means of con- 


veying the Holy Spirit. The 6th affirmed, that Faith ought to | 


produce good Yorks, purely in Obedience to the Divine Com- 
mand, and not in order to our own Juſtification, The 7th, 


made the true Church of Chriſt to conſiſt of none but the Righ- | 


teous. The 8th, acknowledged the Validity of. the — 
though adminiſtered by Hypocrites, or wicked Perſons. The 
_ 9th aſſerted, againſt the Anabaptiſis, the Neceſſity of Infant Bap- 
tiſm. The 1070, acknowledged the Preſence of the Body and 


Blood of Chri/?, under the conſecrated Elements, and that the | 


Eucharift ought to be given in both Kinds. The 11th granted 
the Neceſſity of Abſolution to Penitents, but denied, that any 


were obliged to make a particular Confeſſion of their Sins, The 


22th denied, that a Perſon, once juſtified, cannot fall from 
Grace, allows the Pardon of Sins repented of, tho* committed 
after Baptiſm, but not by Acts of Penance. 13th, Required 
actual Faith in thoſe who participated of the Sacraments, The 
14th forbad thoſe to adminiſter the Sacraments, who were not 
lawfully called to it. The 15th enjoined the Obſervation of 
Fiſtivals, and preſcribed the Ceremonies of the Church. Ly 

16% 
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16th, acknowledged the Obligation of Civil Laws, and the 


Rights of Magiſtrates, in all civil Matters. The 17th, ac- 
knowledged the Reſurrection, Heaven, and Hell, denied that 
the Puniſhment of the Damned will have an End ; or, that the 
Saints will reign 1000- Years with Chriſt upon Earth. The 1876 
declared, that. our Wills are not ſufficiently free in the Actions 
relating to the promoting of our Salvation. The 19th main- 
tained, though God created Man, and ſtill preſerves him; yet he 


neither is, nor can be, the Author of Sin. The 20h, af- 


firmed, that our good Works are not altogether unprofitable 
to our Salvation. The 21½ forbad the Invocation of Saints. 

The Second Part of the Auguſtan Confeſſion, is levelled a- 
gainſt the Church of Rome, as _ Principles on which they 
neceſſarily ſeparated. 

The I Head enjoined 5 in both Kind, and forbad 
the Proceſſion of the Sacrament. The 24, condemned the Celi- 
bacy of Prieſts. By the 34, Private Maſſes were aboliſhed, 
The 4th declared againſt the Neceſſity of Confeſſion of Sins to 
the Prieſt, The 5th rejected Tradition, The 6th diſallowed 
of Monaſtic Vows ; and the 72h aſſerted, that the Power of 


the Church conſiſted only in preaching che Goſpel, and ad- 


miniſtring the Word, and Sacraments “. 

Several were joined with Luther in this great Work, as Me- 
lancton, Pellican, Fabricius, Sturmius, Bucer, Zuinglius, and | uch 
was the Succeſs of his and their Endeavours, that in the Vear 
1529, many of the Cities and Princes of Germany openly a- 
vowed the Cauſe, and gave a noble Inſtance of their Zeal in a 
Proteſtation againſt the Decree of the Diet of Spire, ſummon- 
ed by the Emperor Charles the Vth, which gave Riſe to the 


Name Protęſtants. 


In England nothing of this Nature was yet attempted in a 


public Way, and with Countenance of Authority; yet many 
favoured Luthers Opinion. Several Books were brought over, 


and tranſlated into the Enghſb Tongue, and the memorable 


Mr. Tindal had the Courage, at this Time, to undertake a 


Tranſlation of the New Teſtament, in which are ſeveral valu- 
able and pertinent Notes interſperſed ; which was printed in 


1 Maimbourg s Hiſt, 4 4 
+ Bennet s Memorial of the . 


GN 
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the Year 1526, but to prevent any Spread of the Reformation, 


all Perſons who were Lutherans, or imbibed ſuch-like Hereſies, 


as they were called, were nick-named Lollards and Heretics, 
and all that had-this Tranſlation, were ordered to bring them 
in to a Place appointed, on Pain of Excommunication z but 
this did not prove ſufficient to ſuppreſs it: Nay, notwithſtand- 
ing King Henry the VIIIth took up the Cudgels, and wrote a- 
gainſt the Doctrines of Luther, which Book ſo well pleaſed 
the Pope, that he gave him the Title of Defender of the Faith, 
and preſented him with a golden Roſe, which he had conſe- 
crated three Weeks before Eaſter, as a Token of his ſpecial 


Favour * 


Let 31 gained Ground, and a Reformation from 


the groſſer Errors of Popery found its Way; an Event high- 
ly remarkable in all the Circumſtances attending, and all the 
Conſequences that followed, in which the chief Agents ap- 


pears to be under the Influence of an over - ruling Providence, 


infinitely ſuperior to the Power of Man; in ſhort, a Revolu- 
tion, the firſt Author of which, without Deſign, deſtroyed a 


Religion, of which he had lately been declared the Defender. | 


For as Hiſtory informs us, very ſoon after his Defence of Pa- 
piſtry, the King changes his Mind; and having fallen out with 
the Pope, about the Matter of his Divorce, begins to favour 
the Reformation, and writes a Book againſt the Tyranny of 
the Pope : Denies the Pope's Juriſdiction in his Domini- 
ons: Declares himſelf Head of the Church under Chriſt : Diſ- 


charges his Subjects from paying Peter-pence ; diſſolves the Mo- 
naſtries, and Religious Houſes, as the Neſts of Uncleanneſs 

and Impoſture; takes the Liberty likewiſe to ſtrip the Images of 
the Saints naked; and aboliſhes their Shrines, &c. Ec. 


Little was Pod with reſpect to Doctrine, though it was 
attempted by Biſhop Cranmer, in an Explanation of the Lord's 
Prayer, Ten Commandments, Apoſtles Creed, &c. printed in 
the Year 1545. But it does not appear, that the public Pray- 
ers of the Church were yet generally in Engl/h, nor the Bible 


| Itſelf could ſcarce get Leave to appear in public, and in the 


E Un 


0 + See Bennet's Memorial of the Reformation, p. 56, and the Sixth 
Vol, of The Rehigions Ceremonies of all Nations, 


My 
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Enęliſs Language. Indeed, the King was for the Scripture 

being in the vulgar Tongue, and often recommended it, but, 

from his Unſteadineſs of Temper, and Weakneſs of Reſolu- 

tion, was under an undue Influence of Popiſh Councils. So 
that the Word of God never had free Courſe in his Reign *. 

If we conſider its Progreſs, under the Reign of his Jon 


and Succeſſor Edward the VIth, it is obſervable, that Biſhop 


Cranmer, aſſiſting in the Solemnity of his Coronation, took 
an Opportunity to admoniſh his Royal Highneſs in the follow- - 
ing remarkable Manner, That as Chriſt's Vicar within his 
« own Dominions, he was to ſee God truly worfhipped, Ido- 
« Jatry deſtroyed, the Tyranny of the Biſhop of Rome baniſh- 
cc ed from his Subjects, and Images removed.” The favoura- 
ble Anſwer he received, gave him Encouragement to attempt a 
greater Reformation. The firſt Thing he obtained was, a 
Royal Viſitation, with a Book of Injunctions for the Ma- 
nagement of it , and ſeveral Regulations were made in the 
public Worſhip. 

At this Time, there was a Cuſtom of bidding Prayer i in Uſe. 
After the Prieft had preached, he was to bid the People to pray, 
and tell them what to pray for; after which, all the People 
ſaid their Beads. But very ſoon after, a Book of Homilies 
were compiled, and ſet forth, and not only ſome good Engliſh 
Sermons, but the Bible got the Liberty of an Englih Dreſs, 
and the People were encouraged to read them, and the Sacra- 
ment was adminiſtered in both Kinds. Orders were likewiſe 
given, Feb. 11, 1548, for taking down Images, and for the 
Encouragement of Prieſts to marry, SS. 

It may here be very proper to take Notice, that abut the 
Year 1536, John Calvin, who was a Perſon of great Parts, 
conſiderable Learning, and indefatigable Induſtry, ſettled him- 
ſelf at Geneva, where he publiſhed his Inſtitution of the Chriftian 
Religion, and: had carried the Reformation much farther than 
Luther in thoſe Parts, and had preſcribed a Form of Doctrines 
and Dikcipline agreeable to his Sentiments, upon which Foun-- 

dation 


bo Burnet's Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 122. . 
+ Theſe are printed at large in Sparroww's Collections, of which 


we have an Abltradt | in Dr. . to which we mu muſt, refer the 
Reader, 
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dation the Church of Geneva was eſtabliſhed and regulated ; 


(which Place has been ever ſince an Aſylum for perſecuted Pro- 


teſtant Diſſenters.) He did likewiſe by his Writings, and by the 
Miniſters he employed, gain a ſtrong Party to his Sentiments 
in England, and greatly contributed to the Reformation “. 

The Sentiments of Mr. Calvin are too well known to require 
a very particular Mention of them in this Place. It may ſuffice 
in general, that he was an Advocate for the Abſoluteneſs of 
God's Decrees, and held, that Election and Reprobation de- 
pend on the mere Will of God, without any Regard to the 
Merit, or Demerit of Mankind. He wrote largely againſt the 
Falſe Doctrines, Diſcipline, and Worſhip of the Romiſb Church, 

and in Defence of the Rights of Conſcience ; and the Adyo- 
cates for Liberty and Truth were not wanting in their zealous 
Endeavours to free themſelves from that ſuperſtitious Yoke. 

The Government now, animated by ſome wiſe and prudent 
Biſhops, thought it neceſſary to reviſe the Book of Common 
Prayer; and accordingly, a Committee was appointed to com- 
poſe a Liturgy t. This Committee were as follow: 

1. Thomas Cranmer, Archbiſhop of c 

2. Henry Holbecł, Biſhop of Lincoln. 

3. George Day, Biſhop of Chicheſter. Ent . 
4. Thomas Goodrich, Biſhop of Eh. EO oa 
5. John Ship, Biſhop of Hereford. | | 

6. Thomas Thirlly, Biſhop of Weftminſter. 
n Thomas Ridley, Biſhop of Rocheſter. 
8. Wilkam May, Dean of St. Paul's. 
9. Jobn Taylor, afterward Biſhop of Lincoln. 
: 3 Dr. Simon Haynes, Dean of Exeter. 
11. Dr. Jobn Redman, Dean of Weęſiminſter. | 
12. Dr. Richard Cox, Dean of Chrift-church, Oxon, And 
13. Mr. Thomas Robinſon, Archdeacon of Leiceſter. 

Their firſt Attempts were not fully ſatisfactory, and for that 
Reaſon it underwent ſeveral Reviſals and Alterations, and was 
afterwards confirmed by Parliament, A. D. x551. But all 
theſe Amendments and Alterations were ſet aſide by Q. Mary, 


as injurious to the Popiſh Religion, and upon the Acceſſion of | 


Queen 


® Bayk's Dictionary. | 
+ This was in the „ of * Edward the Vich. 
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Queen Elizabeth, that Act of Repeal was aboliſhed, and the 
Liturgy was again reviſed, by Biſhops, and other learned Di- 
vines. This was d$ne with a Deſign to units the Nation as 
much as pofſfible in one Faithi' 

In this State the Litutgy ebnfinited; ih be ft Year 6f King 
Fames the Th; when, purſuant to a Conference held at Hampton 
_ ſome Alterations ny Add itions WE n in Nr rh of 

no great Importance? | 

But imttiediately after the Reftoratitny" King Chu, this ua, 
at the Requeſt of ſeveral of the Preſbyterian Miniſters, iſſued 
out a Commiſſion for a new Review of the Common Prayer, 
empo powering 12of the Biſhops and 12 Preſbyterian. Divines to 
make fuch resſonable and neceſſary Alterations} as they ſhould 
jointly agree upon; and Colurors were added on each Side. 
But! ſuen were the Prejudites and Bigotry of many to the old 
F orms; and ſo widely different the Sentiments of one Party to 
the other; that what tHe! Epiſcoparian Biſhops Were zealous for; 
the Preſdbyterians, c or Puritans, as ſtrenouſſy oppoſed ſo that the 
Conference broke up,” 'without effecting any Alteration in their 
Form of Worſhip more” conſiſtent with Proteſtant Principles. 
The Majority over- ruled for this Form; the Convocation rea- 
dily ſubſcribed to it, December 20, 1661; and in fine, the Civil 
Power eſtabliſhed it; * This Form incfudirig in it the Apofller, 
St. Athanaſts's,' and the Nicene Creeds, has continued in Uſe 
fo this Time, with the Ceremonies then appointed, for the Or- 
der of public Worſhip, Se. 

With reſpect to that Summary of the Chriſtian Faith, com- 
prized and ſet forth in the thirty-nine Articles, contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, (to which we refer the Reader) then 
eſtabliſhed as the Straridard of the Doctrines and Diſciplirie of 
the Church of England; we may obſerve, that tho! theſe ſtill 


remain in the original Form, and the Legiſlature have not ſeen 
fit to make any Regulations therein; yet it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that the far greater Part of our eminent Divines, both 


Ggg „ 


® Father Le Brun cites Paſſage of the Preface to a Latin Tlanſla- | 
tion of this 4 of King Charles the IId, in which it 1s called: 
praſtantilſima, moſt excellent, and the Reaſon given there for this 
Encomium is, That ever — ought to be content — it, 1 
different 18 he may 
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in their Writings and Sermons; have explained the difficult and 


„ 


The Doctrine of abfalare, 


ral Expreſſion may bed 


unconditional Decrees has been; ſufficiently exploded ; - the | 
important Point of Juſtification .thro* Feſus Chriſt ſet in a true | 
Light, and in general, all the F undamental Doctrines of Reli 

-and the Duties | 


gion repreſented agreeable to 'Scripture,— 
thereof plainly deſcribed and inculcated on rational and Golpel- 
motives; and as for the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
they are recommended. only as ſubſervient to, and not as the Ef- 
ſentials of Religion. 


The Goverment of this Church | is ſtilec 8 at the 
Head: of which are Two, denominated Archbiſhops, thoſe of Can- | 
But it is to be obſerved notwithſtanding, that, | 


terbury and York, 
according to the Laws of this Realm, the King is the ſupreme 
Head of the Church, and the Archbiſhops and Biſhops, in the 
Oath of Supremacy, acknowledge him as ſuch. And for this 


Reaſon, the King, on the Day of his Coronation, puts on a | 


Surplice, a Stole, and a Dalmatic. When a Biſhoprick becomes 


vacant, the Canons give Notice of it to the King, and deſire his 
Leave to chuſe another; his Majeſty, at the ſame Time that he 


ſends the Conged'thre, lets them know who he would have elected, 


and then the Dean and Chapter chuſe the Perſon ſo named. The 
Biſhop ſo choſen is conſecrated, inſtalled, renders Homage to 
the King, and pays the firſt Fruits. His Majeſty, as Head of 


the Church, can ordain Ceremonies, or exterior Rites, and with | 


the Advice of the eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners, can call, or pro- 
rogue the Convocation, and enact the Decrees of Synods into 

Laws. In fine, according to the Profeſſion of Faith, “„The 
<«« ſupreme Government of all Eſtates in the Kingdom, whether 
ec eccleſiaſtical, or civil, belongs to him, - 
&« js not inveſted with Power to preach the Gael: or r admini- 
c ſter the Sacraments *.”* 


Beſides the Archbiſhops and Biſhops there are various other | 
Ranks and Orders of Clergy who have reſpective Degrees of 


Ar and Dignity, and peculiar Habits, in the Diſcharge of | 
| . their | 


Reli gion Ceremonies of the various Nas of the e World, Vol. 


VI. p. 4 


yet ſo that he 
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their particular Duties and Offices. Theſe are moſt nimerous and 
remarkable in Cathedral Churches, and there are ſome Diſtinc- 
tions, with reſpect to others: Wherein all theſe conſiſt, according 
to their different Denominations, we ſhall not pretend to deſcribe. 
in this Place, and ſhall only obſerve,” that, according to the 
Conſtitution of this Liturgy, the Clergy of all Ranks are re- 
quired to be regularly trained up to the Knowledge of the learn- 
ed Languages at one of the Univerſities. They muſt ſubſcribe to 
the Belief of the 39 Articles, as by Law eſtabliſhed, and be re- 
galarly ordained by the Biſhops in their reſpective Dioceſes. 

All thoſe who do not join with this eſtabliſhed Church are cal- 
led Nonconformiſts, or Diſſenters, and Theſe are ſubdivided into 
che following Denominations. Preſbyterians, Independents, 
Baptiſts, Quakers, &c. 

I. PRESBYTERIANS, ' who aſſert, that this: Government of 
the Church, appointed in the New Te/tament, is by Preſbyters, 
that is, Miniſters, and ruling Elders, aſſociated for Government 
and Diſcipline. 

They maintain, that there is no Order in i the Church, as eſta- 
bliſhed by Chriſt and his Apaſtles, ſuperior to That of Preſby-, 
ters; that all Miniſters, being Ambaſſadors of Chriſt, are equal 
by their Commiſſion; and that Elder, or Pre/byter, and Biſbop, 
though different in Name, are the ſame in Office; ; for which ** ; 
alledge Titus i. 5 and 7. Ads xx. 28. 11 7 

They have alſo a Deacon, whoſe Office is to take ene of the 
Poor, according to As vi. 2, 3. 

With reſpe&' to Church-government, they adiniti of own 
Kinds of Aſſemblies, for this Purpoſe. The loweft of theſe 
conſiſt of the Minifter of his Congregation, with his Elders, 
who havePower to ſend for any Member of that Society to ex- 
amine, rebuke, or admoniſh him; and if he cannot be reclaim- 
ed, to ſuſpend him from their Communion, for which Pp quote 
1 Theſſ. v. 12, 13. Heb. xiii. 17. ö 

The next Aſſembly, or Preſbytery, is compoſed of a great 
Number of Miniſters and Elders, aſſociated for the Service of 
the Churches within certain Bounds. Theſe at preſent regard 
the ſupport of their Funds, the Application of them to the in- 


tended Purpoſes, the qualifying Miniſters, &c. recommending 
Ggg2 them 
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them, where they are: wanted, and eee Widows, and 


other important Purpoſes. i 


Their higheſt Aſſembly is a Synod; which may be Provincial, 


National, or Oecumenical; and they, allow of Appeal from in- 
ferior to een Aſlemblies een to * xy. ha 6, 22, 
235, 7 Y 


Their Marifters are rely educated] in \ the e eee 1 
ges; for which Purpoſe, they have Academies provided, and are 4 


afterwards generally employed as Aſſiſtants to ſome of the elder 


Preſbyters, before they are ordained, or appointed to the Care of | 


particular Churches. The Ordination is by Faſting, Prayer, 


. * reſbytery, according to | 


1 Tim. iv. 14. 


As to their 8 they were «nat 8 for ad- 
hering to the Principles of Calvin; but now the far greater Part, 
the more learned and judicious, appear to underſtand the Scrip- 

tures better, and diſcard theſe Sentimente,' as repugnant. to the | 
| Mercy of God, and the Reaſon of g and in their 


public Miniſtrations, recommend the Chriſtian Religion as a ra- 
tional and conſiſtent Syſtem of Faith and Practice. 


With reſpect to Baptiſm, this they practiſe by Sprikling, ei- 


| ther in Infancy, or riper Years, as practiſed 1 in the Church of 
Angland, with this Difference, that they . the en to 
be the Sponſors for their Children. 


In the Adminiſtration of the Lord' aber Perſons are ad- | 


| mitted, on the voluntary Profeſſion of Faith in Jeſus Cbhriſt, and 


of their Reſolution to lead a good Life, they receive it in the | 
Evening, and afterward conclude the . with Singing an | 


Hymn, and Prayer. 


Their Form of Worſhip confiſts in ad Prayer, Singiog 
of Pſalms, Hymns, and a Sermon. The Order obſerved there- | 


in is too well known to need the particular Mention of it. 


II. InEPENDENTS, theſe hold the Tridependency of Churches, | 
i. e. that each Church, or Congregation, has ſufficient Power | 
to act and do every Thing, relating to religious Government, 


within itſelf: and is no Ways ſubject, or r accountable * 
2 c or r their Deputies. | 
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Qf the Grifian Religion. 40% 
Theſe were antiently called Congregatianali/ts; they owed their 


Riſe chiefly. to Goodwin, Nye, Bridge, Symon, and Boroughs, five 


Divines in the Reign of King Charles I. who, for the Sake of 
Liberty of Conſcience, tranſported themſelves to Holland, where 


they met with a friendly Reception; the States appointed them 
Churches to meet in, and: allowed their Miniſters a competent 


Maintenance. Here they increaſed in Numbers, and from a 


Zeal for the Eſtabliſhment of what they eſteemed the Truth, as 
well as their better and more comfortable Support, oreat Num- 


bers of them went over to New-England, where they not only 


abtained a Settlement, but from their Increaſe and Influence, 
the Independent Religion was alſo eſtabliſhed by Law, They 
diſavowed parochial and provincial Subordination, and formed all 
their Congregations upon a Scheme of Co-ordinancy ; allowing, 
however, ſome Sort of ceremonious Preference to the elder 
Church ; -but without any Addition of Authority. Some of 
theſe, as well as Others from Holland, deſirous of returningy 


took the Opportunity of the Confuſions, occaſioned by the Civil 


Wars, to come over to England again, and have ſince greatly 


increaſed their Party. 
They were at this Time . to Calviniſm, but habe fines 


divided, and ſtill remain ſo: Some of the independent Societies 


being Arminians, and Others ſtrenuous Catvini/ts. 


They approve of Learning, as a proper Qualification for a 


Minifter ; but not as eſſentially neceſſary. They have Miniſters 
and Deacons in their reſpective Churches, whoſe Office \ we have 


already mentioned. | - 
Their Form of Worſhip, and Fe of the Sacra- 


| ments, Baptiſm, and the Lord's-Supper are the ſame as in the 


Preſbyterian Societies. 

HI. BayTIsTs, or, as they are commonly as; . .it. 
Thoug h this Sect is of modern Denomination, and did not be- 
come ee till after the Riſe of Lutheraniſm in Germany, 


about the Vear 1521; yet their Principles are much more an- 


tient; for not only the Waldenſes, in the 11th Century, held 
ſuch Sentiments, but Mr. Picart, in his Hiſtory of the religious 
Ceremonies of all Nations ſays, we might eaſily trace the Foot · 


ſteps of Anabaptiſm among the Hereſies, broached in the firſt 


Ages of es, and this Chong of Hereſy, which, as he af- 
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terwards explains it, was for teaching, that Baptiſm, gien to 
Children does not make them Chriſtians ; "becauſe they are 
not then capable of being inſtructed ®. Indeed, the main diſ. 
tinguiſhing Tenet, of theſe Proteſtant Diſſenters is, Baptiſin, 
by Dipping, or Plunging the Perſon wholly under Water, and 


rejecting the Method of Sprinkling, uſed by Others as an Inov a- 


tion, or human Invention, and altogether unſcriptural. For the 
ſame Reaſon, they aſſert, that adult, or grown Perſons, not In- 
fants, are the proper Subjects of Baptiſm ; becauſe the Scripture 


requires Faith and Repentance, as prerequiſite Qualifications 
thereto. For their Opinion they alledge. (1) The Precedent of 
Chrift himſelf. (2) That of the Apo/tles.” (3) The Practice of 
the primitive Chriſtians for the firſt three Centuries. (4) The 


proper Etymology of the Word Baptil. (5) The ſeveral Ver- 
ſions of the New Teſtament, which all render the Word in fa- 


vour of Dipping, not of Sprinkling. (6) From the Deſign of the | 
Ordinance, they argue, that Infants cannot be the Subject, be- 


cauſe not capable of anſwering it. (7) The utter Silence of the 
Scripture about Pedobaptiſm. (8) The Words of the Rubric, 


which enjoins Dipping, and admits of Sprinilng only, in ſome 


| Circumſtances. (9) The Confeſſions and Conceſſions of many 
Jearned Divines of the Church of England, in Favour of their 


Practice.— The adult Perſon, thus baptiſed, they eſteem 


properly initiated to the Lord's-Supper f; which is adminiſtered 
by them in the ſame Manner as among the Preſbyterians. 


With reſpe to their Miniſters, Theſe as well as the Indepen- 


dents, eſteem the Knowledge of the original Languages, as a 


ſuitable Qualification for the Work of the Miniſtry, + 75 4 


indiſpenſibly neceſſary. 
Beſides the Miniſter, and two Deacons, appointed i in each re- 


ſpective Church, the Former to preach the Word and adminiſter 


the Sacraments, and the Latter, as his Aſſiſtants, to take care of 
the Poor, Ec. the General Baptiſis hold a yearly Aſſembly at Lan- 


dim, conſiſting of the Miniſters, or Repreſentatives of their 


Churches; where every Thing relating to the State of their ſe- 


veral 2 hank Abroad or at Home, the recommending Mini- 
ſters 


Vol. VI. p. 166. 
+The Impofition of Hands, as praiſed by the Apoſtles, and firſt Mini. 
ſters of the Chriſtian Church, is obſerved as a ſubſequent Ordinance to 
Baptiſm, in moſt of their Churches ; x butt this 1s not univerſally practiſed. 
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ſters where they are wanted, the Support of the Miniſters, the 


Promotion of Peace and Order, the Care of the Poor, Sc. is 
carefully attended to. 

We may farther obſerve, * are Wr Communities of 
Baptifts, viz. Particular, or Catvint iftical Bapti ſts, —— (2) 
General, or Arminian Baptiſts ; ; beſides which, Some of theſe ob- 
ſerve, the Seventh. Day, „ as their Sabbath, and urge the expreſs 


Co 1dof the Mt Jaic Law, which they eſteem moral, as well 
as che reſt of the Y en Commandments ; ; and which, Rey ay, was 


never abrogated by the Goſpel-diſpenſation. 


In their Forms of Worſhip they! in general agree with the Prgf | 


byterians. | 

IV. QUAKERs. A religious Sea, which made its Erft Appear- 
ance in England, during the Inter-regnum, the Founder of which 
was George Fox, a Perſon of no Literature, but much addicted 
to Meditation. He propoſed but few Articles of Faith, in 
| chiefly « on moral Virtue, mutual Charity, the Love of Gal cn 
a deep Attention to the inward Motions, and ſecret Operations 
of the Spirit. He preſcribed a plain, ſimple Worſhip, and a Re- 


ligion without Ceremonies, making it the principal Point to wait, 


in profound Silence, the Directions of che Holy Spirit. 8 
The Novelty of the Doctri ne, and the Appearance of Devotion 
in many of them, gained Proſelites, and tho it muſt be owned, 
they fell into ſome extravagant Sentiments, theſe in Proceſs of 
Time wore off, and the Qualers ſettled into a regular Body, pro- 
feſſing great Auſterity in their Behaviour, Sanctity in their Man- 


ners, a fingulat Simplicity, Modeſty, and Probity i in Ry Dif- 


courſe, and Plainneſs and Neatneſs in Dreſs. 


The Syſtem of Qualeriſmm is laid down in 15 Theſes, by Rob. 


Barclay, in a well-written Apology addreſſed to King Charles II. 


Their principal Doctrines are; That God hath given to all 


Men, without Exception, ſupernatural Light. That the 


Scriptures were given by Inſpiration, but are to be conſidered as 
a ſecondary Rule of Faith and Practice, in Subordination to the 


That in divine Wor- 


internal Light, or Spirit of God. 


ſhip, Men and Women ought to wait in Silence, the Motions of 
That all Ceremonies of human Inſtitution, 
ſhould not be admitted in religious Worſhip, nor in civil So- 


the Spirit. 


ciety.— They entirely ſet aſide the Uſe of the two Evangeli- 
| | c al 
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cal Inflitutions, Baptiſm, and the Lord? s-Supper.— 
Preaching and Prayer is performed by either Sex, as they: appre- 
hend themſelves moved by the Influence of the Holy Spirit. 
They refuſe Swearing, even in Courts of J udicatute, and eis. 
Iy avoid it in common Diſcourſe,” 
As to their Diſcipline and Polity, the Affairs of their Commu. 
nities are managed by Aſſemblies, of Which Three are ſtated 
viz. Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly ; the Monthly and Quar- 
ferly are held in their reſpective Counties; ; fo theſe Deputies are 
ſent from the ſeveral Meetings. Their Yearly Aſſemblies 
are always held in London, and conſiſt of Repreſentatives ſent 
from the Quarterly Meetings, Correſpondents for tlie ſeveral 
Counties, and Preachers both foreign and domeſtic. Here e- 
very Thing that relates to the Support of that Denomination, 
Peace and Order in the reſpective Societies, Sobtiety and Ogcs- 
nomy in the Members, and the Relief of all their Poor, are 0 


Subjects of their Deliberations, as they profes to diſtinguiſh 


themſelves by Sobriety'and Charity. 

With reſpect to the Arguments offered in Support of theſe Te- 
nets, and of the Doctrines concerning the Incarnation, Huma- 
nity, and Divinity of Chriſt— The Reſurrection of. the 
Body, &c. with ſome peculiar Cuſtoms amongſt them, we refer 
the Curious to Mr. Robert Barclay's Apology deforementioned . 


We have now conel uded the eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory i of the vi- 
flian Religion, in the moſt compendious Form, and, we hope, a 
ſatisfactory Impartiality; we next proceed to a general, yet con- 
eiſe Account of Mahomedaniſm, with regard to its civil and reli- 
gious Hiſtory; and then to the ſeveral Ke of Philological 


Sciences. 
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